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IsRAEL WARBURTON was the son of 
Eleazer and Sarah (Fuller) Putnam, and 
was born in Danvers, Mass., 24th Novem- 
ber, 1786. As he died in Middleborough, 
Mass., 83d May, 1868, he was permitted to 
reach the good age of eighty-one years, 
five months, and seven days. His father 
was the son of Samuel, who was the son of 
Eleazer, who was the son of John, who 
was also the son of John, who came to 
Salem or Danvers, it is thought from As- 
ton Abbots, near Aylesbury, in Bucking- 
hamshire, in England, before 1640. The 
famous General Israel Putnam was of the 
same stock. His mother was a lineal de- 
scendant of good old Doctor Samuel Ful- 
ler of the Mayflower company ; so that his 
veins blended some of the best blood of 
both the Massachusetts and the Plymouth 
Colonies. 

His parents were hearty members of the 
Puritan Church; and he was carried three 
miles, in the raw chilliness of a November 
climate, on the third day after his birth, to 
be baptized by the pastor of the family, 
the Rev. Benjamin Wadsworth, and was 
subsequently trained faithfully as a cove- 
nant-child. 

At the age of fourteen, having a sister 
at school at Andover, he wanted to go too; 
and his father told him if he would walk 
over the ten miles on Monday mornings, 
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and back on Saturday nights, and get 
boarded between for one dollar a week, he 
might go,—all of which he did. He fit- 
ted for college at Franklin Academy, and 
at North Andover, under Master Knapp; 
and entered Harvard College in 1805, at 
the age of nearly nineteen. 

In his Sophomore year occurred the 
great “bread-and-butter rebellion,” in 
which he had a part. Commons were so 
bad, that the students could stand it no 
longer; and so they went into the hall, and 
waited until the “blessing” was “asked,” 
and then quietly withdrew, getting their 
meals elsewhere, — many in Boston. This 
went on some ten days. The government 
of the College stigmatized this as “ rebel- 
lion,” and called upon the students to sub- 
mit and confess; which they refused to 
do. The regular exercises were suspended. 
Finally, at the interposition of Harrison 
Gray Otis and Samuel Dexter, a truce 
was patched up, and a sort of confession 
signed by most of the students, and Col- 
lege went on again to the end of his Soph- 
omore year. But there were great heart- 
burnings; no successful study could be 
accomplished, and his class was mainly 
broken up. He applied, with others, to 
the Faculty for dismission, and to be 
recommended ad eundem to Dartmouth. 
They gave him (and all) a certificate in a 
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qualified form. On presenting himself — 
Ke was the only one whovat last decided to 
go there—to the Dartmouth Faculty, he 
was accepted on everything but this; but 
was informed that he could not be received 
on that certificate. He wrote to a legal 
friend in Boston, Mr. Bigelow, who, after 
some consideration, brought an action 
against President Webber, on his behalf. 
The principle applying to the whole was 
fought out on his, as a test case; and the 
Faculty were worsted, and compelled to 
give him a dismission in regular and ordi- 
nary form; and on this he was received at 
Hanover, where he had quietly remained, 
waiting to see what would be done with 
him. The mail bringing the communica- 
tion covering this “ regular” dismission ar- 
rived at Hanover on the morning of the 
Sabbath; and before opening what he felt 
must prove to be one of the most impor- 
tant papers in his life-history, this lad of 
twenty, though making no pretension to 
religion, threw himself reverently upon his 
knees, and, reading the twenty-fifth Psalm, 
devoutly prayed that God would prepare 
him for, and guide him in the use, of all 
the light upon his future which that letter 
might convey. He subsequently was not 
sure but full justice to the grace of God 
in his dealings with him demanded that 
he should associate the dawning of Chris- 
tian faith and hope in his soul with these 
incidents of this Sabbath morning. 

Admitted thus, in full, he mounted his 
horse the next day and rode home to wait 
for term-time to commence, full of joy. 
No incident of his Dartmouth course has 
come to my ear, except that he graduated 
with honor, in 1809, with his class, consist- 
ing of thirty-four members. 

Of these the Hon. Levi Woodbury filled 
the largest space in the public eye, and led 
off the eighteen lawyers, —a very large 
proportion, being more than half the class. 
Five were physicians, including Professor 
James Hadley, of Fairfield, Hamilton, and 
Hobart Colleges, Hon. Nathaniel Low, who 
has strayed into politics, and been post- 
master of Portland, and John Smith Sage, 
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who long practised at Sag Harbor, L. I., 
where he still lives, it is believed, at a ven- 
erable age. Two— General Stephen Har- 
riman Long and Ira Allen Partridge — 
went into military life. Two— Oliver 
Swaine Taylor and Asa Waldo Wildes— 
became teachers. One was a farmer, and 
one (Alphonso Converse Stuart) was 
early killed in a duel, —the first and last 
ever fought in Illinois, —his antagonist 
(Timothy Bennett) being hanged for mur- 
der. The five who studied Theology, be- 
sides the subject of this sketch, were Dr. 
John Brown, pastor successively at Caze- 
novia, N. Y., Pine Street, Boston, and 
Hadley, Mass.; Nathaniel Merrill, pastor 
at Lyndeborough, N. H., and Wolcott, N. 
Y.; Eli Smith, pastor at Frankfort, Ky., 
and Paris, Ky.; and Joel Wright, pastor 
at Leverett, Mass., Goshen, Mass., Wil- 
mington, Vt., Sullivan, N. H., and Bris- 
tol, N. H. 

With the intention of following, himself, 
the bent of the majority of his class and 
becoming a lawyer, Mr. Putnam went im- 
mediately from Hanover to the law-office 
of Esquire — afterwards Judge — Samuel 
Putnam, in Salem, who was a cousin of 
his father. This amiable relative and his 
excellent wife gave him a very warm wel- 
come to the family as well as to the office. 
The Judge and his wife—so far as the 
lines were then drawn — were Unitarians. 
Young Putnam fell at once into their easy 
ways; went with them to hear the not 
particularly pointed semi-Arian sermons 
of Dr. Barnard of the North Church; did 
not scruple very much at reading Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York on Sunday ; 
and in his journal — begun soon after his 
entrance upon law study, and continued 
until his failing strength laid down the 
pen, two months before his death — we 
find him deliberating matters of conven- 
ience in regard to going to a ball, and 
lamenting —in that connection — the res 
anguste domi. He went to the ball not- 
withstanding, and danced, in the course of 
the evening, “with the sentimental Miss 
C. S——, the ugly Miss J——, the ami- 
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able Miss L. B , the handsome Miss 
S. B——, the ‘musical Miss C » and 
the sweet Miss R——.” 

His conscience seems to have been sen- 
sitive to violations of the Sabbath, and 
ever and anon there appears in his jour- 
nal a decided indication of his desire and 
growing purpose to live a Christian life. 
On one Sabbath he mentions that the 
Judge gave a dinner; and after naming 
the dignitaries who were present, he de- 
scribes himself as going off alone to after- 
noon service, and, on his return, finding 
them all smoking, drinking, ete. He adds, 
“T really blush at this conduct, and I pray 
God that, whatever be my situation in life, 
I may never violate the sacred ordinance 
of his holy Sabbath.” 

About this time (13th Feb. 1810) he 
rode over to Andover to see the Institu- 
tion, — whose first class had graduated the 
year before, — and was agreeably surprised 
in regard to it. He says (and I quote, as 
showing what prejudices then existed) : 








“Found my old classmate, John Brown, 
who was very glad to see me. I spent with 
him an hour or two in recounting old College 
scenes, and in making inquiries concerning 
the Institution. I do verily believe that all 
the objections to this Institution arise from 
mere prejudice; that there have been the 
grossest set of bugbear stories set in circu- 
lation concerning it; and that it is in reality 
the most glorious establishment in the coun- 
try.” : 

About this time, in the providence of 
God, Dr. Reuben Dimond Mussey, who 
had graduated at Dartmouth in the class 
of 1803, and taken his first degree in 
medicine in 1806, went to Salem to prac- 
tise medicine, and was warmly recom- 
mended to young Putnam by Dr. Osgood, 
of Danvers, as one whom he would find to 
be “a pleasant Dartmouth man”; and an 
acquaintance speedily grew up between 
them which ripened to a warmth of friend- 
ship terminated only by the death of the 
elder of the two in the summer of 1866, 
Dr. Mussey’s influence led Putnam to the 
Tabernacle Church, where Dr. Samuel 
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Worcester then ministered. The first rec- 
ord which I find of this attendance was 
18th February, 1810, when he says: — 


“In the afternoon I went to Mr. Worcester’s 
meeting. His text was ‘God is love.’ He 
had preached from this text in the fore part of 
the day, when he had explained love in all 
its different kinds, and this afternoon made 
his improvement, which was very fine; and I 
must say I think him a preacher of the Chris- 
tian religion.” 


Soon after, 10th May, he writes as fol- 
lows : — 


“The most profitable part of this day was 
after this. I called on Dr. Mussey about half 
after uire (p. M.); found him rather unwell; 
and, at bis request, I tarried with him till 
towards twelve, which time I spent very 
pleasantly, and, I have the greatest reason 
to think, profitably. He conversed very freely 
and instructively. Our topics were some 
points in Calvinism, and the state of re- 
ligion, the attention to it in this vicinity, ete. 
Ihave the greatest reason to offer from the 
altar of a contrite heart an offering of thanks 
and adoration, love, and holy praise to Al- 
mighty God for the signal favors of this 
day.” 

Possibly the result of this conversation 
shows itself in the entry on the next Sab- 
bath afternoon : — 


“Dr. Barnard preached from these words : 
‘But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, etc. ; 
against such there is no law.’ There was no 
system in this discourse. I could not really 
find out what doctrine he meant to inculcate. 
There were many very good desultory re- 
marks in it, but I do not think it uncharitable 
to say it was a sermon better calculated to 
make people morally good than religiously so. 
The good Doctor labored hard to prove that 
our natures are not totally corrupt, but that 
there is always left ‘a power for a moral re- 
covery,’ —his own words. Did he mean to 
say that we are, of ourselves, able to exert that 
power without the influence of grace? Does 
he not mean that we are, of ourselves, totally 
unable to effect our salvation? In this, I con- 
ceive, consists our total depravity.” 


Again, under date of 19th June, he 
writes :—_ 
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“The greatest pleasure of this day was two 
hours spent with Dr. Mussey. I called on 
him at half after nine this evening. He was 
very agreeable, free, and cordial. Religion 
was our topic. He instructed me very kindly 
on many important doctrines, and made a 
very salutary impression on my heart. O 
that the Lord would never let me wax cold in 
my pursuit after Divine knowledge! May his 
grace ever move me to seek so much of Chris- 
tian doctrine as shall on the who'e be profit- 
able, and will the same grace ever check me 
in all fruitless speculation. Most fervently do 
I pray that I may never strive to improve my 
understanding in the controverted doctrines of 
Christianity to the neglect of my heart and 
affections. Dr. Mussey gave me some books 
to read, and I returned home at almost mid- 
night.” 


On the 24th June following he writes :— 


‘Attended a ‘night meeting’ for the first 
time in Salem. Mr. Thaddeus Osgood 
preached from ‘How shall we escape if we 
neglect so great salvation?’ It was very 
good and very impressive, with nothing in it 
which would hurt the good people in this town 
unless it might offend the pride, vanity, might, 
and strength of their wicked hearts, unless it 
should too imperiously call them to leave some 
of their darling worldly things, and fix their 
thoughts on heaven, and acknowledge the 
justice of God in condemning their worldly, 
carnal, and unregenerate hearts.” 


Under date of the next day, 25th June, 
1810, appears the first trace of a conflict 
which, for nearly two years, agitated his 
mind before it found solution and left him 
at peace. . 


“The Court of Common Pleas sitting here, 
had considerable interruption from clients. I 
did little study. But I have this day had 
many serious thoughts. My mind has been 
much occupied concerning my profession, — 
how I can live a rational, exemplary Christian 
life, and practice law? This is worthy my 
contemplation.” 


The traces of the intimacy with Dr. 
Mussey grew more frequent after this, 
and, with about equal pace, the tokens 
of a deepening conviction of the over- 
whelming importance of personal religion, 
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and of a more and more intense considera- 
tion of, and love for, the distinctively Evan- 
gelical doctrines. On witnessing the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper he used 
to say to himself, “ Why do I put this off ? 
I cannot wait much longer; I must soon 
surrender myself.” The fact was, that he 
was quite unable to designate any moment, 
hour, day, week, or month, in which THE 
GREAT CHANGE took place in his experi- 
ence; and this circumstance, with others 
growing out of the peculiarities of his posi- 
tion, had much to do with this delay. 
On the 6th January, 1811, he says : — 


“T spent the evening: with Dr. Mussey, the 
most of it on the subject of experimental re- 
ligion. It was sweet. Dr. Mussey opened 
himself more fully to me than he had ever be- 


.fore done, and a more sure and firm friendship 


was established, which I pray God may prove 
lasting, and eternally beneficial to each of us.” 


On the 10th February following Mr. Put- 
nam was received to the full communion 
and fellowship of the church where he had 
been baptized, by the Rev. Mr. Wads- 
worth, the pastor of his youth. From the 
tone of his journal at this time, it would 
appear that he had now rather settled 
down into the conviction that he was in 
the path of duty in studying for the law, 
but still not without frequent remaining 
mental conflicts. On the next day after 
his admission to the church he says: — 


“T read eighty pages in Blackstone, on the 
‘King’s Revenue.’ It is one of the driest 
parts of the book, but I was pretty well enter- 
tained with it. My mind was considerably 
occupied with the thoughts of my dedication 
[to God], and on the important question, — O, 
what is to be my future course? Am I to 
spend my days in instructing ignorant souls 
in the way to heaven? Am I to be a minis- 
ter of the cross, to preach to the world the 
everlasting Gospel? O glorious office! O 
delightful task! But, alas! I fear it is not 
for me to do this. I have thought, I have 
pondered, on this subject. I have besought 
the Lord to direct me, —to direct me imme- 
diately to quit my present profession, if it is 
his will; but I yet cannot see that it is my 
duty. Although it might appear strange and 
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even absurd that I could serve the cause of 
my God more in my present course than in 
preaching his word to his people, yet, strange 
as it is, such is my impression. I am so 
thoroughly convinced that the cause of Christ 
needs aid also of another kind, and from an- 
other quarter, that I have the presumption to 
think, —if my health should be spared, and I 
should meet with moderate success in my pro- 
fession, —that with my money, my personal 
exertion, and my influence in society, I may 
very essentially aid and assist the cause of 
missionary societies, young men in acquir- 
ing an education preparatory to the study of 
Divinity who would otherwise not feel able to 
go on; and that by the assistance of. God’s 
Spirit I may live a holy life, and thereby rec- 
ommend in a forcible manner the religion of 
Christ to the world; and that in numerous 
other ways (God’s grace assisting) I may 
strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts 
of the ministers of God’s people. I implore 
the direction of God in this thing.” 


Soon after, he read “ Horne’s Letters,” 
which gave him very vivid conceptions of 
the duty of Christians to send missionaries 
to the heathen, and led him to ask, with 
painful solicitude, “ Am J willing to go and 
preach the Gospel to these poor destitute 
creatures?” The life of Samuel Pearce — 
more especially as to his raising the inquiry 
whether he should leave Framingham, and 
go on a mission —also pressed the same 
question. 

The following extract, under date of 18th 
December, 1811, sheds light on the change 
which had taken place in his views of cer- 
tain matters : — 


“«T am glad I did not go to the party last 


evening at Miss H. O ’s. They tarried 
very late; danced a good deal; did little else. 
B—— and R—— are quite second best to- 
day. Ah! how well I can conceive of their 
feelings! how many such days have I mur- 
dered in stupid languor and fatigue! Yes, I 
am glad I did not go. I should not have 
danced. I hardly know what would tempt 
me to dance. Not that I feel anything crimi- 
nal in it, but I could not bring my feelings to 
it. Ihave for it no wish, nor desire. Never 
did I feel so great a disrelish for this amuse- 
ment as at this moment.” 
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Perhaps, in justice to his full judgment 
in this matter at this time, the following 
should be added, under date of 4th Feb- 
ruary, 1812:— 

“This evening Mrs. P. [Mrs. Putnam, of 
whose family he was an inmate] gave her ball. 
It was large and splendid, as well as what the 
votaries of this sort of amusement call pleas- 
ant. I did not well know what to do with 
myself at this ball. I knew it would be taken 
very unkindly by Mrs. P. if I were not pres- 
ent. I did not wish to dance; I wished to be 
entirely out of the way. But as I was cir- 
cumstanced I thought proper to be present 
and not dance. At present I have (what I 
hope I always shall have) conscientious scru- 
ples about the propriety of a Christian profes- 
sor’s joining in dancing ;- or, rather, I think it 
pretty clear that it is inconsistent with his 
profession. No one would infer my approba- 
tion of balls from my being at this, because I 
could not well be away from it; but they 
might infer my disapprobation of them from 
my being at this and not dancing; so I shall 
appear consistent, which should ever be a 
great object with a Christian. I felt some little 
inclination to dance at first, when the music 
began; but these feelings soon subsided, and 
I felt a constant increase of dissatisfaction. 
To see so many, both males and females, 
give themselves up so entirely, and at such 
obvious expense of time and money as there 
had been both by hosts and guests in prepa- 
ration for this vain, unsatisfying toil of amuse- 
ment; to reflect how horribly vacant and dis- 
satisfying are the hours which succeed such 
amusements, damped my feelings. I never 
more sensibly felt the vanity of a ball.” 


I make room here also for the following 
extract, both because it gives the details of 
an eyewitness, of a scene which has be- 
come classic in the modern history of mis- 
sions, and because it was the occasion 
when the beginning of Mr. Putnam’s final 
decision to change professions took place. 
It is under date of 6th February, 1812:— 


“ Attended at the ordination of the mission- 
aries at the Tabernacle. It commenced at 
eleven o’clock, and finished about two p. M. 
There were five young men solemnly ordained 
and consecrated to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel among the Heathen. Their names were 
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Judson, Hall, Newell, Nott, and Rice. It was 
a most solemn and interesting occasion in- 
deed; more so than almost any I ever wit- 
nessed. The Introductory Prayer was by Dr. 
Griffin. It was very well. The Sermon by 
Dr. L. Woods, from Psalm lxvii. Sentiment, 
—the duty of Christians to send the Gospel 
to the Heathen; the reasons and motives for 
it. I. The worth of souls; II. The plente- 
ousness of God’s redeeming mercy; III. 
The command of Christ; IV. The conduct 
of those who had this command from Christ ; 
V. The Gospel plan of salvation being uni- 
versal. This was really a very fine sermon; 
well written, with great ability and address ; 
delivered in a very animated and feeling man- 
ner. The address to the missionaries was 
very affecting indeed ; few could refrain from 
tears. The Charge, by Dr. Spring, was ad- 
mirable. The Right Hand of Fellowship was 
also very good, by Dr. Worcester. 

“On the whole, this was a most interesting 
occasion to the friends of Zion; an important 
day to the cause of Jesus among the Heathen 
of the earth 

“T saw my friend Poor [afterwards the mis- 
sionary at Ceylon, who was a townsman at 
Danvers, three years younger and three years 
later in graduating at Dartmouth, but who 
was now a student at Andover, in the class 
which Putnam afterwards entered], who was 
down this day. He gave mea letter, which 
he had written, in which he asked me ‘ whether 
I was unwaveringly satisfied that I could best 
serve the cause of Christ by remaining in my 
present course?’ A solemn question indeed ! 
O that God would enable me to meet it, and 
to answer it in such a way as not to deceive 
myself, and not to dishonor him! I must 
give it much solemn, careful, and prayerful 
consideration.” 


The following entry on the 18th Feb- 
ruary, will be read with interest in this 
connection : — 


“T devoted the afternoon to the missiona- 
ries with a pleasure I have seldom felt in my 
life. I aided them in getting on board, which 
was late in the afternoon. There was so little 
time that Captain Heard concluded not to sail 
till morning. The missionary ladies parted 
from their friends on the wharf with great 
calmness; yes, with a most Christian firm- 
ness. Everything on board was in confusion ; 
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it was cold, and a little dark and gloomy. I 
wished much to remain on board and go down 
in the brig with them a few miles and return 
in the pilot-boat. Mr. S. B. I and my- 
self resolved we would not quit them until 
they sailed. We remained on board all night, 
for which the missionaries were very thankful 
indeed. It was one of the most interesting 
and happy nights I ever spent in my life, — 
long, long may I remember it! I conversed 
much with the ladies; we all sang many 
psalm-tunes ; we had reading and prayers by 
Mr. Judson I rose very early the next 
morning, not having slept much, and had 
much serious conversation with Mr. I—— 
on deck before the rest arose. Captain Heard 
came on board about eight; we sailed soon. 
Got down as far as the islands about half af- 
ter nine, when Mr. I—— and myself left the 
brig and returned in the pilot-boat. We took 
leave of our dear friends, the missionaries, in 
a sweet manner. I was much joyed to find 
them so firm, so steady, and so calm 

Mr. and Mrs. Judson stood looking over upon 
us when we got into the boat, as pleasantly 
as if they were to see us in a few hours. Ah, 
what support have they who have God to sup- 
port them! We soon arrived at Salem, just 
as the brig went out of sight with a most ex- 
cellent northwest wind. O may tle God of 
all peace and consolation, and of all blessing, 
be with them and bless them ‘” 


The great question of questions with 
him, stimulated by the letter of his friend 
and townsman Poor, now gave him little 
rest. On the 7th March next he paid a 
visit to this friend at the Seminary, con- 
cerning which he says: — 

“Went to South Parish [Andover] ; spent 
the afternoon and evening at the Divinity 
College. Saw my friend Poor, who intro- 
duced me to many of his brothers. I was 
very much pleased with all I saw. I never 
yet knew what it is for ‘brothers to dwell to- 
gether in unity,’ but I saw it here. I went 
into the library. It is large. I attended 
prayers in the Chapel; very solemn and devo- 
tional indeed. A Mr. Lord prayed; I have 
seldom heard so good a prayer, nor did I ever 
witness such devotion. O, how impressed on 
my mind was this sentiment: ‘it is good to be 
here”! I went into commons with the stu- 
dents; I believe they were good, but I recol- 
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lect little about them. My attention was 
much taken up with the contemplation of the 
joy and happiness these followers of the meek 
and lowly Jesus have in forsaking all, and fol- 
lowing their Lord, in devoting and dedicating 
themselves and their all to God. After com- 
mons I attended a prayer-meeting [it was Sat- 
urday evening], which was in character with 
everything in the place. It gave me more 
sensibly than ever to feel the truth of that 
Divine promise, ‘ Where two or three are gath- 
ered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.’ After prayers I spent some 
time with Poor; our subject being, whether it 
be not my duty to change my profession? We 
considered it in all its possible views, I hope 
with a sincere desire to learn of God what he 
will graciously please to require of me. Poor 
presented me with some new and very strong 
views of the subject; he had thought much 
of it. The duty seemed almost clear. But I 
hope I look to God for direction.” 


From this time he did little at his law- 
books and little at his law-writings; being 
too full of the “great question,” until he 
could get it decided. Some of his best 
friends added to his perplexity. Dr. Mus- 
sey “thought it very questionable whether 
duty called him to leave his present occu- 
pation”; though subsequently, when he 
found that the warmth of young Putnam’s 
feelings in this direction did not abate, 
he thought “it might be his duty.” Dr. 
Worcester was very cautious in his advice. 
He “differed with his brethren in not ad- 
vising young men so indiscriminately as 
some did to study for the ministry. He 
thought there was—to be sure —a great 
call for laborers; it was a laudable profes- 
sion, a glorious work; but there were 
wanting pious men in the other profes- 
sions, and we do not act consistently in 
praying there may be such, and then ad- 
vising every pious young man to study 

‘ theology.” He did not exactly give any 
opinion on the case in hand, but he left 
on Mr. Putnam’s mind the strong impres- 
sion that he thought a change would be ill 
advised. 

Prayer and meditation, however, kept 
gradually crowding the young lawyer 
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away from the bar toward the pulpit. 
And on the 1st April he went over to 
Andover to attend Dr. Porter’s inaugura- 
tion as Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, and 
to advise with the professors as to his 
duty. His experience is naively put down 
thus : — 


“The exercises began late. Dr. Holmes, 
of Cambridge, preached the Sermon, from 
Acts xiv. 12, ‘And they called Paul Mer- 
curius, because he was the chief speaker.’ 
He treated of Paul as an orator; (1) the 
manner of his oratory ; (2) the sources of it. 
He addressed the students, and the Professor 
elect respectively, as the subject concerned 
them. It was a pretty good sermon; it con- 
tained excellent matter; perhaps it was a 
little flowery, and the Doctor’s manner was 
not good. The Installing Prayer, by Mr. D. 
Dana, was excellent. The music good. We 
all dined in commons with the students. 
After that I spent some time with my friends. 
I then called, with friend Poor, on the Pro- 
fessors Woods and Stuart. I was sorry to 
find the new Professor Porter and Dr. Griffin 
present. My subject was introduced, but all 
seemed to go hard. Professor Woods stared at 
the idea of my wishing to enter the present 
Junior Class. Professor Stuart said nothing. 
Professor Porter looked kindly enough, but 
tookno part. Dr. Griffin said a clergyman’s sal- 
ary was not the thing to pay debts with [young 
Putnam owed for his legal tuition and board 
with Judge P.]; that even if I were ready to 
be ordained to-morrow, my debt would be a 
great objection. I had prepared myself to 
meet every obstacle; and although I confess 
all this did not look encouraging, yet it con- 
vinced me that all these good men are made 
of flesh and blood, and that I must look above 
for direction and comfort.” 


The next day he called again upon Dr. 
Woods, who said he should once have ad- 
vised a young gentleman situated as he 
[Putnam] was to leave the law and study 
theology, but should not do so now. The 
Professor could not be persuaded to say 
that he might enter the Junior Class, if he 
came; but thought “some attention should 
be paid to his feelings,” and, if he wanted 
to come very much, perhaps some outside 
arrangement could be made by which he 
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should receive some aid, and possibly he 
could be licensed to preach [he was then 
twenty-six, and almost admitted to the 
bar] before the present Junior Class. 

Back once more at Salem, Dr. Mussey 
at last advised decidedly against any 
change. But just now Mr. Putnam's own 
father astonished him by saying that he 
wished he had studied divinity instead of 
law; thought he would be both happier 
and more useful in it; and, on finding that 
his son’s mind was strongly drawn in that 
direction, the good father said that the 
debt néed not deter him, —that “he would 
attend to that,” and that the only thing to 
be done was “to find the path of duty, and 
walk in it.” This, after a day of fasting 
and prayer, decided him. He wrote a 
long and affectionate letter, which he smug- 
gled into the possession of Judge and Mrs. 
Putnam at bed-time. He went down to 
breakfast the next morning with a trem- 
bling heart, lest the Judge, particularly, 
“should not take the thing well.” He was 
treated, however, very kindly indeed; the 
Judge said he should offer no obstacle 
whatever, and added that he was welcome 
to his tuition fees (about $400), and that 
as to his board, he might give him a note 
and pay it “whenever it should be con- 
venient.” “Mrs. P.,” he adds, “said but 
little, — she could not talk.” On the next 
Saturday, 11th April, 1812, he went over 
to Andover, prevailed on the professors to 
admit him to the class which had entered 
Juniors six months before ; was examined 
on the next Wednesday, passed favorably 
in everything except his experimental knowl- 
edge of religion [he says, “I was confused, 
I cannot yet converse on this subject ”], 
and was admitted, and bought, and sat dili- 
gently down to the study of, his Hebrew 
grammar. 

He commenced by rooming with John 
Wallace Ellingwood, — so long and so use- 
fully a pastor at Bath, Me.,—of the then 
Senior Class; whose chum Huntington (a 
name not in the present Triennial, whose 
list of those students who did not graduate, 
begins with 1816) had just left. On the 
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evening of the first day’s experience in his 
new capacity he says: — 


“T this evening, for the first time in my life, 
prayed in the presence of another. The stu- 
dents always have prayers in their rooms night 
and morning, they officiating alternately ; and 
Brother Ellingwood requested me to pray 
this evening. I got through without much 
difficulty.” 


But little space can be afforded for the 
record of Mr. Putnam’s Seminary life, nor 
is it essential, as the stream flowed very 
calmly on toward the ocean, in the usual 
way. His room-mate, after the first year, 
seems to have been his classmate, Leonard 
Jewett, who spent his life as a home 
missionary in Western New York, and in 
his native New Hampshire, where he died 
(at Hollis) 16th February, 1862, aged 75. 

Now and then a record is to be found 
in his journal which implies that the former 
days, on the whole, were very much —in 
some things—like the present; and that 
the absolutely golden age, even of Andover, 
may lie in the future rather than in the 
past. As witness this: — 


“24th July, 1812.—I have been but indif- 
ferently well, —had rather a sick turn in the 
forenoon. J believe it is owing to Commons. 
They are really bad. I cannot endure them ; 
although I am willing to eat anything which 
will not injure my health.” 


One incident —a specimen of many that 
came after it — related of his middle year, 
shows the contrast between the way of 
doing some things then and now: — 


“10th April, 1818. — In the afternoon went 
to Dracut, to read for the people to-morrow. 

“11th April, 1813.—I felt great fears all 
the morning about the part I had to take this 
day. I read Dr. Dwight’s ‘Sermon at- the 
Ordination of Mr. N. W. Taylor. Text, . 
1 Pet. i. 12. It was an excellent sermon, but 
I suspect too learned and high-wrought for 
such a society. I was but little agitated, com- 
pared with what I had expected. In the after- 
noon I read Mr. Ethan Smith’s Sermon on 
‘The Righteousness of God.’ Text, Ps. exix. 
137. This sermon was much more distin- 
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guishing and practical. I believe the people 
liked it better.” 


The following, in the winter of his Senior 
year, has a bearing in the same direc- 
tion : — 

“3d February, 1814.—This evening our 
class met the professors to converse on the sub- 
ject of the license they now give us to preach 
in the Chapel. They said much on the com- 
mencement of our preaching, — very faithful 
and solemn. O that it might make a lasting 
impression on every mind!” 


His class began to speak in Chapel, 21st 
February, 1814; he got into the plan of his 
first sermon 17th February of his Senior 
year, and got out of the sermon, well tran- 
scribed, 3d March, and preached it in the 
Chapel on the evening of Sabbath, 19th 
June, of the same year. Ile preached the 
same sermon (with his second, just finished) 
on the next Sabbath but one (3d July) at 
Middleton; his first preaching,—in the 
usual acceptation of the term, — having 
been at a “lecture” at Haverhill on the 
previous Friday. 

For a man so pre-eminently a man of 
peace as he was it is a little remarkable 
that, in the providence of God, he should 
have been more than once, or even twice, 
made the hinge on which a serious diffi- 
culty turned. Reference has been made 
to the fact that his case was made in the 
law a test one for the decision of the ques- 
tion whether the Harvard Faculty should 
give to the seceding members of their 
Class of 1809 “regular” papers of dis- 
mission. A circumstance not exactly sim- 
ilar, yet which involved a lawsuit turning 
on his case as plaintiff, occurred at An- 
dover. It seems that that then large town 
was taking its full share of the political 
excitement in those days raging between 
the Democrats and the Federalists, and, 
under Democratic advisement, the select- 
men, at the town-meeting for the election 
of Governor, ete., 5th April, 1813, refused 
all the votes offered at the poll by the 
students of the Seminary; presumably on 
the ground of the want of a suflicient resi- 
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dence. Mr. Putnam, as better versed, from 
his legal training, in such matters than his 
fellow-students, no doubt was prominent 
in pleading their case, and in faithfully 
warning the town functionaries that it was 
a serious responsibility which they assumed 
in their action. It was natural, therefore, 
that when, subsequently, the authorities of 
the Seminary felt that justice to all the 
interests involved demanded that the case 
should be carried before the courts, the 
trustees, with his consent, should com- 
mence the suit against the selectmen in 
his name. The action came to trial 1st 
December, 1813, with the result of a verdict 
for the plaintiff, with damages in the sum 
of fifty dollars. The two following extracts 
from Mr. Putnam’s journal will indicate 
the bearing of the verdict on the future : — 


“4th April, 1814.— Spent the chief of this 
day in Governor election. The selectmen con- 
sented for us all to vote. The meeting was 
rather peaceable, although the Democrats were 
exceedingly enraged at the students’ voting. 
There was no personal abuse, though much 
vile and profane language in the general. 
Our voting gave the Federalists a majority of 
about forty.” 

“12th May, 1814.— Went to Andover [it 
was in the spring vacation] with Brother 
E—— to vote at Representative meeting. 
The Federalist majority was ten,—just the 
number of students who voted, which secured 
the election of Capt. S. O instead of ‘Dr. 
K——. I am satisfied it was proper for the 
students to vote.” 


The entry in his journal of the last day 
of his Seminary course is very brief. He 
had prepared a dissertation, which it is 
presumed that he read. But he merely 
says: — 


“98th September, 1814.— Attended exami- 
nation [which was the unpretending name 
then given to the Anniversary]. Not so 
many spectators as usual. Saw my friend 
Dr. Mussey, who is about leaving this part of 
the country to go to Dartmouth College [to 
be Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Medicine, of Materia Medica, Therapeutics, 
and Obstetrics; which office, in whole or in 
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part, he held from 1814 to 1838]. After ex- 
ercises were over, I rode to Danvers with 
father. 

“This day closed my studies at this dear, 
sacred place. But such was the confusion, 
that I realized very little of it, and saw few of 
my classmates to bid them farewell.” 


It was an excellent company of twenty- 
six graduates which went forth that day. 
Among them were Andrus, the Coloniza- 
tion Agent to Africa, who laid down his 
life at Sierra Leone at the early age of 30; 
Horatio Bardwell, the missionary in India, 
who yet died at the good old age of 77, in 
the place of his New England pastorate of 
almost thirty years; Nehemiah Cleveland, 
the eminent teacher and professor, who 
still lives among the few survivors; Calvin 
Colton, who, after more than twenty years 
of various Presbyterian service, became an 
Episcopalian author, editor, and professor, 
and died at the South, at 66; Ralph Em- 
erson, — for almost a quarter of a century 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History at An- 
dover, who died at the West, at 75; Alex- 
ander Metcalf Fisher, the brilliant and 
early lost professor at Yale; Gallaudet, 
who was ears to the deaf and a tongue to 
the dumb, until God took him from his 
work, at 64; Nathaniel Hewit, the stern 
Apostle of Temperance, and some other 
things, who lived to die at 79; Calvin 
Hitchcock, who lately ended his extended 
life, after having been a Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts pastor for some thirty-five 
years; Sylvester Larned, whose brief bril- 
liance blazed with such telling effulgence 
at the far South, and whose name will 
never be lost from the list of American or- 
ators, though he died at 24; the blessed 
Poor, whose ashes sleep with those of his 
converts in Ceylon; Miles P. Squier, — 
home missionary, pastor, teacher, and 
professor, — holding out to 74; and Mitch- 
ell, who, in unassuming faithfulness, still 
keeps busy as a missionary among the weak 
and the poor here, within the suburbs of 
the metropolis of New England. 

Thirteen of these twenty-six, the exact 
statistics of whose lives lie before me, at- 
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tained the remarkable average age of more 
than seventy years and nine months! 
While this does not include seven who are 
supposed to have lived’ longer than the 
average of the class,—several of whom 
still survive ! 


After leaving the Seminary Mr. Putnam 
—now nearly twenty-eight — preached, 
9th October, at Brookfield, Mass.; then 
three Sabbaths at Gloucester, Mass. ; 
then four Sabbaths, 6th to 27th No- 
vember, at Portsmouth, N. H. At the 
end of these four Sabbaths he received a 
call, with entire unanimity on the part of 
the church, and concurred in by a major- 
ity of the legal voters present of the par- 
ish, to become the pastor of the First 
Church and Society in Portsmouth, at a 
salary of $1,000 per annum, and parson- 
age. 
There were circumstances connected 
with this call which very much embar- 
rassed the question of duty, and which 
greatly tried the subject of it in his en- 
deavor to determine the will of God con- 
cerning it. It was the day of the out- 
breaking of the Unitarian controversy. 
Dr. Buckminster, the old pastor, had been 
soundly Orthodox, and the church were 
so; but a majority of the parish was the 
other way. Without any special plan or 
thought on his part, it had so happened 
that Mr. Putnam was led to preach all day 
on his first Sabbath as a candidate-on the 
“ Goodness of God.” The theme, perhaps, 
was not then so common a one among Or- 
thodox preachers as the discussion of other 
aspects of the Divine character; and it, 
and his treatment of it, proved specially 
grateful to many in the congregation who 
might otherwise easily have been led to 
dislike and oppose him; so that when the 
church had unanimously voted to invite 
him to become its pastor, a majority of 
those members of the parish who were 
then active in the matter voted concur- 
rence, and the call was given. But the 
fact that those who desired him to become 
their minister were a real minority of the 
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entire parish soon became obvious, and 
was not concealed from him; and, as it 
was the furthest conceivable from his na- 
ture to wish—or, except upon the com- 
pulsion of the sternest sense of duty, to 
consent — to go where he was not wanted, 
it made the subject an extremely difficult 
one to conclude upon. Under ordinary 
circumstances he would not have hesitated 
for a moment to decline to go. But the 
church pleaded that the interests of the 
truth demanded an, Orthodox pastor; that 
they were unusually united in him as such ; 
that, providentially, a majority of the par- 
ish had voted to concur with them in invit- 
ing him, so as to make his settlement le- 
gally possible; that there was every hope 
that, when settled, all opposition would 
subside; and that, if he declined their call, 
it would be, to human view, extremely dif- 
ficult, if not quite impossible, to unite on 
any other candidate who would preach the 
pure Gospel. These views had weight 
with his mind, and when re-enforced — as 
they were—by the decided judgment of 
Dr. Worcester, the’ Andover Professors, 
and others in whose opinions he placed 
great reliance, they at last — after many 
. weeks of struggle and uncertainty — per- 
suaded him that he ought to undertake the 
trust. On the 17th January, 1815, he 
wrote and despatched his acceptance, and 
the ordination was appointed for the 15th 
March. 

The Council was composed of Rev. Dr. 
Spring, of Newburyport (Bro. Samuel 
Tenny, Del.); Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, of 
Danvers (Bros. Eleazer Putnam [his fa- 
ther] and Elijah Flint, Dels.); Rev. Mr. 
Porter, of Rye, N. H. (Dea. Nathaniel 
Marden, Del.) ; Rev. Mr. Rowland, of Ex- 
eter, N. H. (Dea. Samuel Gilman, and 
Bro. Ward C. Dean, Dels.); Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, of Salem (Bro. John Punch- 
ard, Del.); Rev. Mr. Webster, of Hamp- 
ton, N. H. (Dea. Jonathan Garland, Del.) ; 
Rev. Mr. French, of North Hampton, 
N. H. (Bro. Thomas Leavitt, Del.); Rev. 
Mr. Parker, of Portsmouth (Dea. John 
Marshall, and Bros. Joseph Haven and 
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Nathaniel P. Hoar, Dels.); Rev. Mr. Ab- 
bot, of Greenland, N. H. (Dea. John 
Weeks, and Bro. Thomas Berry, Dels.) ; 
Rev. Mr. Clary, of Dover, N. H. (Bro. 
John Hayes, Del.); Rev. Mr. Dana, of 
Newburyport, Mass. (Bro. Benjamin Wy- 
att, Del.); with Bro. Daniel Poor, Del. 
from the Rev. Mr. Walker’s Church, in 
Danvers, and Bro. Ivory Hovey, Del. 
from the Rev. Mr. Thompson’s Church, in 
Berwick, Me. There was present, also, 
the Rev. Dr. Porter, Professor in the The- 
ological Seminary at Andover. Rev. Mr. 
Thompson was chosen Moderator, Rev. 
Mr. Dana Scribe, and Rev. Mr. French 
Assistant Scribe; but Rev. Mr. Thompson 
“not arriving, as had been expected,” Mr. 
Wadsworth was chosen Moderator. After 
the usual presentation of the votes of the 
church and parish, and of the answer of 
the candidate accepting their call, a re- 
monstrance of thirty-seven persons, “ par- 
ishioners of the North Parish,” — so styled, 
—was offered and read. This paper 
urged, — 

“1, That we have not been favored with 
those means of knowing the qualifications of 
the candidate which are usual in cases of so © 
high’importance. 

“2. We are also confident that Mr. Putnam 
does not possess sufficient knowledge of the 
religious opinions of the parishioners gener- 
ally, or of their dispositions towards him, as a 
candidate for their minister, to enable him to 
decide with propriety on a subject so interest- 
ing to himself. 

“3. We consider it highly improper that a 
question of such magnitude should be decided 
by the vote of so small a proportion of the 
parishioners. 

“4, Because we have strong reasons for the 
belief that Mr. Putnam’s religious principles 
are opposed to those of a large majority of 
the parishioners, and are such as cannot be 
enforced with any prospect of success, but by 
the exercise of sound judgment, and by talents 
above mediocrity. 

“5. Because we consider the conduct of 
the majority of the meeting alluded to was 
uncandid and unreasonable, and such as in its 
nature is calculated to establish irreconcilable 
divisions in the parish.” ’ 
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The protestants enlarged upon each of 
these heads, and closed their formidable 
document by suggesting, that, although the 
church was unanimous for Mr. Putnam, it 
should be considered that it was not large 
as compared with the membership of the 
parish, and by pleading with all concerned 
to consider that Mr. Putnam’s settlement, 
in their judgment, must “ necessarily and 
inevitably divide and break up the parish, 
and perhaps leave neither branch of the 
division in a condition very favorable to 
the support of the Gospel ministry,” for 
which reasons they “ respectfully request 
the Reverend Council to take the subject 
of our complaints into their serious and 
religious consideration, and to take such 
measures relative thereto as may be best 
calculated to restore peace and harmony, 
and promote the cause of virtue and re- 
ligion among us.” This was signed by a 
formidable array of Penhallows, Pearses, 
Langdons, and other magnates of the 
town. A committee of these remonstrants 
was further heard, in verbal explanation 
and support of the positions taken in their 
paper. After which the committees of 
the church and parish were heard in re- 
ply. 

The Council gave the matters thus pre- 
sented a patient and prayerful considera- 
tion, and after a four hours’ session adopted 
the following minute: — 

“The Council desire gratefully to notice 
the kind interposition of Heaven in behalf of 
this beloved and hitherto favored church and 
society, in leading them under circumstances, 
in such a degree auspicious, to the choice of 
a pastor. They regret that on a subject so 
vitally important to their present and ever- 
lasting interests, that harmony is not more 
entire. They especially regret that gentlemen 
who have acknowledged claims on their sin- 
cere respect are not gratified by the present 
election. They rejoice, however, that on this 
occasion the church have proceeded with en- 
tire unanimity. And they have additional 


matter of gratification in reflecting that none 
of the objections against the candidate are of 
a personal kind ; the gentlemen remonstrating 
having generally expressed much respect for 
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his character, and having rested their objec- 
tions, in part, on the want of a more particu- 
lar acquaintance,—a defect to be traced to 
special and urgent circumstances in his case, 
Nor can they repress the hope that from this 
more particular acquaintance will result a 
mutual satisfaction and harmony. On the 
whole, the Council, having attempted to take 
the most serious and impartial view of the 
subject at large, are led to conclude that a 
regard to the honor of God, and to the inter- 
ests and future peace of this church and soci- 
ety, forbids them to consider the remonstrance 
presented as a sufficient obstacle to the ordina- 
tion of the pastor elect.” 


The way being thus open, the examina- 
tion was proceeded with, and it was voted 
that “ they are so far satisfied respecting his 
qualifications for the ministry, that they are 
prepared to proceed to ordination.” This 
stage was reached at 4 o’clock, Pp. M., when 
the services were proceeded with in the 
meeting-house. The Introductory Prayer 
was made by Dr. Worcester; the Sermon 
was by Professor Porter, from 2 Cor. ii. 16, 
“ And who is suflicient for these things ?” 
the Consecrating Prayer was by Dr. 
Spring; the Charge to the Pastor was 
by Rev. Mr. Wadsworth; the Right Hand 
of Fellowship by Rev. Mr. Parker; and 
the Concluding Prayer by the Rev. Mr. 
Dana. One clause of the result reveals a 
custom then in use which has now gone 
into oblivion : — 


“The Council then repaired to the meeting- 
house [at the beginning of the public service], 
when the church having renewed their call, 
and the candidate his acceptance, the ordina- 
tion was solemnized,” etc. 


In his “ Fifty Years’ Ministry,” preached 
in 1865, in review of his half-century of la- 
bor asa pastor, Dr. Putnam spoke, as follows, 
of this occasion and its circumstances : — 


“The church there was small, yet unani- 
mous and urgent in their invitation for me to 
settle with them. But the parish was in a 
divided state, — one portion friendly to Evan- 
gelical preaching, the other, and a powerful 
one, firmly and intelligently opposed to it. 

“ The truth is, — the great crisis for Chris- 
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tian doctrine in the Congregational churches 
of New England had then come. Some of 
you, my hearers, (though the number is small,) 
can recollect what that crisis was. For along 

_ time previous tc 1815 there had been in our 
churches a gradual and imperceptible falling 
away from those doctrines of faith which had 
been held and inculcated by all the primitive 
fathers in the ministry. I refer here to such 
doctrines as a Trinity of persons in the God- 
head, the entire native sinfulness of the hu- 
man heart, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
election by the sovereign purpose of God, 
justification by the righteousness of Christ, 
and other doctrines intimately connected with 
these. The new views of Christian doctrine 
which began to prevail in our New England 
Congregational churches, fifty years ago, were 
not then called Unitarianism, but Liberal Chris- 
tianity. This change was realized in Ports- 
mouth. Much of it was felt in the First Parish 
there, and it was the occasion of the dissent in 
giving me a united call to settle with them in 
November, 1814. I saw the nature of the 
opposition; and a view of it was very dis- 
heartening. Still, I finally yielded to the 
counsel of the fathers of that day, and gave an 
affirmative answer to the call. But when the 
day appointed for my ordination came, March 
15, 1815, and the Council had convened, a 
remonstrance against my settlement was pre- 
sented to that body, signed by a larger number 
of parishioners than ever voted forme. The 
committee of the remonstrants argued power- 
fully and eloquently through much of the day 
against the ordination of the candidate, though 
they treated him personally with entire respect. 
The ground of their argument was the differ- 
ence of doctrinal belief between the candidate 
and what they alleged to be a majority of the 
parish. 

“The question then arose in the Council, 
What should be done? They perceived that 
at a legal meeting of the parish a regular call 
had been given to the candidate. They knew 
the history of that church and people, during 
the three years that followed the death of their 
last minister, Rev. Dr. Buckminster, who for 
more than thirty years had been a preacher 
of strictly Evangelical doctrine ; and believing 
that there was no hope of more union in the 
parish, the Council decided, with the consent 
of the candidate, to proceed to his ordination, 
so that an experiment might be made on the 
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question, whether God would not yet bless 
that ministration of his truth which had been 
so faithfully addressed to that church and 
people, by all the preceding ministers who had 
been over them in the Gospel. 

“You see, my friends, the trying position 
in which I was placed. I was then a young 
man, and with no experience in the Christian 
ministry. You will not wonder that I trem- 
bled at the thought of beginning that arduous 
work with such a fearful opposition. But I 
yielded to the advice of the Council, which 
contained such wise and venerable men as 
Rev. Drs. Wadsworth, Spring, Porter, Dana, 
and Worcester; and in doing this I was 
yielding also to the earnest wishes- of the 
church and a fair proportion of the parish. 
The ordination services commenced at so late 
an hour of the day that lights had to be 
brought in to close them in the evening. The 
Rev. Dr. Porter preached the sermon from 
those words of Paul where, in view of the 
greatness of the ministerial work, he ex- 
claimed, ‘And who is sufficient for these 
things?’ Many encouraging words did the 
preacher utter for the candidate. But when 
the hands of those fathers in the ministry 
came to be placed on my unworthy head, 
sealing me with consecrating prayer to the 
arduous work of the ministry in such trying 
circumstances, you will not wonder that I was 
almost overwhelmed under a sense of such 
solemn responsibilities; and yet I thought I 
could humbly trust with the apostle, in the 
spirit of my text this day, that Christ Jesus 
our Lord would enable me to meet all the 
labors, cares, and trials which were before 
me.” 


The following is the entry in his journal 
in regard to the scenes and services of the 
first Sabbath of this new ministry : — 


19 March, 1815.— Pleasant. Did not Tise 
early, but enjoyed my morning devotions. 

“ Preached for the first time to my own dear 
flock. In the morning from Ezekiel itt. 17, 
on my own duties ; in the afternoon on Philip- 
pians ii. 29, on the people’s duties. Baptized 
Jirst child (Mr. Parry’s) by name of William 
Fowler. 

“ What a trying day! I must say it was a 
pleasant one to me. How new the scene! 
To address a congregation as my own ; my own 
dear people! There is something in these 
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words which makes my blood thrill with joy. 
O. how thankful should I be to God for put- 
ting me into the ministry ; me who am so un- 
worthy! 

“God works by humble means; this is my 
hope. O, will he bless me in my work; will 
he accompany with the influences of his 
Spirit the exercises of this day? , let eter- 
nity show some good fruit from these sermons ; 
may they benefit both my friends and enemies ! 

“‘T hear that the opposition have purchased 
ground for a new meeting-house; eighty 
shares, twenty-five subscribed for. Well, they 
are in the Lord’s hands. There I will leave 
them, and pray him to bless them. Only, O 
God, glorify thy name by the wrath of man; 
LT leave all with thee ; myself, my dear friends, 
this church and people. O for the outpour- 
ings of thy Spirit! Are there not sinners 
here whom thou wilt bless and save? hear 
my prayer, for Jesus’ sake.” 


Mr. Putnam settled himself at once in 
earnest to his ministerial work, and, with 
the deep feeling that all things else would 
be vain without the help of God, applied 
himself with a warm and prayerful heart 
to the endeavor to bring about a revival 
spirit in his church and congregation, — 
faithfully seconded by good Deacon Tap- 
pan (uncle of William B. Tappan, the poet), 
Deacon Harris, Ex-Governor Langdon, and 
others; among whom was a little band of 
praying women. He was very soon permit- 
ted to hear the voice asking, “ What must I 
do to be saved?” He soon established an 
inquiry-meeting, which he continued during 
eighteen of the twenty years of his minis- 
try in Portsmouth, and which had a direct 
bearing, in the providence of God, upon 
the hopeful conversion of a very large pro- 
portion of all who joined his church by 
confession of faith, during that ministry. 
He made it his great business to deal with 
his hearers in regard to their formal rela- 
tions to God and eternity; and he was 
greatly blessed in doing so. Without any- 
thing like what would be called a great 
revival during the first twelve years of 

. his ministry, there were frequent conver- 
sions, — perhaps an average of almost one 
monthly during the whole of that time; 
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and the members of the church were in- 
vigorated in piety, and the church itself, 
as an organism, stimulated and strength- 
ened. 

In 1826 God answered his prayers, and 
.crowned his labors, with a powerful and 
glorious work of grace, which continued, 
indeed, through more than fifteen months, 
and which brought more than seventy into 
the fold. At one of the inquiry-meetings 
then held at the parsonage, the large num- 
ber of one hundred and thirty-five was pres- 
ent, while the church, at the same hour, in 
another place, were pouring out their sup- 
plications. This revival, with its results, 
put a new aspect upon everything, and so 
increased the church and congregation 
that, by the advice of the friends of the 
cause, the great work of setting off an 
important portion of the members to found 
a colony church was undertaken, and a 
fine house of worship for its use was built 
and paid for. 

Mr. Putnam wrote on the last page of 
his journal for that year thus: — 


“31 December, 1827. — The most interesting 
year I have ever spent in my ministry, because 
the Lord has signally blessed my labors, by 
pouring out his Spirit, and renewing and sanc- 
tifying so many of my dear people; a number, 
I would hope, not less than from one hundred 
to one hundred and ten. Glory to God in the 
highest! Seventy-four have been added to 
the church by profession, and ten by letter. 
My labors have been very great, but the Lord 
has sustained me. Our family has been large 
and expensive [he had, by this time, seven 
children], more so than ever, and my expenses 
have exceeded my income; but I would leave 
it all with God.” 


In 1833-34 there was another similar, 
though less extensive, religious awakening 
in connection with his labors, which 
brought as many as thirty hopeful con- 
verts into the church. 

Soon after he commenced his ministry 
he was called to a position of trial and per- 
plexity, in being compelled to settle for 
himself a question then practical to many 
of his brethren, in regard to the matter of 


a 
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pulpit exchanges; a question growing out 
of the “ Unitarian controversy,” and of the 
gradual withdrawal of the incongruous ele- 
ments which had been so far held in solu- 
tion in the common Congregationalism, in 
order that they might crystallize into the 
two separate bodies, since known as Ortho- 
dox, or Trinitarian Congregationalists, and 
Unitarian Congregationalists. 

Rev. Nathan Parker, D.D., a graduate 
of Harvard in 1803, who had studied the- 
ology with Dr. Bancroft of Worcester, and 
been two years tutor in Bowdoin College, 
had been settled, in September, 1808, over 
the “ South Parish Church” in Portsmouth, 
where he was pastor when Mr. Putnam 
was ordained over the first church, and as 
such had attended his ordination, and, as 
will be remembered, had given him the 
Right Hand of Fellowship. His sympathies 
were as decided with the developing Uni- 
tarianism of the day as Mr. Putnam’s were 
with the old theology. As the drift of the 
separating tides of Congregationalism went 
on, it was inevitable that theological sym- 
pathy between them should grow less and 
less; and, living thus side by side, it was 
equally inevitable that this divergence 
should some time assert itself in the matter 
of official intercourse between them. 

They practically ceased to exchange 
pulpits in the spring of 1819. In April, 
1820, Dr. Parker addressed a letter to 
Mr. Putnam, referring to the fact that, in 
an interview between them in November 
of the previous year, Mr. Putnam had 
stated to him that doubts existed in his 
mind whether he could continue that ex- 
change, but that he had not formed a de- 
cided opinion. upon the matter. Dr. Par- 
ker goes on to say that he has not himself 
referred to the subject in conversation 
again, and has been willing his own char- 
acter should suffer in silence, and has felt 
that what had passed debarred him from 
making further offers; but he has hoped 
their intercourse might be renewed, and 
waited patiently for Mr. Putnam’s deter- 
mination. He says, however, that he has 
now assumed that Mr. Putnam’s neglecting 
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to request an exchange on the day of the 
State Fast, on which occasion heretofore 
such exchange had been a matter of 
course, indicates his final decision in the 
matter; and he therefore concludes that 
Mr. Putnam intends forever to withhold 
ministerial intercourse from him. He de- 
clares that such a severance of a friendly 
connection long continued between their 
churches excites inquiry, and the causes 
of it demand avowal. He accordingly re- 
quests “ an explicit statement of the reasons 
which have influenced him [you] to dis- 
continue the ministerial intercourse which 
has heretofore existed between them [us}.” 

To this letter Mr. Putnam replied on the 
next day. He says that he has not con- 
ceived that he had been subjecting Dr. Par- 
ker to any special inconvenience, much less 
that he had been doing anything —as Dr. 
Parker intimated — to cause hischaracter to 
suffer. He supposed that everybody knew 
why their pulpit exchanges had been inter- 
rupted. He then declares that Dr. Parker 
has drawn too sweeping an inference from 
the neglect to propose such an exchange 
on the day of the State Fast, and says he 
hopes the time may come when their for- 
mer practice may be renewed. He then 
goes on to say: — 


“It would give me pleasure immediately to 
revive our former intercourse, could I be sat- 
isfied with your views on certain important 
points of Divine truth, and with your manner 
of exhibiting them in the pulpit. But I 
frankly acknowledge that, although I have 
heard you preach more or less directly on 
such subjects as the depravity of human na- 
ture, Divine influence in the conversion of the 
sinner, the character and atonement of Christ, 
the personality and proper Divinity of the 
Holy Spirit, the duration of the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked, etc., yet I have no full 
knowledge of your views on any one of these 
subjects. This, perhaps, may surprise you; 
and you may say, that, if I have not been able 
to learn your sentiments from your preaching, 


‘it would be impossible for you to make me 


understand them by writing. 
“But in this I could not agree with you. 
I feel that, as it respects myself, it is not dif- 
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ficult to hold such language on these subjects 
as to be perfectly understood. I cannot but 
think that you may do the same. If there is 
no real difference between us on essential 
points, far be it from me to create an imagi- 
nary one. May I not, therefore, for the pres- 
ent, be permitted to request that you will give 
me an explicit statement of your views on the 
subjects which I have mentioned ?” 


Dr. Parker replied a week later. He 
first takes exception to Mr. Putnam’s idea 
that the cause of their suspension of pul- 
pit intercourse was well known, saying 
that he has recently had inquiries from his 
own people, and heard of inquiries from 
Mr. Putnam’s people, which render it cer- 
tain that that cause is not generally un- 
derstood. He says it is, no doubt, widely 
known that they differ in their interpreta- 
tion of some articles of faith, but does not 
see how that could furnish the inference 
that that difference is the cause of the in- 
terruption of their exchanges, inasmuch as 
that difference is no greater now than it 
was when their ministerial intercourse was 
begun. He then goes on: — 

“You may answer that you were not aware 
of the difference which existed between us 
upon doctrines which you deem important. 
It seems to me that this reply cannot be ad- 
mitted in justification of the course which 
you are now pursuing. You recollect that 
previous to your ordination you made a pro- 
fession of faith, which, I presume, contained 
your views upon what you considered the 
essential articles of Christian belief. To 
guard against any misapprehension of the 
course which I had marked out for myself, I 
asked you whether you should make a belief 
in the creed which you exhibited a condition 
of Christian communion? You answered in 
the negative. Had your answer been differ- 
ent, I should have felt it to be a very imperi- 
ous, though a very painful duty, to have op- 
posed your ordination. That there might be 

eno mistake, I stated explicitly before the 
Council that I could not assent to some of 
the articles of your profession of faith. Do 
you think that you can consistently allege 
that you were ignorant, at the time of your 
ordination, that we differed in religious senti- 
ments upon points which you thought impor- 
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tant, and that information since acquired jus- 
tifies the course which you now feel it to be 
your duty to pursue # 

“T was very unfortunate in my endeavors 
to be understood if it were not with a knowl- 
edge of this difference that our ministerial , 
intercourse commenced; with a belief that 
Christians of different opinions might live 
together in love; that mutual benefit might 
result from an interchange of labors between 
ministers of different views; and with this 
belief, confirmed by the happy connection 
which had existed between me and a man 
[Dr. Buckminster, I suppose he means] whose 
character I love, whose memory I venerate, I 
gave you the Right Hand of Fellowship, and 
trusted that you reciprocated the sentiments 
of affection with which I welcomed you to 
the sacred office. 

“ Would it be rational to suppose that any 
people could infer that a connection thus 
formed was broken off by a difference of 
opinion which existed at its commencement, 
and which was generally known to exist? 
It appears, from your remarks in this con- 
nection, that you do not understand the ques- 
tion between us. The question at issue is, not 
whether there be any real difference of opinion 
between us, — for that you must have already 
known; neither is it whether a difference of 
opinion will justify ministers in withholding 
communion from each other, — for your prac- 
tice hitherto has shown that you have not 
considered it a sufficient reason. You were 
settled with my public and explicit declaration 
that my creed was different from yours; and 
yet our ministerial intercourse has continued, 
and has never been interrupted till the present 
year. The precise question is, What cause for 
separation exists now that did not exist at the 
time of your ordination ?” 

He then adds, that probably he could 
not give Mr. Putnam satisfaction on the 
points of doctrine named, without a sacri- 
fice of conscience; and then, reverting to 
Mr. Putnam’s intimation that “he had tried 
in vain to obtain clear ideas of Dr. Parker’s 
opinions on those points,” he pleads that 
sermons of a half-hour’s length cannot be 
expected to give complete views of subjects 
which a volume would not exhaust; that 
in preaching before his (Mr. Putnam’s) 
people, he (Dr. Parker) has thought it 
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courteous not to select topics on which they 
were known to disagree ; that in preach- 
ing to his own people he generally acted 
on the theory that preaching the truth was 
the best way of refuting error; and that 
he wishes his views on these subjects were 
completely known to Mr. Putnam; that 
he (Dr. Parker) has observed what he 
took to be aa unwillingness on Mr. Put- 
nam’s part to converse on such subjects; 
and that, while he does not conceive there 
could be any great difficulty in communi- 
cating his views, he cannot think of doing so 
now in the way of answer to Mr. Putnam’s 
inquiries, because that would be to appear 
to admit that the cause of difference be- 
tweerf them is a difference of opinion which 
did not exist when their ministerial inter- 
course was begun, — which would be un- 
true; or that such difference would be just 
ground for the rupture of that intercourse, 
—which he does not believe; and to ad- 
mit that one minister has a right to question 
another who has been regularly licensed 
and Congregationally ordained, and whose 
Christian character has never been im- 
peached. For purposes of mutual improve- 
ment he avers his willingness to communi- 
cate with Mr. Putnam on the articles of his 
faith, whenever he will request such com- 
munication on fair and equal grounds. He 


presses again the point that the real ques- . 


tion is, what difference exists between 
them now that did not when they used to 
exchange pulpits, and closes by quoting 
Doddridge to the effect that we must be 
careful how we condemn brethren as hav- 
ing forfeited the name of Christian because 
their creeds “do not come up to our 
own”; and that, even if we think they are 
making mistakes which are fatal, “that 
consideration should engage us to gentle- 
ness and tenderness, rather than severity 
to them.” 

To this communication Mr. Putnam re- 
plied on the 9th May at great length, in 
a very courteous spirit, and evidently after 
careful consideration. Passing over many 
subordinate remarks called out by some 
things which Dr. Parker had said, I have 

24 
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space only to refer to the main points of 
hisletter. To the statement of Dr. Parker, 
that he had been very explicit in the men- 
tion of his religious opinions before the 
Council, Mr. Putnam says : — 

““T was not then present, and had no means 
of knowing what declarations you made, and 
I have remained, and still remain, in entire 
ignorance of them. As to the single ques- 
tion which you asked me when I was before 
the council, you must be sensible that that was 
no development of the real difference between 
your sentiments, and those which you had just 
heard me express as mine. 

“But you say, ‘I stated explicitly before 
the council that I could not assent to some of 
the articles of your profession of faith.’ This 
might have been to the purpose, if you had also 
explicitly stated what those particular ‘ articles’ 
were. But did you do this? If you did, the 
fact never came to my knowledge. That it 
was understood by you and by the council, 
that there was a difference of sentiment be- 
tween us, I have no doubt; but that the coun- 
cil learned, from anything you said on the 
occasion, what that difference was, you have 
not undertaken, and I presume you will not 
undertake, to assert. But whatever you may 
have done before the council, I think you will 
allow that you did nothing to make me per- 
sonally acquainted with your religious views 
previous to the time when our exchanges ac- 
tually began. From that time to the last 
spring, I never was aware that you had a de- 
sire, in private or in public, to be very ex- 
plicit in stating your religious opinions.” 

Mr. Putnam replies to Dr. Parker’s 
averment that he had been “ accustomed 
to use great plainness of speech,” that if 
he refers to plainness of speech in regard to 
his own religious sentiments, many persons 
have been very unfortunate in not being 
able to understand him; and, although 
courtesy might be allowed in some meas- 
ure to limit his freedom of speech when 
preaching to other congregations than his 
own, Mr. Putnam thinks it remarkable that — 
he could preach occasionally to a congre- 
gation, for five years, without ever finding 
opportunity to state explicitly his views 
upon the fundamental doctrines of the 
Gospel ; and thinks it would be an impu- 
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tation on his (Dr. Parker’s) understanding 
to suppose that/he could not in a compass far 
less than a volume, or even a sermon, in- 
form an individual, or a religious assembly, 
whether he believed in human sinfulness, 
in regeneration by God’s special grace, the 
proper divinity of Christ, the personality 
of the Holy Ghost, and the absolute cer- 


tainty of future punishment; or whether - 


he denied those doctrines. 

Mr. Putnam goes on to deny that there 
ever had been any unwillingness on his part 
—as Dr. Parker had intimated — to con- 
verse on these subjects; and if there had 
even seemed to be any, as he is now as- 
tonished to be told, it was purely in seem 
ing, for he had too sensibly felt the incon- 
venience of being ignorant of Dr. Parker’s 
views to wish to avoid any opportunity of 
learning them. 

Advancing, then, to the general question 
pressed by Dr. Parker, What new grounds 
of separation have arisen? he replies, that 
he had frankly communicated them to Dr. 
Parker in conversation, and that the man- 
ner in which Dr. Parker had shared in the 
transactions of the late “ Baltimore ordi- 
nation” (that of Jared Sparks, on which 
occasion Dr. Channjng preached his famous 
sermon, which led to the great contro- 
versy between Drs. Woods and Ware, and 
which was extensively regarded as the oc- 
casion of the throwing off of its mask by a 
Unitarianism now thinking it safe to be 
hénest enough to avow itself), had intro- 
duced into their intercourse a question 
which did not exist before. And with the 
purpose of making the matter as clear as 
possible, Mr. Putnam endeavors to set 
down what of this conversation, to which 
he refers, he can recall: — 


“T shall not probably be able to use pre- 
cisely the same words, but I think I can 
pretty correctly repeat the substance of what 
was said. I stated that, in relation to minis- 
terial exchange with those clergymen who 
differed from me in religious sentiments, I had 
from the beginning of my ministry viewed 
them as embraced in two distinct classes. 
Those in the one class were such as, in my 
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view, failed of preaching explicitly the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of grace; such as ex- 
hibited many moral and religious truths in a 
manner calculated to do good, while they did 
not in any way appear as abettors of doc- 
trines which I considered radically opposed to 
the truths of the Gospel. With this class I 
felt at liberty to exchange as often as I found 
it expedient. 

“‘ Those in the other class I viewed as of a 
considerably different character. They were 
such as advocated or abetted positive error ; 
such as felt it to be a duty to preach against 
those sentiments which I endeavored to incul- 
cate, or exerted their influence in other ways 
in the dissemination of doctrines whose ten- 
dency I viewed as subversive of the Christian 
faith. I not only considered it highly absurd 
for me to introduce such men into my pulpit 
as preachers of the Gospel, but felt that it 
would be a breach of fidelity to that Master 
whom I had undertaken to serve. 

*T stated, also, that, when I was ordained, I 
considered you ‘as belonging to the former 
class ; and that it was on that ground that I 
so long continued an océasional exchange of 
pulpits with you. But I further told you that 
Ihad some doubts whether your connection 
with the Baltimore ordination ought not to 
affect the continuance of the intercourse, and 
that it was on account of these doubts that I had 
not for some time sought such an exchange. 

“You expressed surprise at the construc- 
tion which I put upon your conduct, but did 
not deny having freely given your influence to 
favor the character of the Baltimore ordina- 
tion, nor did you disapprove of the senti- 
ments of the sermon preached on the occasion, 
but expressly recognized them as your own, — 
sentiments in which, it is presumed, the coun- 
cil harmonized, and in the promotion of which 
the whole transaction was doubtless designed 
to aid. 

“Such was the view which we had of the 
subject in our conversation, and which, I 
think, put you fully in possession of the rea- 
sons why our intercourse was suspended. 
The more I have reflected on the manner in 
which you appeared before the Christian com- 
munity in your connection with the ordina- 
tion at Baltimore, the more I have doubted 
whether I could consistently consent to a re- 
vival of our former intercourse without some 
explanation of your views of Divine truth. 
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Such an explanation I have sought, and I 
regret that I am obliged to consider your last 
letter as a refusal to give it.” 


He then adds that he is not disposed to 
rest the suspension of intercourse between 
them on the simple fact of what occurred 
at Baltimore, without some more distinct 
explanation of what it was in that trans- 
action, and in Dr. Parker’s connection with 
it, which leads him to consider his (Dr. 
Parker’s) ministerial standing different from 
what it was before. The Baltimore Coun- 
cil was an event to which public attention 
was particularly directed. The selection 
of ministers made, and the distances from 
which they were invited, were remark- 
able, and’ seemed to show the purpose to 
gather together decided Unitarians. The 
sentiments of the sermon must be con- 
sidered as a full and thorough abandon- 
ment of the distinguishing doctrines of 
the cross; and its theology is universally 
judged by Orthodox readers to be “ another 
Gospel” than that of Christ. It denies 
the Trinity, and the divinity of Christ and 
of the Holy Spirit, — practically accusing 
Trinitarians of absolute idolatry ; it “ rejects 
with horror” the atonement; it discards 
the doctrine of the entire depravity of 
the human heart, and denounces the doc- 
trine of regeneration; it treats equivo- 
cally the doctrine of the future punish- 
ment of the wicked. And, in general, 
it accuses Orthodoxy of giving excuses 
to the bad, feeding the vanity of the 
fanatical, fostering the bad feelings of the 
malignant, and favoring a gloomy, forbid- 
ding, and servile religion, with a God 
whom men could not love if they would, 
and ought not to love if they could! 

This sermon, Mr. Putnam urges, was no 
hasty production, and it secured the de- 
liberate practical indorsement of the Coun- 
cil, no member of which has ever been 
known to disclaim them; its sentiments, 
there was no room to doubt, received Dr. 
Parker’s general indorsement, because he 
himself had told Mr. Putnam that it “ did 
express his [your] views of religious truth 
as fairly and as fully as any treatise of the 
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kind, not in his own [your own] language, 
could do.” Surely men who stab thus the 
dearest convictions of Orthodox men to the 
heart “ cannot be surprised that they [we] 
should decline admitting them into their 
[our] pulpits.” And it might be asked, 
also, “how they can consent that we 
should preach to their people sentiments 
which they say not only ‘ exhibit a severe 
and partial Deity,’ but ‘shock the funda- 
mental principles of morality.’” 
Mr. Putnam then continues : — 


“JT presume that, by this time, you under- 
stand that the answer which I am prepared to 
give to your question, ‘ What cause now exists 
for not exchanging pulpits with you which 
did not exist when I was ordained ?’ is this, 
that your ministerial standing with respect to 
the two classes before mentioned is not the 
same now that it was then; that you have ap- 
peared before the Christian public in a char- 
acter which you were not then supposed to 
have, — the character of an advocate for the 
doctrines of Unitarianism, a partisan of those 
who openly avow their hostility to the doc- 
trines which I preach. But you say that your 
sentiments ‘are the same now that they were 
then.’ That may be, but you did not then 
manifest them as you have since done, neither 
to me nor to the community. Had you done 
it, I should have felt it a ‘very imperious 
though painful duty’ never to have com- 
menced a pulpit intercourse with you. Ifa 
severance of the connection which has existed 
between us must take place, I wish it may be 
distinctly understood that my conduct is not 
the occasion of it.” 


Adding that he has lately asked for a 
written statement of Dr. Parker’s doctrinal 
opinions on the points in question, partly 
because he preferred to give him an oppor- 
tunity to state them in his own language, 
and partly because he desired to know 

«whether he continued to hold the views 
presented at the Council at Baltimore, 
Mr. Putnam courteously brings his letter 
to a close. 

Dr. Parker replied three days after. He 
thanked Mr. Putnam for the explicitness 
with which he had answered his inquiry, 
and declared that the purpose for which he 
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had opened the correspondence, was now 
accomplished. It would, to be sure, be 
easy for him to answer Mr. Putnam’s let- 
ter, and (he thought) to show to candid 
minds that its statements were distorted 
and without support from truth. But he 
did not think such answer would be “ use- 
ful” to Mr. Putnam; and he did not want 
to expose himself to any danger, incurred 
in answering the particular points of Mr. 
Putnam’s letter, of infection from its 
spirit. He merely took it upon him to 
deny that his uniting in the Baltimore 
Council gave to those who knew him fa- 
miliarly any new views of his religious 
sentiments. If Mr. Putnam had lingering 
doubts on that subject, he should be very 
happy to remove them, if Mr. Putnam 
would call, by reference to the manuscript 
sermons which he had been preaching for 
the last twelve years. He thinks Mr. Put- 
nam has made the Baltimore matter the oc- 
casion, not the cause, of what he has done. 
He should use Mr. Putnam’s letter so as to 
place the subject on which it was written 


in a proper light before his own people, 
and leave others to judge who was respon- 
sible for the separation. He could not con- 
clude the note, however, without the ex- 
pression of his deep sorrow that Mr. Put- 
nam should have made such an exhibition 
of the practical tendency of Orthodox 


principles as his letter afforded. It did 
seem to him to be “ another Gospel” than 
that which was preached by the meek and 
lowly Jesus, which could inspire such a 
spirit. He concluded by mourning that he 
(Dr. Parker) is now exposed to the dan- 
gers inseparable from theological conten- 
tion; thanking God he has enjoyed peace'so 
long, and “humbly” praying that he may 
be guarded from every unholy influence, 
and that the bleeding church of the Re- 
deemer may never be wounded by his hands. 

Mr. Putnam answered this letter on the 
16th May, four days after its reception. 
He began by expressing his regret that his 
last had met with so unfavorable a recep- 
tion, and saying that he should be unwill- 
ing to trust himself to give an opinion of 
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the spirit ywhich it exhibited, adding’ that, 
distrusting himself, he had read that [last] 
letter, before sending it, to several brethren 
in the ministry whose candor and good judg- 
ment Dr. Parker was in the habit of re- 
specting, and they were pleased to give 
him a very different opinion of it from that 
which Dr. Parker himself had expressed. 
He ventured the opinion also that it would 
be better for both of them to leave to others 
all judgment as to the spirit of their com- 
munications. He then says: — 

“That your uniting in the Baltimore ordina- 
tion gave to your friends any new views of 
your religious sentiments I have neither sup- 
posed nor alleged. This circumstance, how- 
ever, does not affect the truth of the general 
representation in my letter, that your uniting 
in the ordination at Baltimore did give new 
views of your religious sentiments to the 
Christian public, or, at least, that it had the 
effect of classing you in public estimation with 
those who were understood to feel a peculiar 
interest in that ordination. But this is a 
matter of fact, and I am willing to submit it 
whether my apprehension on the subject is 
correct. Any proper use of my letter in man- 
uscript, and in connection with the other parts 
of the correspondence, you are entirely at 
liberty to make, and I presume I shall be 
allowed in making a like use of yours.” 

He adds that he is at a loss to know Dr. 
Parker’s meaning in his words in regard to 
the “ dangers inseparable from theological 
contention.” If Dr. Parker has not already 
seen from his life and procedure that he 
(Mr. Putnam) is not disposed for theologi- 
cal contention, then more time must be 
left to develop the real fact. If Dr. Par- 
ker intended to intimate his own purpose 
to assume the offensive, all that he could 
say was that he should act on the defen- 
sive; endeavoring to do it as a Christian 

* minister should. He deprecates, however, 
such a state of things, and, notwithstanding 
the tone of Dr. Parker’s last communica- 
tion, prays that they may still remain on 
terms of peace and friendship. 

Dr. Parker closes his side of the corre- 
spondence by replying, on the 19th May. 
His design was mainly to explain what he 
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meant by his intimations of the course he 
should pursue. He had always acted on 
the rule of uniting with good men in doing 
good wherever he could, and of endeav- 
oring to weaken no man’s influence who 
appeared to be honestly laboring in the 
cause of Christ, and not to multiply occa- 
sions of strife. Should his character be 
assaulted, he should defend himself. He 
had no feelings of resentment toward Mr. 
Putnim, and no hostile designs against 
him ; though he might cross his path if he 
were to be employed as the tool of a party. 
He thought Mr. Putnam’s course would 
continue to call forth injurious representa- 
tions of his character, but his feelings are 
of the friendliest nature toward Mr. Put- 
nam, and he has no doubt he thinks he is 
doing God service; so thinking it will 
give him pleasure to administer to his use- 
fulness and happiness. 

The correspondence was closed by Mr. 
Putnam, in a brief note, dated 25th May, 
1820. He hardly knew if any reply was 
best, for when a correspondence is diverted 
from its original purpose to that of per- 
sonal insinuations and charges, it were 
better stopped. Such insinuations occur 
again and again in Dr. Parker’s last letter, 
and in an offensive form. He therefore 
asks to be excused from making ‘any par- 
ticular answer to it, and hopes that any 
intercourse ‘of any sort which may here- 
after take place between them may “ pro- 
ceed to an amicable and proper termina- 
tion,” with a more perfect respect to each 
other’s feelings and rights. And so he 
‘concludes, with thanks for the friendly 
expressions of Dr. Parker’s final sentence, 
and the reciprocation of his regard. 


I have no desire to characterize the part 
taken by either party to this discussion. 
I think I have given a sufficiently full and 
fair abstract of it, to enable my readers 
to come to trustworthy judgments of their 
own upon it. I am not afraid that any 
candid reader will form opinions by its 
perusal adverse either to the candor, the 
courtesy, or the clear-headedness of Mr. 
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Putnam. I am quite sure, however, that 
they will find themselves able to sympa- 
thize with him in the various perplexities 
and trials which it necessarily brought 
with it to a young minister scarcely five 
years in his profession, who was naturally 
of an exceedingly amiable temper, and 
who would have been willing to sacrifice 
anything but conscience for the sake of 
peace. Those were days of trouble of 
just this sort to most Orthodox pastors. 
And it is in order to aid the present gen- 
eration of young ministers to comprehend 
the trials of their brethren of the last 
generation, and to let them know swith 
what a great sum we obtained this freedom 
of deliverance from the “ entangling alli- 
ance” of the Nessus’ shirt of Unitarian- 
ism, that I have given so much space here 
to these letters. Let the few who are so 
anxious to renew ministerial intercourse 
with all nominal Christian ministers, with- 
out regard to creed, learn a lesson from 
history, if they cannot learn one from the 
ethics of the case! 


The life which Mr. Putnam lived as a 
pastor was one of quiet and happy useful- 
ness. The years glided on, and found and 
left him hard at work, preaching with great 
affection of manner, much plainness of 
speech, and perfect simplicity of Evangeli- 
cal doctrine, and winning golden opinions 
from all sorts of people as a pastor, — the 
more especially in times of sickness, anx- 
iety, and sorrow, when he endeared himself 
to the people of his charge in a very 
special, and I think I may say unusual 
manner. As he grew older in the work, 
he became valued as a counsellor and 
general helper in the denomination. As 
early as 1820 his Alma Mater sought for 
herself the.benefit of his counsel upon her 
board of trustees; where he remained un- 
til, in 1840, distance made his attendance 
inconvenient. And, in 1853, she testified 
her estimate of his abilities and attainments, 
by conferring upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

I have referred to the fact that, after the 
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great revival of 1826, a new church had 
been formed in Portsmouth, as a colony 
from that under Dr. Putnam’s pastoral 
charge. The movement was well meant, 
but, as the event proved, ill managed, and 
so unsuccessful. A mistake in location in 
a part of the city unfavorable for growth 
crippled the enterprise, and, after several 
years, made it obvious that the best good 
of all concerned would be promoted by a 
reunion between it and the old mother- 
church. But it had a pastor, and the va- 
cating of both pulpits, so as to give the re- 
united peoples the opportunity of the unem- 
barrassed selection of a minister, seemed, 
to many, wise; and, Dr. Putnam taking 
that view, he resigned his pastoral charge 
with that in mind. A Council was called 
for his dismission, which met 22d July, 1834. 
A memorial, signed by ninety males and 
one hundred and ninety-five females, was 
presented to the Council, pleading for the 
continuance of the pastoral relation. A 
counter memorial, signed by twenty per- 
sons,— of whom four were excepted to 
by Mr. Putnam’s friends as not in the 
case, — was presented, to the effect that, as 
the dismission had been asked for, it had 
better be granted. The Council, after 
large inquiry into the facts, decided unani- 
mously, every member voting, that the 
pastoral relation ought not to be dissolved. 
In the spring of the following year, how- 
ever, the path of duty seemed more clear, 
and Dr. Putnam asked, and this time the 
Council granted, his dismission, 11th March, 
1835, — he having been pastor within four 
days of twenty years. 

During this ministry he had admitted to 
the church 301 persons, administered 322 
baptisms, and officiated at 413 funerals and 
183 marriages. , 

His residence at Portsmouth, on the whole, 
had been a very happy one, and one that 
will be remembered throughout eternity 
by great numbers who were led by his 
unswerving fidelity to turn their feet into 
the way of peace. 

After his dismission, he remained in 
Portsmouth some seven months, supplying 
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his old pulpit by exchange with brethren 
in the ministry, until he was providentially 
invited, on the 22d August, 1835, to labor, 
for a season, with the old Pilgrim Church 
of Middleborough, Mass., then pastorless. 
He travelled more than one hundred miles 
with his own horse and chaise. He re- 
mained five Sabbaths, spending the days 
of the intervening weeks in calling exten- 
sively upon the widely scattered members 
of that, then even more than now, parish 
of magnificent distances. He had scarcely 
returned home before he was invited to 
become their pastor, and, accepting the 
call, he was installed over them on the 
28th October, 1835. 

Here he continued until his death,—a 
period of more than thirty-two years. 
During all this long ministry he exhibited 
the same common-sense, warm-hearted, 
lovely, faithful qualities which had made 
him so acceptable and so useful at Ports- 
mouth. When he had been there thirty 
years, and so, with the prevfous twenty, 
had filled out a full half-century of work 
as a pastor, he preached two discourses, 
which, at the request of his people, were 
published under the title of A Fifty- 
Years’ Ministry, in which he reviewed the 
way in which the Lord had led him to that 
day. °° 

He then reported 204 admissions during 
the last thirty years, which, with the 301 at 
Portsmouth, made a grand total of 505. 
There had been at Middleborough 158 
“baptisms, — a total of 480; 859 funerals, 
—a total of 1,272; and 414 marriages, —_ 
a total of 597. While at Middleborough 
he attended 90 Ecclesiastical Councils. 

When his fifty years had thus been com- 
pleted, he desired of his people release 
from the burdens of a charge which, ‘in 
that large parochial territory, was be- 
yond his failing strength. His request was 
granted, and Rev. Rufus M. Sawyer, from 
York, Me., was installed 23d May, 1866, 
as his associate; assuming the labors and 
duties of the pulpit and of the parish, but 
leaving the relation of the senior pastor 
undisturbed to the end. 
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So he fulfilled his ministry. More than 
almost any man whom I ever knew, it 
seems to me that it is right to take the 
Apostle’s words, and say of him: — 

He fought the good fight of faith; he 
laid hold on eternal life; he professed a 
good profession before many witnesses ; be- 
ing blameless, vigilant, sober, of good be- 
havior, given to hospitality, apt to teach, 
no striker, not greedy of filthy lucre, but 
patient, having a good report of them 
which are without; watching in all things, 
enduring afflictions, doing the work of an 
evangelist, making full proof of his min- 
istry, holding fast the faithful word as he 
had been taught, that he might be able 
by sound doctrine both to exhort and to 
convince the gainsayers; in all things 
showing himself a pattern of good works ; 
living soberly, righteously, and godly in 
this present world ; looking for that blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearing of the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

He was rightly named Jsrael, for he was 
pre-eminently a man of prayer; and, as a 
prince, he had power with God. Few men, 
as pastor or ministerial brother, have ever 
been more loved and trusted than he. He 
was gentle and humble; a man of peace, 
of love, and of good works. He was a 
man of books, and loved all culture; loved 
the men, ways, treatises, and things of the 
past; while, to the very last, he kept up 
his familiarity with, and enthusiasm for, 
current literature and affairs, more than 
do most old men. He accumulated — and 
faithfully and intelligently used —a very 
much-larger and better library than is 
common in the profession. 

When his active service ended, he 
bought a quiet littie place, a quarter of a 
mile, perhaps, distant from the parsonage 
which he then vacated for the use of his 
colleague, and there settled down for what 
little might remain of life in this world. 
Very happy he was there in arranging and 
using the books which he loved so well. 
Very peacefully there passed the brief 
remnant of the evening of his days. Very 
natural it was that, when called, unexpect 
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edly one Sabbath morning, into the pul- 
pit, in the absence of his associate, he 
should ascend the pulpit, and turning over 
to the Beatitudes, expound them to the 
waiting assembly. Blessed are the poor 
in spirit, the meek, the merciful, the pure, 
the peacemakers, the mourners, the perse- 
cuted, — so it be for Christ’s sake! Ah! 
who knew more about all this than he did ? 
Who could speak about it, out of a full 
and conscious heart, better than he could ; 
whose life was tenderly, perennially, 
steeped in the spirit of it all ? 

In the autumn of 1867 severe symp- 
toms manifested themselves in his physical 
case. He had suffered for a long time 
from the presence of hepatic enlargement, 
and from dropsical tendencies, and during 
the winter his discomfort, from these dis- 
eases was sometimes very great. In Feb- 
ruary last, he was visited with an attack of 
decided paralysis, after which he expe- 
rienced less embarrassment from his for- 
mer ailments. In April, another attack of 
paralysis supervened, which brought on a 


gradual, and at length entire, failure of 


mental power. After that it was the mere 
flicker of the flame, ever lower and fee- 
bler to the expiring. 

Fitting it was, that, after weary weeks 
of pain and mental wandering, his can- 
dle should burn out in the socket on the 
very dawning, not merely of the Sabbath, 
but of the Communion Sabbath morning. 
His loving ones watched him through the 
hours of darkness that preceded, and ever 
and anon they said, “ He is almost gone,” 
“ He cannot last much longer.” But God 
kept him in this world until the dawn of 
the Lord’s own day began to touch and 
beautify those eastern hills; and then 

“He passed through glory’s morning gate, 
And walked in Paradise.” 

His brethren in the ministry gathered 
together on the following Wednesday, 6th 
May, 1868, and a crowdetl congregation 
of the people; and, after appropriate servi- 
ces, followed him to his long home in the 
cemetery whither he himself, in his time, 
had followed so great a multitude ; and laid 
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him down to sleep until time shall be no 
longer. 

I can think of no epitaph that would 
better have pleased the simple modesty, 
and the unaffected truthfulness, of his fine 
character than these old words : — 


“ Hic jacet, in expectatione Diei Supremi ; 
Qualis erat — Dies iste indicabit!”’ 


Dr. Putnam married, for his first wife, 
Harriet, daughter of Peter and Hannah 
(Porter) Osgood; for his second, Julia 
Ann, daughter of Samuel and Maria 
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(Brown) Osgood, — she being then the wid- 
ow of Walter Franklin,— who now sur- 
vives him. He had children as follows: — 
(1) Charles Israel (Grad. D. C. 1838); 
(2) Samuel Osgood; (3) Edward Warren 
(Grad. D. C. 1840, died 2d September, 
1863); (4) Francis Brown (died 12th 
March, 1851); (5) Harriet Osgood; (6) 
Horace Morse (died 21st December, 
1832); (7) William Fuller (died 11th 
February, 1858); (8) Julia Maria (died 
6th August, 1859); (9) Lucy Mackin- 
tosh. 





THE RELATION OF INSTALLATION TO THE PASTORATE.* 


BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, D. D., CHICAGO, ILL. 


INSTALLATION is “ the act of installing 
an ordained minister in a parish.” Though 
technically distinguished in modern times 
from the act of ordination, it is virtually 
included in the “ordination” services, 
whenever the minister is inducted into 
the pastoral office for the first time. But 
when, having been previously ordained, 
he forms another pastoral connection, the 
public and official induction is termed 
simply an “installation.” The word “ in- 
stallation ” will be understood as including 
both cases alike, and as designating the 
solemn official act whereby the pastor en- 
ters into a settled union with his flock, — 
a union not to expire by limitation of time, 
but to terminate only by the clear provi- 
dence of God. 

The chief significance of installation lies 
in its distinct contemplation of permanency 
in the relationship. The connection there- 
by becomes so solemnly important to the 
church and the affiliated churches, that a 
council is called in to advise, and, in behalf 
of the church, publicly to ratify the union. 

But here at once we meet an unex- 


pected issue. It has been earnestly ar- 
gued that installation is not conducive to 
permanency. I reply, first, permanency 
is its meaning and intent; councils are not 
called, nor will they come, to ratify a 
transient engagement. Secondly, such 
being its intent, it tends to permanency 
so far forth as there is power and impres- 
siveness in its solemn and public obliga- 
tions. A man who denies it may as well 
argue that the solemn public engagements 
of the marriage rite do not tend to make 
marriage more permanent than it would 
be without the positive assumption of such 
deliberate and permanent obligations. * 
Some, indeed, do argue this, but they 
are mostly free-lovers. Thirdly, its influ- 
ence is felt by its opposers to be conducive 
to permanency. I have known more than 
one young man object to being installed 
because “ he was not going to tie himself 
up at present,” and more than one church 
shrink from installing a minister, lest they 
could not easily displace him. Fourthly, 
its working is inevitably towards perma- 
nency. It creates a settled order of things 


* An essay prepared by request, and read to the General Association of Illinois, May, 1868. 
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with an inertia and a momentum to be 
overcome. He who then seeks change 
must take the laboring oar, and contend 
against what is established. Many an un- 
easy parishioner has found the difference 
between preventing and breaking up a 
settlement. A man who will deny that as 
matter of fact an installed pastor is there- 
by made more difficult of removal will 
deny most things which other men know. 
Fifthly, the actual results prove that instal- 
lation conduces to permanency. Notwith- 
standing the instability of the pastoral 
relation, it is still superfluous to cite statis- 
tics in proof that installed pastors are more 
permanent than “supplies.” I have heard 
men seemingly question this fact; but it 
was by citing certain exceptional cases of 
“stated supplies” over against exceptional 
cases or classes of installed pastors under 
adverse conditions and in limited areas, — 
the same method by which it can be 
proved that a mountain-ash is as large as 
an elm or an oak. Of course there are 
exceptions. There are settlements rashly 
made, because the permanency of the 
union has been so disparaged as to make a 
dismission comparatively easy. There are 
regions where the sentiment is so wrong 
as to be adverse to a settled pastorate, 
and where installation would even created 
an uneasiness that might defeat the end in 
view. There are regions peculiarly un- 
settled in all things. And, especially in 
the younger portions of the country, the 
ever-growing exigencies of Christ’s cause 
create a seeming instability in the pastoral 
office by requiring the very men who 
would otherwise show the eflicacy of a 
settled pastorate to assume new responsi- 
bilities and meet still more broad and 
pressing claims. And no installation will 
or should secure absolute fixedness against 
the clear providence of God. But in New 
England it is needless to argue that settled 
pastors are the comparatively permanent 
men. 

It has also been said that, though the 
pastor be not formally installed, there may 
be an actual understanding between him 
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and his parish that his relations to them 
are permanent. One brother who has 
never been installed affirms that he should 
even feel affronted to have the question of 
his continuance raised at the annual meet- 
ing of his parish. To which I reply, first, 
if there be a virtual understanding, why 
not make it positive, definite, and orderly. 
All understandings between two parties 
are vastly better for being distinct and 
open. Secondly, if the real force and 
meaning of an installation is secured, — 
which, even in that instance, may be fairly 
questioned, — what is the propriety of dis- 
carding the public and orderly form? Is 
it anything more than an idiosyncrasy 
and a kind of impracticableness to do so ? 
If no council be called, why should not the 
church itself, at least by some formal pub- 
lic act, in an open, manly way, ratify the 
permanency of this public official relation ? 
Alas, he who presses that point will soon 
ascertain why not! Thirdly, the church 
and minister who in this matter decline 
conferring with sister churches in the or- 
derly way place themselves in respect to 
their minister on the ground of pure Inde- 
pendency, and so far forth have no right 
to ask that he be received or recog- 
nized in Congregational councils and other 
Congregational bodies. They would reap 
where they have not sown. 

But whatever may be claimed for other 
arrangements, more or less private, irregu- 
lar, and ambiguous, no concealment, in- 
formality, or ambiguity attaches itself to 
the act of installation. It is public, or- 
derly, and clear ; and it solemnly ratifies a 
union designed to be both tender and per- 
manent. This must be granted even by 
those who advocate some, as they imagine, 
more excellent way of their own. 

Since, therefore, installation is but the 
orderly method of forming a permanent 
pastoral connection, the question, “ Ought 
a pastor to be installed?” amounts to this : 
Ought the minister of the Gospel, when he 


‘goes to labor with a particular church, to 


be inducted in a solemn and orderly way 
into a relation which contemplates perma- 
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nency? I maintain that he ought; and 
that this course is alike in accordance with 
the principles and usages of Congregation- 
alism, in harmony with the intimations of 
the New Testament, and demanded by 
the highest interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. 

I. The principles and long-established 
usage of the denomination require the pas- 
tor to be permanently installed. I allege 
this consideration for what it is worth, and 
no more. It is certainly safe to suppose 
that there has been some Christian wis- 
dom in the church prior to the last twenty 
years. 

One of the first principles of the denom- 
ination is the autonomy and individuality 
of the churches. We are not parts of a 
rotary mechanism with an itinerant minis- 
try. Each church with its distinct and 
permanent organization is naturally com- 
plemented by a ministry equally distinct 
and permanent. It does not look abroad, 
but tends to gather and keep all the appli- 
ances of growth steadily at home. Even 
our Methodist brethren begin to find a 
rotary ministry fraught with many evils, 
notwithstanding their permanent central 
directory ; to us, without that directory, it 
is nothing but confusion, As the roots, 
humanly speaking, of all our growth and 
working are in the individual church, 
there those roots must have time and op- 
portunity to grow. There is nothing in 
the genius of our system to compensate for 
constant changes or the expectation of 
such changes in the ministry. It consist- 
ently trains its ministers, not for transient 
efforts, but for a long and steady toil. 

The views which our churches take of 
their ministry are satisfied only by per- 
manent connections. To them the pastor 
is more than a hireling, faithfully fulfilling 
a bargain; he is a shepherd, caring for 
the flock. They do not expect to culti- 
vate such relationships with him as a joint- 
stock company with its paid agent. It is 


to be a connection of intimacy, growing 


confidence, and lasting love. The deepest 
of all their felt wants are not met, nor 


even reached, till they feel that his life- 
interests are identified with their own, and 
that in the union of lot, labors, and hopes 
he is, like his Master, made in all things 
like unto his brethren. They look for one 
who shall be able to understand their 
whole state, enter into .all their sympa- 
thies, and speak to their varying condi- 
tions. Their very ideal of a pastor — 
drawn from the Scriptures — necessitates 
permanency; for it contemplates labors 
and influences to which permanency is 
indispensable. 

Such, accordingly, was the policy and 
usage of our churches from the begin- 
ning. The early utterances and practice 
of the New England churches were singu- 
larly stringent. With them, ordination 
itself was installation. “Ordination,” says 
Hooker, “is the installing of an officer 
into office.” So permanent, in their view, 
was the minister’s relation to his people, 
that, when he ceased to be a pastor, he 
thereby deserted the ministry. Accord- 
ing to the Cambridge Platform, he could 
perform no official act in any other church 
until regularly called by that church, and 
ordained by the imposition of hands. No 
man entered on a pastoral charge except 
as he was solemnly ordained thereto. 
Exceptional causes of removal were, in- 
deed, distinctly admitted : “* When (say the 
Cambridge Association) benefit from their 
ministry is to be despaired of} in case it 
may be necessary for the common good; 
in case they want sustenance, or have 
chronical diseases which may not be re- 
moved.” ‘The transfer of a minister from 
one parish to another Cotton Mather 
shows to have been accomplished in his 
day with great difficulty. It took three | 
years’ time and several councils to effect 
the removal of John Norton from Ipswich 
to Boston in 1656. Fifty years later the 
transfer of Peter Thacher fré6m Weymouth 
to Boston was opposed by the Boston 
ministers because, among other reasons, 
“they look upon such removals as di- 
rectly tending to unsettle and disquiet the 
churches.” We may judge these objec- 
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tions to have been carried to extremes; 
yet they show the deep and positive views 
on this subject entertained by the men 
who founded our churches with such 
breadth of intelligence and fervor of pi- 
ety; and they show the original character 
of our system.. « 

In the time of Cotton Mather, ministers 
coming from England were reordained ; 
but some having scruples, the Church in 
their cases solemnized the union with fast- 
ing and prayer. In general, when a min- 
ister was removed from one church to 
another, he tells us that “a day of prayer 
is kept, the choice is renewed, and the 
charge accepted in the presence of dele- 
gates from other churches,” and “such 
installations are conducted as ordinations, 
except the imposition of hands.” Here is 
the form and meaning of the modern in- 
stallation service. 

For a considerable time they thus recog- 
nized no man as a minister, except when 
regularly and permanently constituted the 
pastor of a particular church. And though 
an exception is sometimes made, as by Dr. 
Owen in regard to a missionary, the fa- 
thers of Congregationalism can be most 
abundantly cited to show that no man 
should be ordained an elder without a 
church. They even held that the office 
of evangelist was an extraordinary func- 
tion, which, like that of apostle, had ceased. 
The missionaries to the Indians, certainly 
John Eliot and Stephen Badger, appear 
to have been pastors of Indian churches; 
and it was not till 1733 that there was in 
Boston, apparently for the first time, an 
ordination of several evangelists for the 
Society for promoting Christian knowl- 
edge. 

Closely connected with this doctrine of 
the nullity of the ministerial office, except 
in the settled pastorate of some. church, 
was the view, early and tenaciously held, 
that only the act of the individual church 
electing a man as their pastor constituted 
him a minister. It was their settled prin- 
ciple that ordination. was performed by 
that church, the presbytery acting only in 
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their behalf; and in repeated instances 
the church itself imposed hands upon the 
pastor. Still, John Robinson had taught 
that, “in the right and orderly state of 
things, no ministers are to be ordained 
but by ministers”; and the Cambridge 
Platform, while expressly sanctioning lay- 
ordination of all church officers (ix. 5), 
indicates that the elders of the church, 
where there are elders, are the proper 
persons to perform the ordination, but in 
the absence of such elders, if the church 
desire, the imposition of hands may be 
performed by the elders of other churches 
as their organ. There were also men 
who, like Increase Mather, regarded lay- 
ordination as “ not decent, though valid ” ; 
and in due time the jealousy of outside 
interference so far ‘passed away that Cot- 
ton Mather represents lay-ordination as 
having in his time passed into disuse. 
Meanwhile his father, Increase, had placed 
on record that it is one of the fundament- 
als of Congregationalism, that the ordina- 
tion of pastors must be by the approbation 
of neighbor churches. And so. the prac- 
tice was formed which has come down to 
the present time. But in whatever mode 
the ceremony of inducting the pastor took 
place, the idea of a permanent union of 
the pastor with his people, publicly and 
solemnly ratified, was from the beginning 
one of the settled principles and usages of 
our denomination. 

As we claim, however, that the charac- 
teristic usages of our denomination have 
their foundation, more or less distinct, in 
God’s word, we proceed to say that, — 

II. The installation of a pastor into a 
permanent connection with the church to 
which he ministers is in harmony with the 
indications of the New Testament. Here, 
of course, we are to look for no greater 
fulness and minuteness of statement than 
in regard to the other features of our sys- 
tem. But the indications in this respect 
are quite as clear and positive as in regard 
to our other distinctive facts. 

The New Testament, whether in its 


narrative or its instructions, knows no 
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other than a fixed and local pastorate, 
regular and orderly in its constitution. 

The first record (Acts xiv. 23) informs 
us that Paul and Barnabas, in their jour- 
neyings through Asia Minor, “ordained” 
or appointed them “elders in every 
church,” or church by church (kar ék- 
kAnoiav). Paul also reminds Titus (Tit. 
i. 5) of his business in Crete, to “set in 
order the things that are wanting [i. e. 
to a complete organization], and ordain 
elders in every city,” —a fixed local rela- 
tion. In Acts xx. 17, Paul sends for the 
elders of the church of Ephesus, and ex- 
horts them (ver. 28) to “take heed to the 
flock over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers” [i. e. bishops], —a 
settled and local office. In Acts xv. we 
read repeatedly (verses 4, 22, 23) of the 
elders of the church at Jerusalem, and 
in Philippians (i. 1) of the “bishops and 
deacons” of that church; while James in 
general directs the sick (ver. 14) to call for 
“the elders of the church.” And there is 
nowhere in thé New Testament a trace of 
a pastorate appointed otherwise than in 
fixed relations to some particular church. 

The bishops, again, are coupled with the 
deacons in the references to church offi- 
cers in Timothy and Titus; and to those 
two classes of officers only — officers of 
the individual church— are instructions 
issued by the apostle as to character, 
qualifications, and deportment. To the 
same effect the exhortation already quoted, 
to take heed to the flock (the particular 
flock) over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers; and Peter’s direc- 
tion to the elders (1 Pet. v. 2, 3) to “feed 
the flock which is among’you, taking the 
oversight thereof,” — acting as ministers 
of a particular flock. 

As no instructions are found in the New 
Testament for evangelists, it has been 
quite commonly held that the office itself 
was like that of apostle, an extraordinary 
office, and, like that, ceased with the 
apostolic age ; or that, if any portion of its 
functions have survived, they are to be 
sought in the work of the modern mis- 
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sionary. But granting the utmost, con- 
ceding that the work and office of evangel- 
ist continues, it must be that of an actual 
evangelist, moving about like Timothy 
with no relations to any one church more 
than to another, or even going forth where 
there are no churches at all. To consti- 
tute or recognize any man as an evangel- 
ist who in no particular corresponds to 
the Scripture notion of an evangelist is 
simply absurd. The Scriptures thus plainly 
recognize ordination to a: local, settled 
pastorate ; and let us concede that they 
also recognize evangelists, sustaining no 
local relations at all. Yet there are no 
evangelists ordained to be stationary, and 
no pastors, elders, or bishops that are 
appointed to be itinerant. A preaching 
functionary that lives by the year seems to 
be nowhere provided for in the New Tes- 
tament, either directly or by implication. 

I may add, that the chief ceremonials of 
a modern ordination, — the prayer, the lay- 
ing on of hands, and the right hand of 
fellowship, — all find a basis more or less 
distinct in the intimations of the Scriptures; 
and that the procedure in the case of 
Barnabas and Paul, when appointed to a 
new sphere of labor (Acts xiii. 2, 3), 
warrants the inference that it was the 
way of the apostolic days to set apart la- 
borers to a new work by prayer and the 
laying on the hands of the elders.* Hence, 
it is a scriptural custom, that, when by the 
providence of God a pastor is removed to 
another field of labor than the one to 
which he was first assigned, he is with sol- 
emn services inducted into his new rela- 
tions. And, in fine, all the indications of 
Scripture point us to no other pastorate 
than that which is attended with an or- 
derly and permanent induction. 

* Dexter on Congregationalism, p. 139. These men, 
we are told, were set apart with fasting and prayer, 
and the laying on of hands. But it was not ordina- 
tion to the apostleship; for Paul had received his 
commission directly from Christ, with the laying on of 
hands by Ananias, and Barnabas never was an apos- 
tle. It was not ordination to preach the Gospel, for 
Both were preachers before. ‘‘It was the solemn set- 


ting apart of these men to a new and special work 
viz. to be missionaries to the Gentiles.” 
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But as the positive institutions of the 
Gospel invariably prove to rest on founda- 
tions of Divine wisdom, I add that — 

III. The interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom are deeply concerned in the in- 
stallation of the ministry with the expecta- 
tion of a permanent pastorate. 

The providence of God may actually 
sunder that connection early, by death or 
by necessary removal, But, whatever is 
to be the issue, it is of vital importance 
that the pastor be solemnly installed in a 
relatjon that is in its nature permanent. 
It is demanded alike by the influence on 
the ministry, on the individual church, and 
on the whole circle of churches. 

I. The entrance upon a permanent con- 
nection is essential to secure a right min- 
istry. (1.) It acts at once on the minis- 
ter’s intellectual preparation. Thorough 
and protracted training can be justified 
and maintained only by a system which 
calls for ample and permanent resources. 
The rotary ministry of the Methodist de- 
nomination had its foundation and neces- 
sity in its superficial qualifications; and 
the effort to protract its term of service 
is with them also the era of theological 
seminaries and protracted study. The 
plan that permits a man to exhaust all his 
mental resources in a single year, then 
to pass on and empty his mind again to 
another community, neither can nor should 
ask for any long course of previous educa- 
tion. It is a waste of time and of money out 
of all proportion to the end in view. ‘The 
inevitable relation of demand and supply 
will render it impossible to maintain a 
high standard of qualification for short and 
uncertain pastorates. The churches are 
already experiencing the fruits of the 
scanty support which they give to minis- 
ters, and their unreasonableness as to the 
pastoral relation, in the fact that scores of 
them are hunting for men of such qualifi- 
cations as they cannot at present find. 
The requisites for “swinging round the 
circle,” as we have seen, are not of the 
highest quality ; wise men cannot long be 
induced to make the same equipment for a 
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year’s pyrotechnics as for a thirty years’ 
campaign. Wheresoever we fractically 
reach the level of itineracy, there, instead 
of a man of ten years’ training, we may 
look for our ideal preacher in a recent 
fancy sketch,— a man on horseback with 
McClintock’s Cyclopedia in one side of his 
saddle-bags, Lange’s Commentary in the 
other, and a small portmanteau on the 
crupper, riding forth to the battle of 
Gog and Magog. 

(2.) Permanent installation is necessary 
to the minister’s intellectual growth. The 
expectation of a transient ministry must 
be wellnigh fatal to all extensive plans of 
subsequent intellectual culture ; while the 
constant experience of change must be 
equally fatal to them when formed. It is 
a perpetual temptation to live from hand 
to mouth. The steady supply of one peo- 
ple with intellectual and spiritual food for 
a series of years necessitates the steady 
ripening of all a preacher’s faculties and 
the steady expansion of all his resources. 
No such pressure bears on the uncertain 
“supply.” When he has exhausted his 
stock in one place, he has but to. move on 
and repeat his cuckoo song in another. 
Human nature is weak and indolent; the 
temptation is strong; and nothing is more 
thoroughly dwarfing than the process of 
continual self-repetition. Unless singu- 
larly replenished with the grace of hard 
labor, such a preacher’s intellectual range 
will prove to be an ever-diminishing cir- 
cle. 

(3.) A permanent settlement is needful 
to develop the proper sense of responsi- 
bility. It holds the minister to the path 
of discretion, thoughtfulness, forbearance. 
In the presence of those with whom his lot 
is permanently cast, he cannot venture on 
rash procedures, or flippant and foolish 
utterances. He feels the weight of con- 
sequences that follow his words and deeds, 
He is bound to bear and forbear, to be 
reticent, conciliatory, judicious. While 
the constant feeling that his ministry is a 
tie which he may sunder almost at any 
moment, sure to be broken before long; 
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that some other parish, similarly situated, 
is waiting*for his coming, and that so, he 
can leave behind him all the consequences 
of his inconsiderateness, — tends to beget in- 
difference, and, as we have sometimes seen, 
a defiant spirit. “If I don’t suit you,” 
says the eye-servant, “ you had_ better 
look for some one else.” Or there may 
come the opposite temptation to a culpable 
spirit of compromise for the sake of liold- 
ing temporarily a precarious place. Above 
all such temptations on either side he 
ought to be raised by a relation in its na- 
ture permanent during his fitting discharge 
of its duties. 

(4.) Installation is needful to call forth 
the fullest interest of the pastor in his peo- 
ple. As the house that we annually hire 
can never seem like our own, and the 
place where we stay for a year is to our 
hearts a very different place from our 
home; s0 it is impossible that the people of 
a minister’s temporary, uncertain charge 
can ever seem like the very flock over 
which the Holy Ghost has made him per- 
manent overseer. It is simply impossible 
that he should identify himself with them 
and theirs, as when it is in his heart and 
mind to live and die with them. Those 
children and youth can never be to him 
so like his own children, nor can they so 
feel towards him; those Christian breth- 
ren so like his very brothers; and those 
older saints as his fathers and mothers. 
Nor can all the concerns of the community 
cease to be those on which he looks in 
some degree as a traveller and a stranger. 
He plants the tree of which he is not to 
gather the fruit, nor perhaps to watch the 
growth. He himself sends down no roots 
and shoots forth no tendrils, but at the 
constant hazard of their sudden rupture. 
Of the concerns of the parish -he must 
learn to say and feel, “ yours,” not “ours.” 
He is, after all, “ the hireling, and not the 
shepherd, whose own the sheep are not.” 
Their lot is not to be his lot, nor their his- 
tory his history. Where they die he shall 
not die, nor there shall he be buried. It is 
inevitable that all his relations to them 
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should be tinged with that fundamental 
coloring, and should fail of that deep and 
sacred tenderness which in many a New 
England parish has been second only to 
that of the conjugal tie. 

(5.) Permanent installation of the min- 
ister will affect the breadth, depth, and 
system of all his labors. How can you 
arrange to grow an oak-tree in a flower- 
pot? And how can you expect any wide 
schemes of ministerial labor to be hope- 
fully devised for a confessedly uncertain 
stay in a parish? What permanent plans 
of usefulness that shall incorporate them- 
selves into the history of the church and 
the community; what broad and instruc- 
tive range of preaching, that shall mould 
the sentiment and character of a genera- , 
tion ; what schemes, spiritual, educational, 
or beneficent, tliat shall make their mark 
in the coming ages, — can be expected from 
such a connection? If the minister form 
them, who shall execute them? May not 
the next tidal wave obliterate all his land- 
marks and extinguish all his young plans 
of usefulnéss? His temptation is to short- 
lived and shallow schemes. He is a min- 
ute-man. He toils by the hour. If he 
aims to leave his mark, it is liable to be 
under some high-pressure method, that 
burns over the soil it should warm and 
stimulate and cherish. Hortatory preach- 
ing, superficial instructions, hasty meas- 
ures, and hurried ingatherings into the 
church, repented at leisure, — how often 
have we seen these temptations prevail, 
“daubings with untempered mortar.” 

(6.) Permanent installation will greatly 
affect the minister’s power to do good. 
Influence with men and communities is 
the growth of time. It cannot be trans- 
planted to a distance; it cannot be fully 
carried round from parish to parish; it 
cannot crystallize into its beauty and 
strength, except in a state of rest. The 
settled pastor, if judicious, gradually be- 
comes a power for good second to no 
other human influence, blending itself with 
the whole life, intellectual, moral, and spir- 
itual, of the community. We have seen 
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such men, whose discreet and quiet words, 
whose steady, gentle influence, carried 
more potency, for village welfare and pro- 
gress than all imported eloquence and 
zeal. There was more weight in their lit- 
tle finger than in some men’s whole body. 

On the other hand, we have sometimes 
seen the opposite of all these results which 
we have ascribed to the system of a set- 
tled ministry, rapidly developed by the 
deliberate expectation of a change. I 
remember a young man of brilliant parts, 
called to a vigorous church. It was an 
ample field, but he was looking for some- 
thing still higher. He privately declared 
that he expected to remain but three or 
four years at the utmost. Thus he en- 
tered upon his work. The fruits: soon 
appeared. He identified himself with 
nothing there or around. He seldom 
attended the ministers’ meetings or asso- 
ciations. He was a cipher in the general 
and public movements of the place. He 
was heedless of speech and careless of 
deportment. His sermons, though taking 
and popular, were flashy, uninstructive, 
and scarcely sound. His labors tended 
chiefly to build up the congregation, and 
not the church. When he had laid him- 
self out on two showy sermons a week, 
and once a month a rattle-headed talk 
at Sunday-school concert, and had called 
at a few favorite resorts, his responsibility 
was ended. Conversions were few. The 
prayer-meeting languished, the monthly 
concert went on often without his pres- 
ence, and the church collections were left 
to the care of thedeacons. A considera- 
ble amount of church debt remained un- 
touched through all,his stay, to be paid off 
in the first year of his successor. And 
when at length he withdrew, spiritual men 
thanked God, and the highest interests of 
the church felt the relief. The case may 
be, is indeed, an extreme one; but all its 
leading traits could have been and were 
anticipated when he first divulged his 
purpose. And though the results might 
have been greatly modified by a better 
spirit in the man, they were only an ex- 
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aggerated showing of the tendencies and 
temptations that beset an avowéedly tran- 
sient ministry. The highest pastoral quali- 
ties and influences can never be devel- 
oped except in the expectation, at least, 
of permanence. 

II. The expectation of permanence 
involved in installation is therefore de- 
manded directly by the welfare of the 
Church itself. 

(1.) Its present peace and quiet are con- 
cerned. The annual renewal of the ques- 
tion of the re-engagement of the minister 
is a continual temptation to unfriendly at- 
tacks, For if it be alleged that the minis- 
ter, though not formally installed, may yet 
actually be retained by a succession of new 
engagements, I answer that he is not half 
so likely thus toremain. The engagement 
and expectation itself contemplates no 
such thing; and the character of the ex- 
pectation will frequently determine the 
issue. And, moreover, the regular recur- 
rence of the question and of the parish ac- 
tion on his continuance invites every mal- 
content or aggrieved person, while his 
grievance is fresh, to ventilate his ill-feel- 
ing by an opposing vote. Through human 
infirmity, and often through the firm dis- 
charge of Christian duty, many minor 
chafings will arise in a pastor’s history. 
Under peculiar but passing circumstances, 
these frictions may be somewhat numerous. 
Yet they are but superficial. Time would 
heal them. The momentum of a regular 
settlement would roll over them as surely 
as a great wheel rides over a row of peb- 
bles. No man would venture, and in a 
short time no man would wish, to make 
them the occasion for the positive rupture 
of a great and solemn relation. But when 
in the freshness, and perhaps the midst, of 
these petty vexations and objections, the 
question is regularly brought up, ‘ Shall 
we hire him again?” that is a very differ- 
ent question, and it invites the agitation 
that otherwise would have slumbered. 
And, even without these special and peri- 
odical invited agitations, the inquiry “ Shall 
we have our pastor another year, and, if 
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not, what are we todo?” is a perpetual 
element of disturbance to break the use- 
fulness of the pastor and divide the ener- 
gies of a church that may be feeble enough 
at best. 

(2.) The permanent union and co-op- 
eration of the church is also deeply con- 
cerned. The changes which naturally fol- 
low the process of temporary settlements 
tend to division. Every minister, almost, 
gains his circle of special friends and ad- 
mirers, who are slow to gather around an- 
other man. There are regrets and parti- 
sanships and recriminations and aliena- 
tions, or at best there is a lack of con- 
solidation and co-operation. The strength 
that should have been given unitedly to 
the Lord’s work is distracted in the con- 
tinual renewal of the machinery. And, 
perchance, before the church have well 
learned to appreciate the peculiarities and 
to blend with the methods of their minis- 
ter, the whole process is to be repeated 
with a different person; and so too much 
of the strength of the church runs to 
waste. 

(3.) I therefore add that the interest 
felt by the church in its pastor’s words and 
works is deeply at stake in his installation. 
Every pastor has his own ways. Often 
they are unacceptable peculiarities, the 
effect of which is to be diminished by fa- 
miliarity. Or they are modest and sterling 
qualities, the power and influence of which 
are to be attained only by long knowledge 
and experience of their truth and worth. 
What right pastor does not know and feel 
that he can never preach so to any other 
congregation as to his own, nor employ 
his methods with such success among any 
other people as at home? It is simply be- 
cause there he is sustained by his tried and 
known character, — because to the interest 
of his words and deeds there is added all 
the affectionate interest which his people 
have now learned to feel in him. 

(4.) The instruction and edification of 
the church are best secured by the in- 
stalled pastorate. What coherence can 
there be in the teachings of a file of preach- 
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ers, successively hurrying on their way ? 
What strong encouragement to the man 
who stays, as it were, on sufferance, to lay 
out a platform of preaching longer and 
broader than his own uncertain standing- 
place? Very different are the auspices 
under which the installed pastor begins 
and prosecutes his work. In the opening 
of his ministry his own well-sustained ex- 
amination by the council often proves the 
most instructive lesson in the truth of God 
to which his church have ever listened. It 
becomes to him the stimulus, the text, and 
the guaranty of the future. Appointed to 
a long and steady work, every motive 
presses him to a course of study, thought, 
and labor, equally long and broad. No 
flowers of rhetoric, no snatches of poetry 
or display of fine figures, no frothy senti- 
ment, no extravagances of speech, no im- 
pertinences of allusion, no blandishments 
of voice or theatricalness of action, are to 
sustain him for that long and steady pull. 
It calls for a thoughtful man dealing with 
thoughtful themes. These must be the 
overflowing of a mind and heart kept ever 
fresh, sparkling, and full. These must be 
the ripe fruits of a mature and ever- 
growing Christian manhood. Under such 
steady influences as these have the best 
parishes of New England become trained 
to manly thought and purpose. From 
such laboratories as these — settled pasto- 
rates extending from a quarter of a cen- 
tury to half a century or more — came 
those deep workings of mind and soul 
which marked the ministry of such men as 
Edwards, Backus, Bellamy, Hopkins, and 
Emmons. 

(5.) Again, the thorough moulding of 
sentiment and practice in a parish, and the 
complete establishment of its institutions 
and influences require a settled pastorate. 
A multitude of parishes in New England 
could once bear testimony to the pervad- 
ing power of those long pastorates with 
their steady, heavy pressure. The savor 


of them has never fully passed away. It 
was a power that followed the children 
from their infancy to their manhood, and, 
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wheresoever they went in after life, lin- 
gered around them to the grave. “How 
many of these men thus not only formed 
the public sentiments and habits of their 
parishes, but legislated, intellectually and 
morally, for successive generations of those 
families. How have the noble histories of 
some whole townships been the standing 
monuments of long and faithful ministries 
of the Gospel, in the shaping of charac- 
ter, the development of beneficence and 
enterprise, the founding of libraries and 
academies, and the training up of the 
young men to intelligence and wide influ- 
ence. After a life-long pastorate in Mon- 
son, Mass., Dr. Alfred Ely recently passed 
away ; but he left behind him, largely the 
trophy of his quiet influence and interest, 
a noble endowed academy, with its minis- 
terial and missionary graduates scattered 
through the world, —a powerful spirit of 
missionary labor and benefaction which will 
not easily die, and an influence and a 
memory impressed on many a business 
life. Leonard Worcester fostered a simi- 
lar school, and largely stamped his impress 
on the town of Peacham, Vt., —a town that 
has swarmed with noble manhood, with 
Thaddeus Stevens at its head. Who can 
estimate the wide and lasting power of 
those sixteen years of pastoral work of 
Lyman Beecher in the town of Litchfield ? 
Think of Nathaniel Emmons, living so 
long in Franklin, and dying there, but not 
until he had aided in the training of eighty 
seven young men for the Christian minis- 
try; of Backus with his twenty-nine years’ 
steady labor in Somers, Ct., receiving into 
his family fifty young men for the ministry, 
among them Drs. Woods, Hyde, Snell, 
Cooley, Church, and Presidents Moore of 
Amherst College, and Davis of Hamilton ; 
think of Dr. Samuel Wood of Boscawen, 
N. H., training for college, in his family, 
one hundred young men, including fifty 
ministers and twenty lawyers, led off by 
Daniel and Ezekiel Webster, — and you 
can trace some of the paths of power over 
which such steady pastorates have trav- 
elled. But all the radiating lines of bless- 
25 
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ing which they originated and maintained 
no pen but that of the recording angel 
will ever reckon up. 

(6.) The orderly instalment of the min- 
ister over his church is becoming more and 
more the necessary protection of the church 
from a corrupt and unsound ministry. We 
live in a time of abounding heresies and in 
a region of adventurers and even impos- 
tors. The formalities of installation are 
now proving the needful means of testing 
the views and standing of the candidate as 
a suitable pastor. Many a wolf would be 
glad to enter the fold by the window. 
Instances are becoming quite too abun- 
dant, showing that no church can safely 
dispense with an installing council to bring 
their candidate to the proof. We could 
mention a recent instance where the veto 
of the council acted most happily, not only 
to arrest the settlement, but to rectify the 
candidate. We think also of a young stu- 
dent who left Illinois for his native State 
under church censure in Illinois for im- 
moralities. He won upon his unsuspecting 
friends, and received a call to settle. It 
was only the necessity of the expected 
council that extorted the acknowledgment 
of his difficulty, and at length drew forth 
the confession on which, wisely or unwisely, 
he was restored to his standing. Another 
young man of unsound theology, but ot 
brilliant mind and taking ways, was within 
a few years engaged as a supply for one 
of our finest churches. For reasons then 
best known to himself he declined to be 
installed; and the church, to its cost, 
yielded. Before many months had passed 
away, he was poisoning the sentiment of 
the church, and endeavoring to expurgate 
its creed of all that was evangelical in 
doctrine. The strong men of the church 
were compelled, with no little difficulty 
and with the narrowest escape from con- 
vulsion and division, to force him away. 
That church then learned a lasting lesson. 
A council at the beginning would have 
saved all that danger and harm. Not very 
long ago a foreigner came to Chicago with 
a general commendatory letter from Henry 
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Ward Beecher, founded on very limited 
knowledge. He sought, and soon found, a 
place to preach. The church required his 
settlement. He wrote to me to attend the 
council, but informed me that his papers 
had not arrived from England. I could 
not attend, but suggested that his papers 
would be indispensable. In what capacity 
he remained there I have not learned; 
but I have been lately told that he has 
gone from the place, and left the general 
impression that he was an impostor. Such 
instances as these, which could easily be 
multiplied, prove that in the vast extent 
of our country the incessant changes, and 
the constant accession of unknown men, 
our churches must, for their own safety 
and life, learn to insist that their pastors 
shall enter the fold in the true and orderly 
way; otherwise, many a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing will worry the flock. 

If it be said that this requisition cannot 
apply to those whose previous pastoral his- 
tory is well known, I firmly answer “ yes.” 
For first, as we have seen in the case of 
Barnabas and Paul, it seems to be the 
Scripture method that the entrance on a 
new sphere of labor should be attended 
with a solemn installation; secondly, men 
long in the work sometimes lapse from 
their views and their standing ; and, third- 
ly, such regulations must be earnestly main- 
tained by those who are clearly right, in 
order to make them available and effectual 
to detect the wrong. The pinch of every 
law comes upon the offender; but it is 
only as good men and true consent to and 
co-operate with the law. 

Ii The effect on the whole circle of 
churches demands installation. 

(1.) It is one of the most marked and 
appropriate forms of Christian fellowship. 
Our churches are not independent, but 
affiliated. They have a common interest 
in each other, and each other’s character 
and welfare. Now, no event in all the 


history of the individual church is so im- 
portant as when it takes to itself a reli- 
gious teacher and guide. That church’s 
whole spiritual character, well-being, and 
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influence abroad is to be affected. It owes 
a duty to the sister churches to seek their 
counsel and their sanction. A procedure 
so important should have their hearty ap- 
probation and confidence. The influence 
of the new-comer is to be felt in the neigh- 
boring churches; it is even expected that 
he will preach in the surrounding pulpits. 
Why, then, should that church withhold 
this act of reciprocal fellowship, this only 
appropriate introduction of the new pastor 
to the friendly confidence of the brethren ? 
And, if they do, why should they be sur- 
prised, or think themselves wronged, if 
those neighboring churches neither invite 
him to their pulpits, nor extend to the 
church that so repels them an invitation 
to participate in any of their affairs. But 
further, — 

(2.) The orderly installation of a pastor 
is the needful protection of the whole circle 
of affiliated churches. Under our system 
— not Independent, but Congregational — 
we have our common concerns, in which 
the whole circle of churches, larger or 
smaller, expect to share and to act. We 
have our association meetings, local and 
general; our councils, provincial and na- 
tional; and, in the Northwest, our Triennial 
Convention. These bodies discuss, settle, 
and virtually control, the most important, 
and even vital interests, of the whole de- 
nomination. To these councils and conven- 
tions brethren often expect to come as pas- 
tors, to help manage the affairs of the de- 
nomination, when in no shape or form are 
they known to the denomination in that 
capacity. They may be merely hired by 
a committee of the society, or they may 
have been invited to preach by vote of the 
church; who knows? The denomination 
has no proper cognizance of them. ‘True, 
they may be the best of men, but they 
stand in no orderly relation to us. Now, if 
that church chooses to go on its isolated 
course, it has, in one sense, its right sepa- 
rately to manage its own concerns, and to 
choose, test, keep, and use its pastor wholly 
by itself. But let not such churches ask 
the denomination to receive those of whom 
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it has no suitable knowledge. Let them 
not attempt to obtrude on the management 
of that denomination’s affairs men to whom 
that denomination has never given its con- 
sent in any such relation. Let them not 
ask to be themselves governed in strict in- 
dependency, and at the same time to guide 
the churches congregationally. The ex- 
pectation is improper and unreasonable on 
the face of it. And, — let it apply where 
it will, — instead of that church being ag- 
grieved when its private, transient, or even 
stated supply is not accepted by the de- 
nomination as having an official voice in its 
affairs, the grievance is wholly on the part of 
the denomination, who are required to yield 
him a control t‘ vhich they never have 
consented. The denomination has the 
clearest right and duty to protect itself by 
its orderly usages and methods of fellowship. 

I conclude, then, that the principles and 
usages of Congregationalism, the methods 
of the New Testament, and the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom, whether considered with 
reference to the character of the pastor, 
the necessities of the church, or the wel- 
fare of the whole circle of churches, require 

‘the pastor to be regularly installed. 

I notice but two objections, and that 
briefly: 1. The minister’s greater useful- 
ness elsewhere ought not to be sacrificed 
to permanency of settlement. I answer, 


there is no need of it. When the plain 
call of God’s providence requires the trans- 
fer of a minister to another field of greater 
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usefulness, there never has been any seri- 
ous difficulty in accomplishing it. But it 
should be accomplished in a right and 
orderly way, by advice of council. In that 
way it always can be done when it ought 
to be done. But the ambitious motives 
with which we have known some young 
men decline to be settled by a council, that 
they may be at liberty to remove in a dis- 
orderly way, cannot be too earnestly dis- 
countenanced. 

2. The parish will find it difficult to get - 
rid of an installed minister when it wishes. 
I answer, it ought to be difficult. But, as 
easy divorces invite rash marriages, so easy 
dismissions encourage unwise and hasty 
settlements. Yet there must be confidence 
in the one case as well as in the other. A 
pastor in regard to whom a church in the 
act of enjoying his services feels obliged to 
provide for their discontinuance ought not 
to be invited to labor as a pastor. A rela- 
tion so suspicious is no fit relation. He had 
better go elsewhere, and they seek another 
man. A wise and good pastor, too, when 
his usefulness is gone or seriously impaired, 
ought to he willing to go. But as wise 
men are often unwise in such circumstances, 
the true method to determine the pro- 
priety of his removal, and the right mode 
to prevent, so far as may be, the evils of a 
rupture, is to be found in the orderly dis- 
missing council which installation requires. 
The council is, then, alike a protection to 
the pastor and to the church. 
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THE NEW CATHOLIC TRACTS. 


BY REV. THOMAS LAURIE, D. D., CHELSEA, MASS. 


PapisTs in our country have adopted 
the Sabbath school. They have now gone 
a step further and adopted the Tract So- 
ciety. We have no longer the monopoly 
of the cheap four-paged tract. The Catho- 
lic Publication Society, No. 126 Nassau 
Street, now competes with the venerable 
No. 150. 

We have before us the first-fruits of this 
new society in the form of thirty-one tracts, 
to which we would like to introduce the 
readers of The Congregational Quarterly. 

We do not propose to enter into any 
lengthy discussion of the stock themes of 
the papacy, which are here ventilated 
afresh, after having been refuted over and 
over again ; for it is against the principles 
of that body to learn anything from dis- 
cussion. Our object is simply to call at- 
tention to the tracts themselves. 

Some of them, aside from the inevitable 
mixture of the idiosyncrasies of popery, 
contain much that is commendable. 

No. 3 gives an interesting account of an 
officer of our army in the Mexican War, 
who, when ordered to carry. a battery by 
assault in the morning, spent a part of the 
night in prayer, and, at early dawn, in- 
stead of the enemy he led on his men to 
attack, found only spiked guns and deserted 
intrenchments. This is made the occasion 
of some very good advice about prayer, 
Christian courage, and trust in God. Then 
the hero dies peacefully at home, “in the 
act of pronouncing the sweet names of 
Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, just as the priest 
was offering up the holy sacrament in the 
neighboring church and recommending his 
soul to God.” 

No. 4 is an edifying account of a peni- 
tent forger, who, banished from France to 
Cayenne, showed an admirable spirit of 
humility and submission to God. Yet he 
offers up in expiation of his sins each penal 


suffering inflicted by civil authority, as 
though there was not a blood that cleanses 
us from all sin. He resolves, among other 
things, to keep himself “from sympathies, 
attractions, antipathies, and repulsions.” 
Only think of a soul made to love good 
men and abhor that which is evil trying 
to extirpate the feelings God had implanted 
in it, and designed to be exercised in a 
right way, and this in order to please the 
Being who so created him. Then he is 
comforted by a Jesuit in the following 
style: “ What shall I ask of him (God) for 
you? an alleviation of your sufferings ? 
No, I believe your Christian resignation is 
higher than that. Let us rather ask to- 
gether that these sufferings may continue, 
—even increase, if such be God’s will.” 
And at his funeral fifty of the convicts 
contributed half a franc apiece for ad- 
ditional tapers. 

No. 10 advises a drunkard to make his ° 
resolutions of reform before God, to pray 
for Divine help, to be industrious, and shun 
occasions of temptation, also to put himself 
in the priest’s hands as to the length of 
time, one year or more, for which to take 
the pledge. 

No. 17 has some excellent thoughts 
&bout affliction, as that God sends it in 
order to secure an undisturbed hearing 
from us, and that his yearning desires for 
our spiritual good are revealed in the cross 
of Christ; but then an interior voice tells 
the sick man how his guardian angel “ had 
whispered to his ear the resignation, so 
many acts of which had been recorded in 
his favor,” that “his chosen patroness, 
moved by his pain and tears, had been 
putting up before the throne many and 
earnest appeals in behalf of him, her 
adopted Son.” The same voice says, — and 
the reader will bear in mind that it is God 
who is made to teach these things, “It is 
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no small advantage that I offer thee, in the 
opportunity of making amends to me for 
thy sins past.” It is dreadful to think of 
such insults to the Divine majesty and to 
the sufficiency of the atonement of the Son 
of God being put into the mouth of God 
himself. 

In like manner, No. 22, in an account 
of pious resignation amid great suffering, 
speaks of the purging fires of purgatory 
being anticipated on earth, and tries to 
maintain this by comparing the torment 
occasioned by a cancer to fire! 

As one reads such a strange medley of 
good and evil, it seems as though the great 
adversary was too cunning ever to advance 
unmingled error. He knows that man will 
be repelled by that, and so he sifts in 
enough of truth with error to make the 
mixture go down, and prevent men from 
being ashamed to defend it. 

There are some of these tracts exceed- 
ingly plausible, and well calculated to in- 
fluence that class of minds that are im- 
pressed by superficial show, and do not dig 
down to the foundation of things. Of this 
class is No. 11, which sets forth a fanciful 
similarity between Scripture and written 
law, tradition and common law, the de- 
cisions of courts and the Pope’s infallibil- 
ity, — very ingenious analogies, that, when 
thoroughly sifted, amount simply to a beg- 
ging of the question. But our papal 
friends know well how to cater to popular 
tastes and opinions. 

There is one class of these tracts that 
condemns the same errors that we do, and 
maintains the same truths that we preach, 
and yet does so in such a way as to throw 
all the odium of the error on Protestant- 
ism, and arrogate all the credit of the truth 
for popery. This they are able to do, be- 
cause, however plainly we denounce error 
and separate ourselves from it, its advo- 
cates still claim to be Protestants, while 
the Papist refuses to be responsible for any 
not actually within his pale. The fountain 
of error, however, is not in Protestantism, 
but in the depraved human heart, which is 
common to all, and is at least no better in 
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the Papist than in the Protestant. This is 
a manifest truth, and the sooner Papists 
admit it the better will be their reputation 
for candor and impartiality. Just as Paul 
in his Epistle to the Romans cleared the 
law from all blame for the sin in men’s 
hearts, which it was the innocent occasion 
of exciting to action, “ working death in 
[men] by that which is good, that sin by 
the commandment might become exceed- 
ing sinful” (Rom. vii. 13), so does a free 
Bible give occasion to the activity of error 
that else had remained dormant, yet the 
blame does not attach to the Bible, but 
to the depravity that works such evil by 
that which is good. With equal justice 
might Papists charge on God all the sin 
that has ever been committed on the earth, 
because he did not have an “ Index pro- 
hibitorius,” and an inquisition in Eden, and 
so prevent that access of Satan to the ear 
of Eve. But dreadful as are the results 
of the fall, God saw that taking away 
free agency from man was more dreadful 
still, And we are content to follow where 
God leads. We will not employ the “ Au- 
to de fe” to repress freedom of action. 
When Christ forewarned us, “ If I had not 
come among them, and done the works that 
none other man did, they had not had sin,” 
we are not surprised at the fulfilment of 
his words in our own day. He himself was 
“set for the fall, as well as for the rising 
again, of many in Israel.” He was “a 
stone of stumbling and a rock of offence,” 
as @ell as “a chief corner-stone, elect, pre- 
cious.” And of them who stumble at 
the Word, being disobedient, it is written 
“whereunto also they were appointed.” 
So God allows men to act themselves out, 
even allowing the papacy to exhibit its un- 
blushing arrogance and hatred of the truth. 
But if we had the power to arrest its de- 
structive career to-day, by the use of such 
measures as it has employed to close an 
open Bible, we would not use it; for God 
sanctions no such methods, neither does his 
kingdom come in that way. 

We have long known, — and, if we had 
not seen it before, these tracts would have 
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shown us,—that the so-called Liberal 
Christianity which arrays itself against 
evangelical religion is a twofold source of 
weakness in our conflict with popery. On 
the one hand leaving men without a Divine 
Redeemer whose fulness satisfies the wants 
of the soul, they are exposed defenceless 
to the attacks of the Jesuit. Mere intelli- 
gence or refinement cannot protect them 
from his wiles. The soul that is not rooted 
and grounded in the doctrine of God our 
Saviour lies wholly at his mercy. While 
he who has learned to sing “ unto Him that 
loved us and washed us from our sins in his 
own blood” in this conflict is more than 
conqueror. On the other, hand Liberal 
Christianity gives the Jesuit the oppor- 
tunity that he wants to cast odium on the 
Bible, as though it produced the errors 
which it exposes and condemns. But, 
viewed in this light, we do not complain of 
our position. It is glory enough to be 
allowed to share in the odium cast on the 
Word of God. We would not exchange it 
for any other, where we should incur one 
jot less opposition, or one tittle less of de- 
nunciation, than is incurred by the Word. 
Reverently, and yet joyfully, would we say 
it. Let the reproaches of them that re- 
proach that fall on us; as that is, so would 
we be in the world. 
These tracts show us how eagerly Papists 
improve the opportunity given them by 
Liberal Christianity to attack the Word. 
No. 1 opposes indifference in religion, as 
we do inall our utterances; but then Prot- 
estantism is held up as its fruitful source, 
and Papacy as its remedy. Just as if in- 
difference to religion was confined to Eng- 
land and America, and had no existence 
in France, or Italy, or Rome itself ; just as 
if Mexico and South America were pat- 
terns of piety. Can the writer of the tract 
explain how the evil is most abundant in 
those places where the remedy has most 
supreme control? No. 2 cannot oppose 
the plea, “It is no matter what a man be- 
lieves, so long as he is sincere,” more ear- 
nestly than we do. But we hope that we 
could oppose it with more candor and 
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truthfulness. No. 19 is almost equal toa 
‘Protestant evangelical argument for the 
true and proper deity of Christ; and No. 
20 is an equally good defence of the 
Trinity, with the exception of a little doubt- 
ful philosophy toward the close, and the 
statement that tradition is the evidence 
that the Nicene statement of the doctrine 
of the Trinity is the true key to the expla- 
nation of the Scriptures that treat of that 
subject. We know that that statement of 
the doctrine is the true key to Scripture 
on that point, not from the evidence of tra- 
dition, but because that key fits the lock, 
and no other can. Our faith in the doc- 
trine is immovable, not because Papists in- 
dorse it, but because the whole teaching of 
Scripture, on that point, can thus only be 
harmonious with itself. There is no lack 
of certainty in our minds about Bible doc- 
trine. ‘“ We know in whom we have be- 
lieved.” “We know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a building of God, a house not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Not 
because Popery teaches so, but on the 
ground of a “thus saith the Lord.” We 
stand not on the “airy nothing” of an in- 
fallible church, but on the word of God 
which liveth and abideth forever. On that 
rock we build and abide unmoved, “though 
the earth be removed, and the mountains 
be carried into the midst of the sea.” Our 
martyrs who maintained Christ’s truth be- 
fore Popish tribunals, and sang his praises 
in fires kindled by Popish officials, had no 
doubt about their Saviour, or his salvation, 
and their spiritual descendants have just 
as little. The fanaticism of popery, and 
the uncertainties of Liberal Christianity 
are alike powerless to affect our faith. 

We knew that Papists held to the infalli- 
bility of the Church, but we were not quite 
prepared for the length to which that idea 
is carried in these tracts. No. 13 advances 
the idea, that “what the Saviour estab- 
lished must have been entirely and purely 
good, without any mixture of evil. When 


there is in any state of things a mixed good 
and evil, we may be sure the Devil has had 
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a hand in it.” Then certainly his hand is 
very manifest in the Papal Church, for 
where can we find a greater mixture of 
evil with good than in her doctrines, where 
“the immaculate conception” stands side 
by side with “the Trinity”; in her cere- 
monies, where the worship of pictures and 
images confronts the law which condemns 
it; in her institutions, where “ forbidding 
to marry” is incorporated with doing good ; 
in her history, from whose pages the saint- 
liest piety and the blackest crimes look 
out side by side, and in her members, even 
her priesthood and her popes not excepted. 
But even this does not equal the statement 
in No. 1, that “if Christ be God blessed 
forever, then his church, his body, is plainly 
divine, and therefore one and unchangea- 
ble.” Then, lest we should misunder- 
stand so plain a statement, it goes on to 
say, “Logic, history, and revelation all 
combine to establish the soundness of this 
principle, and we are willing to rest the 
issue on their united verdict. Christ and 
his church, the head and the body, stand 
or fall together ; either both are divine or 
both are human.” ‘The object of such 
statements is manifest in the sentence, 
“and therefore one and unchangeable,” 
but their audacity is amazing. Let us sub- 
ject them to the test of ‘ Logic, history, 
and revelation,” as proposed. That which 
is divine is without imperfection or sin. 
Of course the writer of the tract will admit 
this, for his avowed object is to prove the 
doctrinal teachings of the Church to be 
without imperfection ; and if that which is 
divine is not free from imperfection, it does 
not serve his end. Sin, too, being the worst 
kind of imperfection, should be farthest re- 
moved from anything that is divine. Now, 
then, let us take a case that combines in 
itself the whole three, — logic, history, and 
revelation. And that we may secure the 
person most likely to be perfect, let us take 
a pope, as Papists call him; for, to remove 
all occasion for complaint, we will look at 
things, for the moment, wholly from the 
Papal stand-point. Moreover, that we may 
get a good pope, let us take the first 
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according to their reckoning, the Apostle 
Peter. Now, if any member of the church 
established by Christ was divine, certainly 
Peter must be; for, according to them, he 
is not only a member, but, as we may so 
say, embodies in himself their idea of the 
church, being the foundation and original 
of all that makes it infallible and divine. 
Now was the Apostle Peter divine, in the 
sense of free from imperfection and sin? 
We will not answer that he denied his 
Master, for we want to be perfectly fair, 
and as that took place previous to the out- 
pouring of the Spirit, let us look at him 
after that. It is written (Gal. ii. 11), “ But, 
when Peter was come to Antioch, I with- 
stood him to the face, because he was to 
be blamed” ; and the Douay version reads 
word for word with this, except that it has 
“ Cephas” for “ Peter.” Now this is his- 
tory, and it is inspired history. The Holy 
Ghost says these things by the mouth of 
Paul. What becomes, then, of the divinity 
of the Church, and consequently its infalli- 
bility, according to the united verdict pro- 
posed by our Papal friend himself? We 
were aware that the worship of Mary and 
the saints was fitted to confuse one’s ideas 
of what was divine; but certainly we were 
not prepared to hear divinity claimed foi 
a whole church, and especially a church 
composed of all baptized in infancy. How 
can such views be reconciled with the doc- 
trine of purgatory? And if we substitute 
“good” for “divine,” the matter is not 
mended. For on the same page the writer 
tells us that a man cannot be good unless 
he loves God with his whole heart and 
soul and mind and strength. Did Peter 
do that at Antioch ? and, if even he fails, 
where is the goodness and infallibility of 
the Church ? 

If the Papal Church is the infallible de- 
pository of the truth, which she claims to 
be, then those who belong to it have at- 
tained to the truth. We do not mean that 
every one of its 208,000,000 has a con- 
scious apprehension of the truth. That 
were as to suppose that ignorance is knowl 
edge. But if that claim be true, then 
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those who are called to instruct her mem- 
bers, and persuade recusant heretics to 
come within her pale, must share this in- 
fallible knowledge of the truth. If they do 
not, what becomes of the claim to infalli- 
bility? Where is it to be found? and 
what are its benefits ? 

Let us look then at some of the teach- 
ings of those who claim to show us a more 
excellent way. Tract No. 8 professes to 
answer the question, “ How shall we find 
true Christianity?” and takes great pains 
to assure us that the Bible is not the rule 
of faith, because when our Saviour told 
his hearers to search the Scriptures (John 
v. 39), and Paul commended the Bereans 
for doing so (Acts xvii. 11), the Scriptures 
referred to were only the Old Testament. 
Very true, and so say we; though the same 
command and. commendation that applied 
to all the Scriptures written at that time 
apply with equal force to the whole canon 
of Scripture as we have it now. But when 
our friend of the infallible church pro- 
ceeds to affirm that the “all Scripture ” of 
2 Tim. iii. 16 also refers only to the Old 
Testament, we want to ask him whether 
his church denies that the New Testament 
forms a part of Holy Scripture? But as 
we know that it does not, we will not press 
him with the “ absurdities (he) fall(s) into 
by twisting the texts of Holy Scripture 
from their true sense to make out (his) 
rule.” We suppose he will admit that the 
“all Scripture” of Paul, in that passage, 
includes everything that is called Scripture 
in other parts of the New Testament, writ- 
ten at that time. We suppose, also, that 
the scholar who so accurately determined 
what were the Scriptures referred to by 
our Saviour and his apostle is well aware 
that another apostle, whom he regards as 
the first of a long line of infallible heads of 
the church, writes as follows concerning 
the epistles of Paul, “in which are some 
things hard to be understood, which they 
that are unlearned and unstable wrest, as 
they do also the other Scriptures, to their 
own destruction.” He knows also that 
the Douay version, as printed by author- 


ity in this country, teaches that the Apostle 
Peter wrote this in the same year that 
Paul declared “ all Scripture to be given 
by inspiration of God,” and that all the 
other epistles of Paul were written previ- 
ously, except that to the Ephesians, though 
Protestant scholars do not except even 
that. Then, according to the Apostle 
Peter, most of the epistles of Paul form 
also a part of all Scripture. And if not 
only the pope, but the first pope, from 
whom he believes that all the rest derived 
their powers, teaches this, by what authority 
does the writer of tract No. 8 shut the New 
Testament out of this “all Scripture”? 
Will a scholar so discriminating pretend 
that he did not know of that teaching of 
his favorite apostle? Or does St. Peter 
need a heretical Protestant to save him 
from being thrust aside so rudely by a 
teacher in the infallible church. Surely 
this writer does not mean to deny that the 
New Testament is a part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, for that would be to oppose the teach- 
ings of his own church, which is impossible. 
But if he does believe it, as some of his 
expressions would indicate, he is guilty of 
trifling on a most sacred subject, even if 
we put the most favorable construction on 
his course, and assume that he only means 
to show how he could silence an unguarded 
opponent, especially when all the deficien- 
cies in the argument of that opponent are 
deficiencies of his own creating. 

But perhaps it was expecting too much 
to suppose that a Papist writing against the 
sufficiency of Holy Scripture as a rule of 
faith should quote the passage, in which 
the apostle whom he reveres as the first of 
popes had so grand an opportunity to teach 
this dogma of an infallible judge of the 
meaning of Scripture, and for the best 
of reasons failed to improve it; since, if 
there be such a judge, it is plain that the 
apostle failed to do his duty when he made 
no allusion to the fact in connection with 
the statement that unlearned men wrest 
the Scriptures to their own destruction. 
Will our Papal friends be kind enough to 
explain this omission of the great apostle ? 
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It was somewhat bold, to say the least, 
immediately after such a suppresio veri, 
to put “I won’t give up the Bible” into 
the mouth of his opponent, as an utterance 
of stubborn pertinacity by one represented 
as having no argument wherewith to main- 
tain his ground ; but this is not the only 
instance of such a method of argument in 
these tracts. It is very convenient for 
some men to select arguments for an op- 
ponent and determine the way in which 
he shall use them; for instance, in No. 6 
the champion of Protestantism is made to 
utter these very reprehensible statements. 
“Yield nothing, dispute as long as you 
can, that’s my advice.” “I object and 
concede nothing, there is no other way 
of holding one’s ground.” “ Our only 
safety is in denial.” These may be the 
principles on which those argue who are 
not ashamed to teach that “ the end sanc- 
tifies the means,” but Protestants would 
be ashamed to resort to such misrepre- 
sentations of an opponent in debate. It 
is in the same spirit that a Protestant is 
represented in No. 7 as “seized with a 
violent fit of coughing, which made him 
very red in the face,” when pressed in ar- 
gument, so as to call off attention from the 
point in debate to the danger of a fit 
of apoplexy, and this is only one of a 
number of ways employed in that tract 
to misrepresent the truth. Indeed, the 
force of that document lies not so much 
in any arguments advanced in favor of 
popery, as in the very discreditable spirit 
and conduct ascribed to the Protestant. 
Such weapons in the end will not help 
those who employ them. It is humiliating 
to have to notice such things, but we could 
not give a correct idea of the tracts 
without at least alluding to them. If 
truth is to be valued anywhere, it surely is 
in the discussion of those momentous ques- 
tions that relate to the soul and its salva- 
tion, but caricaturing an opponent neither 
argues love of truth in him that does it, 
nor does it promote reverence for the 
truth in others. 

But let us return from this digression, 
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and resume the consideration of some of 
the biblical arguments of the tracts be- 
fore us. 

No. 12 contains a very original version 
of some verses of the 22d Psalm (Douay 
21st). In verse twenty-five the authorized 
version reads: ‘“ My praise shall be of thee 
in the great congregation. I will pay my 
vows before them that fear him.” The 
Douay has it: “ With thee is my praise in 
a great church, I will pay my vows in 
the sight of them that fear him” ; but our 
tract gives it thus: “ A great church which 
shall be his praise.” We need not ask 
what church was in the mind of the writ- 
er, as he admits only one. And here, he 
would have us believe, is an inspired 
prophecy of its greatness and glory! Yet 
the above mistranslation is put in quota- 
tion-marks along with verse twenty-eight, 
which is rendered correctly according to 
the Douay version. Then follows an inter- 
polation from verse twenty-six, “‘ The poor 
shall eat and be filled.” Douay. (The 
meek shall eat and be satisfied.) And, im- 
mediately after, “The rich too shall eat 
and adore” what they have eaten. We 
punctuate the sentence, quotation-marks 
and all, just as it stands. The Douay 
reads, “ All the fat ones of the earth have 
eaten and have adored,” saying not a 
word of what they adore, any more than 
does the authorized version. May we ask 
the writer by what authority he supplies 
that object of the verb adore? And then 
he goes right on with the rest of the verse, 
— All (they) that go down to the earth 
shall fall before him, — which, like the in- 
terpolated close of the preceding sentence, 
is also without quotation-marks. The 
pronoun “him” shows the object of both 
verbs in the mind of the Psalmist, but our 
Papal friend has an end to serve in his 
addition to the written Word. He is writ- 
ing about “the real presence” in the 
sacrament, and takes this method to se- 
cure a foundation for it in Scripture. In 
the language of tract No. 30, we ask “Is 
this honest ?” but it shows to what straits 
Papists are driven in order to foist their 
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errors among the blessed teachings of Holy 
Writ. The tract seems to be the sermon 
of some Papal preacher on the text John 
xv. 15: “I have called you friends, for all 
things that I have heard of my Father I 
have made known unto you.” And how 
do the readers of the Quarterly suppose 
he explains Christ’s making known all 
things that he had heard of the Father ? 
Perhaps not one of them would ever dream 
of the exposition actually given, “I have 
given unto you my very body and blood 
in the most holy sacrament”; and the 
preacher assures us that this is the only 
way in which, during our present state, such 
a gift could be received. The fantasy of 
transubstantiation then contains all the 
precious truth contained in these words of 
our Redeemer! Verily it would need all 
the authority claimed by the Papal Church, 
and a little more beside, to force such an 
assumption on our acceptance. But her 
very existence depends on her theory of 
the sacraments, and it is not strange that 
she strains every nerve in its support. 
Such forced and unnatural methods of 
proof, however, only reveal the want of 
real support for the dogma. 

It would be amusing, were not the sub- 
ject so profoundly solemn, to read on the 
last page of the tract, “ What gives many 
talented and. well-educated ladies the 
grace to renounce the world, and make 
the same sacred vows that Jesus so well 
kept? is it not the holy sacrament?” 
Then, speaking of those who have no nuns, 
it proceeds, “ Often within the last hun- 
dred years they have tried to get up nuns 
(Italics in the tract) for their new-fangled 
religions, but every effort has been a mor- 
tifying failure. They have no blessed sac- 
rament.” Without depreciating in the 
least the excellences of nuns, among 
whom we hope the great day will reveal 
some truly estimable followers of Christ, 
we think that both in missionary fields 
and in posts of self-denying usefulness at 
home, we have known many Christ-like 
women of whom the world was not wor- 
thy. But we leave comparisons to Him 
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who in that day will pronounce a righteous 
judgment. In the joyful anticipation of 
his approval, we can smile at such Papal 
judgments as well as at the reason as- 
signed. 

And here we feel constrained to notice 
the astounding assertion made in No. 18, 
and repeated twice in No. 26, that the Pa- 
pal Church alone has obeyed the parting 
command of Christ to go into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature. 
This point well deserves a separate article, 
for there are well-authenticated facts on 
this subject that all Protestants ought to 
know, and which place such an arrogant 
assertion in, to say the least, no very en- 
viable light. 

At present we can only ask those who 
make it to produce one solitary transla- 
tion of the Bible made by their missiona- 
ries into any heathen language in modern 
times, except when compelled to do so to 
prevent their people from supplying them- 
selves with Protestant versions, — as, for 
example, in Southern India, where, after 
withholding the Bible from the people for 
three centuries, they had to issue a Tamil 
version to prevent their congregations read- 
ing those published by Protestant mission- 
aries just as the very inferior Rheims 
and Douay version in English was got up 
after the publication ot the excellent ver- 
sions in the same language by Tyndale, 
Coverdale, Matthews, and Cranmer, be- 
sides the Geneva and Bishop’s Bibles. Yet 
since 1804, or within little more than fifty 
years, about ninety millions of Bibles and 
Testaments have been issued by Protestant 
societies, and the Word of God has been 
translated into more than one hundred 
and seventy languages,— by far the greater 
part of these translations having been 
made by our missionaries. These are re- 


sults for which we may well give thanks to 
God; but while prophets and apostles look 
down from the mansions above with holy 
delight on their words going out to the 
ends of the world, while all heaven round 
about them rejoices that the word of the 
Lord has free course and is glorified, while 
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Christ himself not only approves but is 
present with his servants in their blessed 
work, and causes his providence to co-oper- 
ate with their labors, — Papists cannot even 
see what is going on, but sullenly write 
that their “ missionary is the sole converter 
of the nations.” They cannot see what is 
going on as an occasion of joy, but each 
new success of Protestant missions is a sig- 
nal for them to hasten and do what in 
them lies to hinder and to mar it, as more 
than one quarter of the globe can testify 
to-day. 

A strange perversion of Scripture in No. 
22, entitled “ Heroism in the Sick-Room,” 
reads thus: “TI really do not believe that 
his death has been a loss to us; on the con- 
trary, Iam convinced that it has been a 
great gain to the parish. St. James as- 
sures us (v. 16) that ‘the continual 
prayer of a just man availeth much.’ 
-And I do not question that unseen and 
manifold mercies have come among us 
through his intercession.” Now even an 
ordinary scholar knows that the Greek 
word ¢vepyoupevn (energoumene) means 
‘active,’ ‘working.” | Demoniacs were 
called évepyoupévoe (energoumenoi) be- 
cause actively employed by demons as 
their instruments. The word has nothing 
to do with the idea of continuance, but 
only of activity. Now, what are we to 
think of a so-called infallible church that 
puts forth by authority such a palpably 
incorrect translation of God’s Word, and of 
authorized teachers in that church who 
use such a mistranslation to propagate 
such false doctrines? Either they know it 
is a mistranslation or they do not. If they 
do not know it, they are unfit for their 
office. If knowing it, they still base: false 
teaching on a known mistake in transla- 
tion, they handle the word of God deceit- 
fully, and are still more unfit for their 
office, and more unworthy to be trusted. 
They may pile up arguments for the infal- 
libility of their church, as high as the 
heavens, but, in the light of such mistrans- 
lations issued by authority, what do they 
amount to? We wish in all sincerity that 
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the church of Rome was infallible, for then 
she would cease to inculcate such heresies 
as the truth of God. 

No. 11 furnishes the following exegesis 
of Eph. iv. 3, in support of Papal infalli- 
bility. “She (the Papal Church) is ‘the - 
bond of peace’ so named by the Apostle 
Paul because it is her office to bind all 
Christians together in one harmony of 
faith and love.” The apostle makes the 
love of Christians, based on the mutual 
recognition of the image of Christ in each 
other, the outward symbol of their inward 
unity; but the ecclesiastical organization 
which refuses to recognize this image in 
Christians outside of its own pale arro- 
gates to itself the inspired title of “ the 
bond of peace.” It would certainly be 
very convenient to be an infallible ex- 
pounder of Scripture at that rate, at least 
in all questions relating to one’s self. 

No. 23 contains a very remarkable 
specimen of both misquotation and mis- 
translation. It tells us “The words of St. 
Luke, as found in the Greek [are], “ This 
chalice is the New Testament in my blood, 
which [chalice] is offered for [I give the 
Italics as they stand] many unto the remis- 
sion of sins.” The authorized version 
reads, “ This cup is the New Testament in 
my blood which is shed for you.” The 
Douay reads, “This is the chalice, the 
New Testament in my blood which shall 
be shed for you.” Now, besides the substi- 
tution of “ many for the remission of sins ” 
for “you,” which is an interpolation from 
Matt. xxvi. 28, the verb éxyiw, which is 
translated literally in both versions given 
above, is made to bear another meaning, 
not in the dictionaries, and the cup is made 
the subject of the verb instead of the 
blood, which every reader sees at once 
is the true subject. Why this wresting of 
Scripture? Why this strange assertion, 
that, though his own Douay agrees with 
the authorized version, yet the Greek is 
so and so? Why this violent mistrans- 
lation of the verb? The answer may be 
found in the title of the tract, ‘Is the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass of Human or of Divine 
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Institution?” Asa Papist, he was bound 
to prove the last. Let us charitably sup- 
pose that in the collation of different pas- 
sages he confounded Matthew unintention- 
ally with Luke, and that he really believed 
the meaning given truly represented the 
Greek. Yet even that does not make it so. 
The dogma which requires such treatment 
of Scripture to furnish for it a semblance 
of authority stands, to say the least, on a 
very precarious foundation. Charity can 
excuse mistakes in argument, but the 
error they were meant to confirm we can- 
not receive. With even more than Pop- 
ish firmness we must say non possumus. 
Truth is more unalterable than Papal 
doctrines. 

No. 1 quotes Gal. v. 20, 21, to prove that 
“ St. Paul places all sects along with mur- 
ders and drunkenness”; but the apostle 
is not speaking of church matters at all, 
but of “parties.” See the connection: 
“ enmities, contentions, emulations, wraths, 
quarrels, dissensions,” according to the 
Douay version, go before, and “ envies, 
murders, drunkenness, revellings,” &c. 
follow after. Now, is it to be believed that 
the apostle, amid such a long catalogue 
of secular wickednesses, inserted the one 
ecclesiastical item of sects, when the word 
in the original refers to “ parties” in all 
sorts of quarrels, and not to ecclesiastical 
parties in particular. The English word 
“ heresy,” as the writer of the tract must 
be well aware, has come to have a techni- 
cal meaning which was unknown to its 
Greek original. 

The statement about “hearing the 
church” (Matt. xviii. 17) is quoted four 
times in these tracts as a command to hear 
the Papal Church in its authoritative enun- 
ciation of doctrines, but nothing could be 
further from the thoughts of Christ when he 
uttered ‘the words in question. He was 
giving directions to his disciples about an 
offender in a personal quarrel; verse fif- 
teen says, “If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his fault be- 
tween thee and him alone. If he shall 
hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother.” 
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Does “hearing thee” in this case mean 
hear thee as an authoritative, infallible 
judge of Christian doctrine? Then verse 
sixteen: “If he will not hear thee, take 
with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established.” Verse seven- 
teen: “ And if he shall neglect to hear them, 
tell it to the church; but if he neglect to 
hear the church, let him be to thee as an 
heathen man and a publican.” If the hear- 
ing the church refers to an infallible deter- 
mination of truth as distinguished from 
error, then the two witnesses that the of- 
fended brother takes with him to be present 
during his interview with the offender are 
equally authorized to pronounce an authori- 
tative decision. And if the hearing them 
means simply to be persuaded by them to 
render proper satisfaction to the injured per- 
son, then the hearing the church amounts to 
no more ; for the hearing must be the same 
in the twocases. Moreover, the church here 
is the local church of which both the offender 
and the offended are fellow-members; it 
cannot mean that an injured church-mem- 
ber in some petty local trouble is to go 
and tell his grievance to the Pope, per- 
haps thousands of miles away. And yet 
on such isolated texts, wrenched out of 
their true connection, and with a meaning 
put upon them wholly foreign to their ob- 
vious intention, Papists base their most * 
stupendous and arrogant assumptions ; and 
if men do not deny the evidence of their 
senses, and reverse the normal action of 
reason in assenting to those assumptions, 
it is, according to them, at the peril of 
eternal damnation. Not such is our God. 
He saith, “Come, and let us reason to- 
gether.” He asks, “ Are not my ways 
equal?” and his way is so plain that 
“the wayfaring men, though fools, shall 
not err therein.” 

Let any reader of these tracts compare 
their tedious denunciations of the Bible as 
a rule of duty, and their wearisome asser- 
tions of the infallibility of the Papal Church, 
with the language of Holy Scripture, and 
judge for himself how far they are animated 
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by the same spirit, and teach the same 
doctrine. 

No. 18 lays down this test of the claim 
of the Papal Church to be the Church of 
the Gospel. “She claims the right to speak 
with authority, and declares that every 
one, without exception, is bound to listen 
to and obey her teaching.” In direct con- 
trast with this, Scripture says (Isa. viii. 20, 
Douay version), “ To the law rather, and 
to the testimony; and if they speak not ac- 
cording to this word, they shall not have 
the morning light”; 1 Cor. xv. 3, Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures; ver. 4, he rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures. Christ says 
(Matt. xxii. 29), “ Ye do err, not knowing the 
Scriptures nor the power of God,” —a power 
that accompanies the reading and preach- 
ing of the word whenever it is effectual to 
salvation. Christ does not say, Ye do err 
not belonging to the Church, — and, least 
of all, tothe Papal Church. Again, it is the 
Bible, and not popery, that reveals the 
moral character of men, as it is written 
(Gal. iii. 22), “The Scripture hath con- 
cluded all under sin, that the promise by 
faith of Jesus Christ might be given to them 
that believe.” It is nowhere “ What saith 
the Church?” but “ What saith the Scrip- 
ture?” (Rom. iv. 3; xi. 2; Gal. iv. 30; John 
vii. 42) and that question the Bible puts to 
all its readers, showing that they are quali- 
fied to search and decide for themselves. 
Christ asks his ordinary hearers, to whom he 
was speaking by parables (Mark xii. 10), 
“Have ye not read this Scripture?” not 
“ Has the church read it for you?” And 
again (Matt. xxi. 42), “ Did ye never read in 
the Scriptures?” It was the people (Luke 
xx. 9), not the clergy, that Christ asked 
(ver. 17), “ What is this, then, that is writ- 
ten?” plainly implying that they were 
capable of judging what it was. Paul en- 
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forces the truth, not by the authority of the 
Church, but (Rom. ix. 17), “for the Scrip- 
ture saith.” This is repeated (x. 11); and 
even in instructing a clergyman about 
clerical support, he does not say, “ for the 
Church ordains thus and thus,” but “ for 
the Scripture saith” (1 Tim. v.18). So 
Paul “reasoned with [men] out of the 
Scriptures ” (Acts xvii. 2), — not decisions 
of the Church, but the Scriptures, as the 
most intelligible and the most convincing of 
the two. He expected men would under- 
stand them, and acknowledge their divine 
authority. So when Apollos mightily con- 
vinced the Jews in Ephesus that Jesus 
was the Christ (Acts xviii. 28), it was the 
Scriptures that made his argument so con- 
vincing. Paul charged Timothy to preach, 
not doctrines of the Church, but “the 
word”; and the scattered disciples in apos- 
tolic times, according to the example of 
the Apostles then living, “ went every- 
where, preaching the word” (Acts viii. 
4). And it was that word of God which 
Papists now denounce as an insufficient 
rule of faith that increased (Acts vi. 7; 
xii, 24). Wonderful expression! not the 
Church increased, but the word; looking 
on Christians as so many believers in the 
word, rather than as members of the Church. 

Samaria received not priestly gifts, nor 
salvation through sacraments, but the word 
of God (Acts viii.14). The Gentiles did 
the same (xi. 1), and there was nothing 
in that word as there is in these tracts, No. 
18, p. 5, about the oil of extreme unction 
“imparting to the soul a suppleness and 
activity such as shall enable it to elude the 
grasp of the Devil in its last struggle with 
him at the hour of death,” but everywhere 
an exalting of Christ as the alone Mediator, 
the sole Intercessor, and the only Saviour 
able to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. 
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CLOSING DAYS. 


Mr. Stearns entered upon the con- 
flict which we have described, in our last 
article, in health already impaired; and, 
though he bore his trials with equanimity, 
it was soon manifest that they were wear- 
ing hardly upon his life. It may be diffi- 
cult for our modern and changing ministry 
to realize how closely the ministers of 
former generations were identified with 
the parishes in their charge. The “ people” 
were their family, the interests of the people 
were their interests; and they felt them- 
selves responsible for their prosperity, tem- 
poral and spiritual. In old age they were 
fathers of flocks which had grown up 
around them, and they loved them as few 
ministers at this day can be expected to 
love. Mr. Stearns had long sought the 
welfare of Bedford with uncommon zeal. 
He had received from most of its inhabit- 
ants many tokens of their friendship, and 
he had sympathized with them most ten- 
derly in their sorrows. When his ministry 
was rejected, though it was never by a 
majority of what could be properly called his 
own people, yet as it was done in its corpo- 
rate capacity by the town which had set- 
tled him, and by some who should have 
been among his special friends, it seemed 
to him much like the rejection of a father 
by his children. 

Meanwhile the members of the ejected 
church, and a majority of the people who 
were accustomed to attend public worship, 
had formed themselves into a new society, 
erected a new meeting-house, and were 
waiting for their old pastor to be installed 
over them. He had thus upon him the 
care, to a considerable extent, of two par- 
ishes at the same time. The formation of 
the new as well as the condition of the old 
parish, and his relations to it, gave him 
much anxiety. Unless the new parish 
should be cherished, the ends of his minis- 


try, so far as permanent influence was con- 
cerned, would be destroyed. 

The location of the new meeting-house 
was for a time a question of the greatest 
solicitude. It so happened that all the 
unoccupied land in the centre of the town, 
which was adapted to such a purpose, and 
was not, for other reasons, supposed to be 
entirely out of the question, was in the 
hands of the opposition, and could not be 
procured. In this emergency, an event 
occurred which called forth his profoundest 
gratitude to God, and his earnest prayers 
for a blessing on the author of the noble 
act we are about to record. Jeremiah 
Fitch, Esq., of Boston, himself a Unitarian, 
but an old friend of Mr. Stearns, owned 
the land on which the Orthodox meeting- 
house now stands, and was understood to 
have said that it should never be sold for 
any purpose during his lifetime. What 
conference may have been had by him and 
the pastor is not known ; but, to the aston- 
ishment of every one, Mr. Fitch came for- 
ward and donated the spot —the best for 
the purpose in the neighborhood —to the 
church and new society, saying, “I said 
I would never sell that land. I did not 
say I would never give it away.” * 

* We cannot let this opportunity pass without an 
additional word in honor of Mr. Fitch. Born in the 
house next to the pastor’s, and baptized by Mr. 
Stearns when a child, after he becatue distinguished 
as a merchant in Boston he still retained his interest 
in his native town, and loved and revered its minister. 
He gave the clock which is still, we suppose, in the 
old meeting-house, and a Bible for the pulpit. He 
was accustomed to send generous gifts, at Thanksgiv- 
ings, to the minister for his own use, and others to be 
distributed by him to such of the parish as would 
specially appreciate them. He was interested in the 
children, and would often bring up picture-books 
enough for a whole school. He would have been 
better pleased if the minister could have been more 
‘*liberal’? in his exchanges, but he believed him con- 
scientious, and did not insist. He used to say, how- 
ever, in regard to him, ‘* there may be no outbreak jn 
his day, but this is the last quiet reign.” John Tap- 
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Mr. Stearns was constituted minister of 
the Trinitarian Society, with services of 
installation, June 5, 1833. His answer 
to the call received from it is in these 
words : — 


To tHE TRINITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
Society 1n Beprorp :— 

BRETHREN AND Frienps: Whereas you 
have been led, in the providence of God, to 
form yourselves into a religious society in 
connection with the church of Christ in Bed- 
ford, and to invite me, the pastor of said 
church, to become your minister, I hereby 
signify to you my cordial acceptance of your 
call, and cheerfully devote what remains to 
me of life and ability to labor to your ser- 
vice in the ministry of reconciliation. This 
I do, dear brethren, confiding with unabated 
confidence in your continued affection, sym- 
pathy, and candor; and relying on that Al- 


mighty arm which hath hitherto so remark- ' 


ably sustained and comforted us under all 
our privations and trials. May God himself, 
even Jesus Christ, the Great Shepherd of his 
sheep, and Bishop of souls, make you stead- 
fast in the belief and practice of the truth, and 
always to abound in every good work; and 
when He who is the believer’s life shall appear, 
may you, every one, appear with him in glory. 

And now, dear brethren, as it cannot 
reasonably be expected that many years of 
useful labor should remain to me, after so 
many already spent in the ministry of recon- 
ciliation in this place, I therefore wish it to 
be distinctly understood, that whenever, in the 
opinion of this church and society, the interests 
of religion among them shall require that my 
ministerial labors be discontinued, and they 
shall officially notify me of the same, they 
shall from that time cease, and consequently 
all claim on my part to the salary you have 
voted me shall cease also. 

Earnestly wishing you the guidance of 
pan, Esq , of Boston, furnished the writer, some time 
ago, with the following anecdote: ‘I met Mr. Fitch,” 
said he, ‘‘a few days after he had given the land for 
the new meeting-house, at Bedford, and said to him, 
‘I want to thank you, Mr. Fitch, that you, though 
belonging to a Unitarian Society, acted so nobly and 
generously in reference to that land for the meeting- 
house in Bedford.’ ‘What,’ said he with emotion, ‘do 
you suppose that I was going to suffer that good old man 
who put his hand on my forehead, and baptized me 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, to be 
turned out of town, and I not help him?’” 
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Heaven in all your measures for the advance- 
ment of true piety in your own hearts, and 
among the people of this place, and asking an 
interest, dear brethren, in your prayers for 
me daily, that I may obtain grace to be faith- 
ful even unto death, I subscribe myself your 
friend and brother in the common faith and 
hope of the Gospel, 
SamveEL STEaRnNs. 


The series of oppressive measures which 
had been taken in opposition to the 
church and its pastor now culminated in 
an act more trying, perhaps, to their 
Christian sensibilities than any which had 
preceded it. We refer to the despoiling of 
the church of its Communion furniture. 
This service was valuable, all of it being 
solid silver, and the more precious to the 
church as several of the cups had been 
left to them as tokens of Christian love 
by brethren and sisters who had gone to 
their reward, while the remaining articles 
had been purchased chiefly from contribu- 
tions of surviving members. The act was 
performed without even a justifiable legal 
warrant, as it afterwards appeared, and 
on Saturday evening, when it was known 
that the Lord’s Supper was to be commem- 
orated by the church the next day. 

Previous to “the celebrated Dedham 
case,” decided by the Supreme Court 
of Massachusetts a few years before, the 
churches had always been recognized as 
independent and corporate bodies, hay- 
ing sacred rights of their own, which the 
parishes with whom they might be con- 
nected had no power to take away. 
Parishes were the ecclesiastical outgrowths 
of the churches. By the decision of the 
Chief Justice in the case mentioned, this 
order was reversed, and the churches 
became outgrowths or appendages of 
parishes, without which the churches 
could have no legal existence. “The 
only circumstance,” says Judge Parker, 
“which gives a church any legal charac- 
ter, is its connection with some legally 
constituted society.” “A church cannot 
subsist, without some religious community 
to which it is attached.” “As to all civil 
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purposes, the secession of a whole church 
from the parish would be an extinction of 
the church, and it is competent to the 
members of the parish to institute a new 
church, or to engraft one upon the old 
stock, if any of it should remain ; and this 
new church would succeed to all the rights 
of the old, in relation to the parish.” 
This decision was regarded by the 
churches which were despoiled in conse- 
quence of it as almost monstrous, and 
“the Orthodox,” so much injured by it, 
have never submitted to it except un- 
der protest, and as law-abiding citizens, 
looking for the day when it will be re- 
considered and reversed.* 

The leaders of the opposition in Bed- 
ford, understanding in general what the 
laws of the Commonwealth would allow, 
had expressed a determination that the 
church should never be permitted to 
carry their Communion furniture with 
them into the new house. Four male 
members of the church had remained 
with the old parish, two of them only 
residing in town. ‘The resident mem- 
bers were William Page and Charles 
Spaulding, —the former had been sub- 
jected to the discipline of the church on 
a charge of immoral conduct, and was 
supposed to be disaffected on that ac- 
count; the latter, who had been connected 
with the church but a short time, is re- 
garded charitably as having fallen under 
the influence of others without, and as 
having “been sinned against more than 
sinning.” They met on the afternoon of 
June 4, and elected themselves “ ¢érus- 
tees, with full power to ask, demand, 
receive, and recover from Crosby and 
Hartwell,” deacons of the church, whom, 
however, they had on that occasion first 
deposed, “all the property belonging to 
the First Church, such as plate, funds, 
records, etc.” The next day they de- 
manded the Communion plate of Deacon 
Crosby, calling him out for the purpose 


* This subject was ably reviewed in two articles 
contained in the first volume of the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, Nos. 2 and 3, 1828. 
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from the new meeting-house, while he was 
engaged in the services of installation. 
Deacon Crosby replied that he would 
consult his counsel, and if they had a 
right to the plate they should have it. 
It was kept, at this time, at the house of 
Mrs. Anna Reed, an aged widow and ven- 
erated and beloved sister of the church, 
residing near the old meeting-house. 
“On the 7th of June, the trustees went 
to Mrs. Reed, and requested her to de- 
liver up the property.” She declined, on 
the ground that it was not proper for her 
to do it without an order from one of 
the deacons. Finding that they had no 
power to enforce their demand as self- 
appointed trustees, a writ was procured 
on the 8th of June, leaving a blank for 


the name of a deacon. The four mem- 


‘bers of the church who had not joined the 


Trinitarian Society were formally notified 
to attend a meeting in the afternoon and 
elect a deacon. Three of them met, 
and chose William Page. He then went 
to Mrs. Reed, and demanded the property, 
which she declined to give up without a 
written order, as before. The name of 
William Page was now inserted in the 
writ, which was immediately served on 
Mrs. Reed by the legal officer, and the 
articles taken. Page afterwards prose- 
cuted Crosby for the legal costs. The 
case was referred to the Supreme Court, — 
from whose report of it we have gathered 
most of these facts, — which decided that 
Deacon Crosby, in withholding this prop- 
erty till it was legally demanded, was not 
chargeable with a tortious detention of it ; 
that the trustees, as such, had no right 
to demand it, and that the new deacon, 
who had a right to demand it, had not 
demanded it as deacon of the proper guar- 
dians of it. The legal costs, therefore, 
must be paid by Page himself, or by those 
who employed him. 

No sooner was the seizure completed, 
than Mrs. Reed, late on Saturday evening, 
called on her pastor, and in great agitation 
informed him of the result. She feared, at 
first, that she might in some way be blamed 
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for allowing the articles to be taken. Mr. 
Stearns assured her that she had done right, 
and would be fully justified by all the 
church in the course which she had pur- 
sued. It was supposed that the commem- 
oration of the supper would be prevented, 
especially as both of the Deacons were liv- 
ing more than two miles from the centre of 
the town. What followed we give in the 
words of Moses Hayward, Esq., of Boston, 
who was a member of the church at that 
time, and intimately connected with these 
scenes. Ina letter dated August 4 he says: 
“ After the present meeting-house was dedi- 
cated, I distinctly recollect that your fa- 
ther called at my house on Sabbath morn- 
ing, and informed me that the Church Ser- 
vice had been taken from them the pre- 
vious evening, and asked what we should 
do for a Communion-service that day. It 
was agreed that I should furnish it from 
crockery in my store. I selected two 
large white pitchers to take the place of 
the silver flagons, one dozen white pint 
mugs, and two large white plates, which 
completed the Service. On meeting your 
father on Monday, in his sitting-room 
.(your mother being present), he remarked 
‘it was the most beautiful the earth af- 
forded in our circumstances, and the Lord 
would accept it.’ I furnished for more 
than one year this Communion-Service, un- 
til Mrs. Reed (from whose house the fur- 
niture had been taken) made the church 
a donation of $62,—the church making 
up the balance to $75, which purchased a 
new Service.” 

On that solemn Sabbath, the first of 
having worship together in their new 
meeting-house, the church in Bedford com- 
memorated the sufferings of her dying 
Lord, and amidst many tears of mingled 
joy and affliction consecrated herself anew 
to her Redeemer, with vows which will 
never be taken back. The pastor made 
no allusion, during the exercises of the 
day, to this great act of wrong under which 
the church was suffering, except that he 
spoke tenderly in his communion prayer 
of “being despoiled of our sacred vessels 
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and yet being permitted to commemorate 
the dying love of Christ.” The records 
of the church, most of them made by the 
pastor in his own hand, were next de- 
manded by the same authorities, and, after 
being copied, were given up. 

We would not exaggerate or “ put down 
aught in malice,” but we must say that this 
seizure of the special property of the 
church, under the circumstances narrated, 
and when, too, it was not needed for any 
present use by the two or three members 
who remained with the parish, has always 
seemed to us not only wrong in itself, un- 
Christian and unkind, but sacrilegious in 
its character, and highly offensive to the 
Head of the Church. 

From the time of his connection with 
the new society Mr. Stearns very rarely 
made any allusion, in the religious services 
of the Sabbath, to the trials which they 
had experienced. But on one or two oc- 
casions he seems to have allowed himself 
more liberty. In a discourse preached in 
the morning of the Sabbath after the instal- 
lation from the words “ Hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us,” — the Communion-table 
standing spread as described, — he says: — 


“The subject of discourse is calculated to 
awaken gratitude to God, especially at sea- 
sons of extraordinary interest. Such a one, 
it is thought, is the present, with respect to 
this society, concerning which strange and 
impressive occurrences have taken place. 
The recent history of this church and people 
is such, it is probable, as has no example in 
the annals of the country. After long and 
quiet enjoyment of religious privileges, and 
for no other offence, it would seem, than that 
they remained steadfast in the belief of the 
doctrines and precepts of the Bible, as always 
understood by them and by their fathers be- 
fore them, they have virtually been driven 
from the sanctuary of the Lord; and not this 
only, but have been pursued and excluded 
from the only public place of resort which 
remained to them,* till at length they con- 
ceived, and with wonderful unanimity carried 
into effect, the design of erecting this commo- 
dious and beautiful house, where we are now 
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worshipping the God of our fathers and our 
God, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — with- 
out any to molest or make afraid. Here, then, 
let us pause, and look back upon the many 
scenes and incidents of the last eighteen 
months, and doubt if we can the interposing 
and directing hand of a righteous Providence. 
What else, indeed, do we see, through all this 
series of measures, but the oppressions of man 
on the one hand and the merciful interpositions 
of God on the other? And can we, my breth- 
ren, forbear to erect this day our grateful me- 
mento, and say, ‘Hitherto the Lord hath 
helped us!’ He has raised us up friends and 
benefactors. We see them at home and 
abroad; we see them in this house and else- 
where among those whose views of the Gos- 
pel are like ours, and some among those 
whose sentiments differ from ours. Witness 
these lamps, to enlighten the house of God; 
and this curtain which adorns the pulpit, and 
yonder accommodations of the choir, whose 
clear, sweet notes of praise are to lift up our 
hearts in gratitude to God and enkindle in us 
the spirit of devotion. Witness, too, these 
seats, now filled with adoring worshippers ; 
and these walls which have been erected by the 
free-will offerings of many and the princely 
bounties of some. And especially, and above 
all, witness this hallowed and commodious 
spot, on whose fair bosom rests this sacred 
edifice. And here I could relate a story, 
most grateful to my own feelings, and to which 
I doubt not angels would listen with delight, 
and which already is recorded in heaven, but 
delicacy requires that I forbear. The judg- 
ment-day will tell the whole, and may a holy 
God, who regards with favor even the cup of 
cold water given in love to a disciple, bestow 
through Christ eternal blessings on the gen- 
erous donor.” * 

The discourse in the afternoon— from the 
text, “‘ Having therefore obtained help of God, 
I continue unto this day ” — was equally ten- 
der and impressive. He says that when he 
first came among this people, it was with a 
trembling heart, lest by any means he should 
“do the work of the Lord unfaithfully ” ; that 
he “shuddered at the thought of the curse 
denounced on unfaithful ministers, and of the 
awful responsibility which rests on him who 
takes on himself the care of souls; that, in 
view of this tremendous accountability, he de- 

* Mr. Fitch. 
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termined to know nothing among them but 
Jesus Christ and him crucified ; that his charge 
was a united people, candid and kind; that 
their prayers and confidence encouraged him, 
and amidst every difficulty he went on his 
way rejoicing.” 

As to his “ manner of life” among them, he 
says “‘ that he had never suffered the world to 
divert him from the duties of his ministry ; 
that there had been seasons when he might 
have promoted his worldly interests by com- 
plying with temptations of this nature, but 
they had been ever rejected with a resolution 
that was fixed, and not to be overcome.” 

In regard to the question, ‘ Does the speaker 
see no defects in his ministry ?” while he main- 
tains the sincerity of his endeavors, and “can 
safely add that he has kept back nothing, nor 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of God,” 
he freely acknowledges that “ his ministry has 
been attended with many, very many imper- 
fections and sins,” which he would “ confess 
before God and the people, and ask forgive- 
ness of both.” With regard to himself per- 
sonally he adds that he “has no hope but in 
the mercy and saving efficiency of that divine 
atoning blood which eighteen hundred years ago 
was shed on Calvary for the priesthood as well 
as the people, and that on the ground of an 
infinite atonement, made by the sacrifice of an 
Almighty Redeemer, he desires to rest the in-* 
terests of his soul.” 


In this discourse he presents a brief sum- 
mary of the leading doctrines which he 
had preached :— 


“Tt has been the persevering endeavor of 
the preacher, by a critical and prayerful study 
of the Holy Scriptures, to become rightly in- 
formed himself on the character of God, that 
he might not lead his people into error. And 
often has he trembled to think of his immense 
responsibility, as one who is set for the defence 
of the truth and as a guide of souls; espe- 
cially at a period like this, when so many dis- 
cordant and clashing opinions are abroad, and 
destroying the peace, if not the very founda- 
tions on which Christ erected his churches. 
But as the result of all his inquiries he has 
been constrained to view the God of the 
Scriptures as a Trinity in Unity, — consist- 
ing of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and to 
believe that these three are one God, the 
same in substance, equal in power, holi- 
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ness, justice, goodness, and truth. To this 
result the preacher has been brought by a 
flood of evidence too powerful and over- 
whelming to be withstood. He has, therefore, 
been constrained to preach and press on the 
people for their belief the proper deity of 
each of the above Three, as together consti- 
tuting the Godhead, the Jehovah of the Bible, 
who hath said, ‘My glory will I not give to 
another.’ 

“In connection with the foregoing descrip- 
tion of the divine character, our relation to 
him as his creatures, and the obligations re- 
sulting from this relation, have been frequently 
and solemnly urged. Making the Bible in 
this, as in all other cases, the grand source 
from which al] our sentiments must be drawn, 
the preacher has been led to contemplate man 
as originally holy, and happy in his Maker’s 
favor, but now, unhappily, as fallen, depraved, 
and, in short, in a state of entire moral ruin. 
This he has been led to consider and preach, 
as the deplorable condition by nature, not of 
some few only, more visibly corrupt than the 
rest, but of the whole race of man. ‘ For all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God.’ ‘They have all gone out of the way.’ 
‘There is none that doeth goods no, not one.’ 
To recover them from this state of revolt and 
moral ruin, and fit them for the end of their 
creation, was the design of that scheme of 
mercy which the Gospel reveals.” 

He then exhibits, at some length, the doc- 
trine of the atonement, “as the ground of all 
the sinner’s hope, the corner-stone on which 
the whole building of Gospel mercy and for- 
giveness is founded, the most prominent and 
distinguishing feature of the Gospel, the de- 
lightful, and in some or other of its various 
bearings the continued, theme of his preach- 
ing”; also the necessity of repentance and 
personal faith in Christ, and “in his merits 
alone, for pardon and for justification before 
God’’; also the necessity of regeneration and 
sanctification by the Holy Spirit, and of good 
works and a good life, as growing out of and 
evidencing a renewed heart. “ Humble, holy 
obedience has been considered the proper test 
of Christian sincerity, without which there can 
be no consistency of Christian character. If 
any are created anew in Christ Jesus, it is 
“unto good works.” They possess the Say- 
iour’s spirit, which is a spirit of obedience, a 
spirit of true benevolence and of every Chris- 
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tian virtue. It has, therefore, been affirmed 
constantly, “that they who have believed in 
Christ Jesus should be careful to maintain 
good works, not as laying them in the foun- 
dation of the Christian’s hope, but as eviden- 
tial of his union with Christ, and necessarily 
belonging to the Christian character.” “ And 
that they who reject these fundamental truths 
of the Bible, and withhold their obedience 
from Christ, and do not possess his Spirit, 
will at death be excluded forever from the 
kingdom of heaven, and consigned to a state 
of indescribable and ceaseless woe.” 

“These, my respected hearers, are some 
of the principal doctrines which have been 
preached to the people of this place for at least 
the last thirty-seven years. The very same 
doctrines which were preached to your fathers 
thirty-seven years ago the preacher continues 
to preach to you, their descendants, now ; and 
for this plain reason, that in the sincerity of 
his soul he unreservedly believes that they 
are the very doctrines of the Gospel, — the 
only doctrines which, received and acted upon, 
can carry you safe to Heaven. They are the 
doctrines which he believes were preached by 
Christ and his apostles eighteen hundred years 
ago; which were universally preached and 
most sacredly cherished by the fathers of New 
England; the only doctrines on the subjects 
in question which would have been received 
by this people when the preacher first came 
among them; the doctrines which have sus- 
tained so many of them as they have descend- 
ed, one after another, to the dark and silent 
grave; the doctrines on which the preacher 
rests his own hopes for eternity, which he 
would still proclaim while he has strength, 
and which the place where now we are assem- 
bled testifies are still precious to many.” 


Speaking of his congregation, “four 
hundred and seventy of whom had been 
consigned to the grave,” he says: — 


“Where now are those respected fathers, 
those worthy and beloved neighbors and 
friends, who, thirty-seven years ago, invited 
the speaker to this place, who were then so 
active and zealous in effecting his settlement, 
and who manifested for him a kindness and 
attachment which nothing could subdue and 
which went down with them to the grave! 
Alas! with them the ties of earth are broken, 
and they are gone, gone to form new connec- 
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tions in a world where the society shall never 
change. And the few who now survive of 
those who gathered around their youthful 
minister, and welcomed him to this place, and 
to their peaceful dwellings, are fast descending 
after them. A few more days or years, and 
neither they nor he will be here any more for- 
ever.” 


In regard to changes in neighboring 
churches and pastors he says:— 


“Great changes have taken place, — 
changes, too, which, in the opinion of the 
speaker, go to remove the very pillars on 
which the Gospel system should rest. Some 
are no longer what they once were, or were 
confidently supposed to be, but have virtually 
subverted the very foundations on which the 
church is built. If that religious intercourse, 
therefore, which once was maintained among 
these ministers and churches, is now suspended, 
where, I would ask, should the fault lie but with 
those who have broken the common bond of 
union, and departed from the ground on which 
they once professedly stood? Is this a suffi- 
cient reason, then, why such ministers should 
thrust themselves, without their brethren’s con- 
sent, into their pulpits, and virtually drive them 
and their churches, and others who think with 
them, from the house of God, and for no other 
reason than because they cannot see it to be 
their duty to renounce the faith of their fathers, 
and make common cause in the work of apos- 
tasy? Such, however, has been the course, 
which has operated effectually, as might have 
been expected, to destroy the long-enjoyed 
peace and happiness of this little town, and to 
cover it for the last eighteen months with sack- 
cloth and mourning ; such the course which has 
led to the erection of this house, and to the sep- 
aration of the people of this once harmonious 
and flourishing community into two bands, -— 
a course which has often wrung tears of dis- 
tress from the very heart of the speaker, and 
terminated at the last in a separation from a 
portion of his charge, whose welfare had long 
been dear to him almost as his own. But I 
forbear; the scene is too tender to be here re- 
viewed. May God himself be with them and 
bless them, show them his truth, and incline 
their hearts to cherish and obey it. And 


when both they and their late afflicted minis- 
ter shall stand together before his bar, may 
each be found covered with the righteousness 
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of an Almighty Redeemer, and prepared to 
dwell peacefully together forever in his king- 
dom, where no persecution or discord are ever 
permitted to come.” 


Of the goodness of God in these trials 
he says :— 


“Wonderful in very deed has been the pro- 
tecting care and guiding influence of a holy 
Providence, so evidently exercised over us 
through all our long-continued and compli- 
cated trials. And when the darkness gathered 
about us, and became thick till almost it 
might be felt, like that of Egypt, how soon it 
has been dispersed, and the light of duty and 
consolation brightened about our path! The 
Lord himself has secured to us the sympathies 
of sister churches, and raised us up friends 
and benefactors ; and in some instances where 
we had little ground to have expected such 
precious favors as have been generously be- 
stowed. Every prayer, indeed, which has 
been offered in behalf of this little flock seems 
to have been heard im heaven and answered. 
All its measures have been wonderfully pros- 
pered, and its members kept remarkably to- 
gether as a little band of common sufferers, 
while wandering through the dark wilderness 
of their trials, till at length they have passed 
over Jordan, and find themselves this day 
pleasantly situated in this house and place of 
promise. This surely is the Lord’s doing, 
and, when contemplated in all its circum- 
stances, is marvellous in our eyes. Here, then, 
let us pause and reflect, and with holy grati- 
tude exclaim, ‘I was brought low, and he 
helped me. Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
thee!’ 

“Brethren of this church and religious 
society, what remains but that we earnestly 
endeavor to show our gratitude to God for all 
these precious blessings by the humble obe- 
dience of our lives. Let it then be forever 
remembered that all the privations and trials 
involved in giving up to your oppressors the 
former house of your solemnities, with all its 
perquisites and appendages, and in erecting 
for yourselves and for your children this new 
and commodious temple, have been submitted 
to that God may be glorified in the presenta- 
tion of his truth and in their and your salva- 
tion. Yes, brethren, and let it never be for- 
gotten, this house owes its very existence, under 
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God, to a conscientious desire, as we trust, 
that his name may be honored and the souls 
of this people saved with an everlasting salva- 
tion. And should the time ever come when 
these objects, or either of these, either by min- 
ister or church or people, should be lost sight 
of in the worship or use of this edifice, then 
will sister churches and friends who have aided 
in its erection, and angels of light who have 
borne upwards to heaven, with loud acclama- 
tions of joy, the tidings of their pious zeal, 
have cause to weep over our degeneracy, and 
to moisten with their tears this altar and 
these hallowed walls. Here, then, dear breth- 
ren, let us pause, and by our own solemn act 
again devote, in the sincerity of our hearts, 
this sacred edifice and all its appendages to 
God, — Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, — and 
ourselves to his service, in the preservation of 
his truth, and in the salvation of precious un- 
dying souls. 

* And realizing our own sinfulness, and the 
danger which attends us from the temptations 
with which we are surrounded, let us see that 
we live near to God, a life of holy vigilance 
and prayer, and confide daily in his preserva- 
tion and strength. Especially let this be the 
case with those aged members of the flock 
who have long stood with their minister, side 
by side and shoulder to shoulder, in defence 
of the truth, and are soon, like him, to be 
gathered to the fathers who have already 
fallen asleep. Here, then, my aged brethren 
and friends, in this house of God, before an- 
gels and men, we renew our covenant with 
him, and consecrate what remains to us of 
life and ability to labor to his service and 
glory in seeking to secure the salvation of our- 
selves and others. And to you, our younger 
brethren and fellow-worshippers in this house 
of God, who are long to survive us, as we 
hope, let me say, to you we look, under God, 
to sustain the cause when we shall be with 
you no more. And may you in turn transmit 
it uncorrupted and unmixed with error to 
those who shall come after you; and so may 
it continue, through the mercy of God, to 
shed a light around the paths of this people 
till time shall be no more. 

“And now, my beloved people, in view of 
all our late trials and the solemn transaction 
of the last week, permit me here, before God 
and this assembly, to renew the consecration 
of myself, all that remains to me of life and 
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ability to labor, to your service in the Lord. By 
his grace I now promise to do what I can do for 
your salvation and the salvation of your dear 
children. Every day shall witness for me before 
God that I will bear you—this church, this 
society, yonder choir of singers, every parent 
and every child—before the throne of his 
grace, and there seek to call down the bless- 
ings of Heaven upon you. In turn, dear breth- 
ren and sisters, and all of every age who 
have breath to pray, let me, your unworthy 
minister, be borne on your hearts to the same 
seat of mercy; and when our intercessions 
shall be lost in death may each in turn, hav- 
ing been washed from sin in Jesus’ blood, go 
from his sanctuary here to join the hosts of 
the redeemed in heaven, and there together to 
swell the sainted songs of the redeemed for 
ever and ever.” 

On Thanksgiving-day, November 28, 
1833, he preached from the 116th Psalm, 
6th and 7th verses, — “I was brought low, 
and he helped me. Return unto thy 
rest, O my soul, for the Lord hath dealt 
bountifully with thee.” Towards the 
close of the discourse he says : — 


“Who of us, in view of the foregoing re- 
marks, can fail to apply this subject to our- 
selves, whether as individuals or as members 
of this little band of harassed and afflicted 
worshippers, and to exclaim, ‘I was brought 
low, and he helped me. Return unto thy rest, 
O my soul; for the Lord hath dealt bounti- 
fully with thee’? To be satisfied of this fimess 
of application, it would only be necessary, it 
would seem, to pause for a moment, look 
back, and review the history of this church 
and society for the last two years. During 
even this short period, what changes shall we 
find to have taken place? and how often 
have the people of God been afflicted and 
brought low? Does any one want proof of 
this? Let him call up to view and in his 
contemplations dwell for a moment on that 
almost unexampled series of oppressions which 
have caused these changes, and which com- 
menced by an act of power more arbitrary, it 
is believed, than can be found in the annals 
of our country, — an act by which, after more 
than thirty-five years of harmonious and peace- 
ful labor in the ministry of reconciliation in 
this place, the pastor of the flock, unim- 
peached, and not even consulted or officially 
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informed on the subject, was ejected from his 
pulpit to make way for strangers, and those 
even of another sect and who preach another 
Gospel, and with him virtually nearly all the 
Church of God in this place, and the greater 
part of those who had been his constant and 
stated hearers. From this extraordinary trans- 
action, after every method had been used in 
vain that could be used consistently with the 
plain dictates of conscience, to conciliate and 
avert the impending evil, let him advance a 
little farther in -his contemplations to the 
long-to-be-remembered first Sabbath in De- 
cember, 1831, when the novel sight was to be 
seen of an aged minister of Christ, who had 
become old in his master’s service and in the 
service of his people, uncondemned and un- 
impeached, fleeing from the sanctuary of the 
Lord before the arm of persecuting power, 
attended by a large portion of his sympathiz- 
ing and beloved flock. And now, my breth- 
ren, who does not see that the time had come 
when both they and he were brought low? But 
here in their low estate the Lord did not forsake 
them, but provided them an asylum, in their 
state of exile, in a house where for a season 
they peacefully assembled, and with gladness 
of heart worshipped the God of their fathers. 

Nor was this the only token for good which 
the Lord, in the midst of these troubles, was 
pleased to grant them. On the very Sabbath 
following that eventful day when first they 
were driven from his house, God was pleased, 
in a most remarkable manner, to enlarge his 
Church, and twenty-nine immortal souls, who, 
we hope, are destined to dwell with him in 
heaven forever, were added. This, brethren, 
was the Lord’s doing, and was it not marvel- 
lous in our eyes? So great indeed was our 
joy, and so much were our minds absorbed in 
this wonderful event, that we were ready 
almost to forget our troubles, and to feel satis- 
fied with our exile. But alas! how little con- 
fidence is to be placed in the professed tolera- 
tion of those who once embark in the cause of 
oppression! Four Sabbaths only were you 
suffered to assemble even there, in that per- 
mitted place of your retreat,* when, pursued by 
the same intolerant spirit which had driven 
you from the house erected by yourselves and 
others, and solemnly dedicated to the God of 
your fathers, the doors of that house also were 
shut against you! And now the day of tri- 

* Town Hall. 


umph on the part of your oppressors had fully 
come; and as they looked one on another, 
in the language, at least, of silent congratula- 
tion, they were ready to say, ‘ What now will 
these people and hot-headed fanatics do? 
What remains but that they speedily submit 
to superior management and power ; and thus. 
show to the world that they have consciences, 


.after all, plastic and yielding like other men! 


And now, my brethren, you felt in very deed 
that you were brought low. And I trust that 
you felt, too, that none but the Lord could 
truly help you. You humbled yourselves, 
and wept much before him. You sought him 
in the family, and in the closet, and in tke 
prayer-meeting. You said, ‘Are his tender 
mercies clean gone? will he forsake his truth 
and cause forever? will he have compassion 
and help his people no more?’ And you en- 
treated him to show you a right way, and 
guide you by his Spirit in all you should do. 
The Lord heard, and light began to shine 
about your path. And never, it is believed, 
was God more honored by this church and 
people than on that eventful day when, as with 
one heart and one soul, you came to the reso- 
lution to give up all your interest in the former 
house, to surrender your right in the parish 
funds and whatever else of property you held 
in common there, and by his help to erect 
for the honor and glory of his name this beau- 
tiful and consecrated temple, where now in 
quietude and peace you sit, and where the 
cruel arm of persecution cannot reach you. 
Here, then, let it be remembered and trans- 
mitted from parents to children, from genera- 
tion to generation, that the erection of this 
house was owing to no contentious, no secta- 
rian, schismatic spirit in those who built it, 
but to the love of those unadulterated, those 
pure and life-giving truths of the Gospel, 
which our Pilgrim Fathers brought with them 
to this country, now more than two centuries 
ago, and for the undisturbed enjoyment of 
which they cheerfully submitted to almost 
every loss and privation. 

“To these remarks, and in addition to those 
early measures which led to the building of 
this house, I might add a series of impressive 
incidents, which, in their various bearings on 
the subject under consideration, extend down 
to this day. But time admonishes me that I 
should draw to a close. 

“ May these walls be witnesses for us how 
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much we honor his holy name and prize the 
worship and ordinances of his house; and 
when we shall have done with the worship of 
Christians here below, may we go to rejoin the 
society of redeemed souls in the pure worship 
of heaven above !” * 


He continued to preach through the 
winter of 1833-34 with his usual reg- 
ularity and zeal, but during the spring“ 
months the waning of his health became 
more apparent. In the summer he was 
able to preach but a portion of the time. 
“My cough,” he writes, “is incessant 
and harassing.” He continued, however, 
to supply the pulpit with such help as he 
could obtain till the second Sabbath in 
October. He had for some time distinctly 
foreseen the result of his disease, and had 
again and again foretold, with singular 
accuracy, the probable period of its ter- 
mination. For two or three weeks be- 
forehand he had fixed upon the first 
Sabbath in October as the closing of his 
public duties. It was Communion-day, 
and he would finish his course by com- 
memorating the dying love of Christ with 
the dear church of his charge once more. 
Having obtained the aid of one of his 
sons in conducting the usual services of 
the Sabbath, he came into the house with 


* Mr. Stearns alludes several times, in these dis- 
courses, to events which made all the impression of a 
special providence upon his mind. One of these we 
cannot forbear to mention. Some time after the meet- 
ing of the Council, while his salary was withheld by 
the town, and he had a large family to provide for, and 
sickness in it which threatened to be of long continu- 
ance, late one evening, as he was conversing upon the 
trying circumstances in which he was placed and the 
difficulty which he might experience in meeting his 
pecuniary obligations and necessities, a loud rap was 
heard at the door, and a gentleman, closely muffled for 
a long ride in a cold night, was ushered into the room, 
who said abruptly, ‘‘ Mr. Stearns, I have come to you 
with a message from the dead.” He was asked to take 
a seat. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘I must do my errand, for I 
have come five miles, and have fifteen more to ride. 
My wife’s sister has died. She said she used to call 
upon you for religious advice, and you greatly helped 
her; and just before she died she put one hundred 
dollars in my hand. and said, ‘ Give this to Mr. Stearns,’ 
and here it is.”” He was urged to sit a moment, and 
take a receipt. He answered, ‘‘No. I gave no receipt, 
and can take none. I have done my errand, and must 


go.” 
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faltering steps towards the close of the 
discourse, and with some assistance as- 
cended the pulpit and sat down. After 
the regular services were closed he took 
his place at the Communion-table below, 
and went through the administration of 
the ordinance without help. When the 
solemnity was ended, and he had “sung 
a hymn with the disciples,” and the church 
had risen to receive the benediction, 
he looked around upon them for a mo- 
ment with an expression of love and 
tenderness, and then addressed them, still 
standing, in a few words, a part of which 
were taken down soon after by one who 
heard them, and which were nearly as fol- 
lows : — 


“«Tt is finished.’ With desire I have de- 
sired to eat this Gospel passover with you once 
more. For almost forty years at every sacra- 
ment without fail I have broken to you this 
bread, and now from these withered hands you 
probably receive it for the last time. The day 
is near when, in the providence of God, you 
will be left without a pastor, and Satan will 
desire to have you, that he may sift you as 
wheat. He will sift you as a church, he will 
try you as individuals. You must watch unto 
prayer. You must live near to God, and he 
will keep you. But O, if after all you should 
forsake him, and turn to error and to sin, if 
there can be weeping in Heaven there will be 
weeping then! But, on the other hand, if you 
keep near to God, there will be joy. I know 
not what may be the condition of spirits, but 
it seems to me, if permitted, I shall delight 
from time to time to know of your affairs, and 
to mingle with you, and join in your commun- 
ion and songs of praise, at such seasons as 
this. Or, if not, it seems to me that I shall 
delight to linger about the walls of Zion above, 
and wait for you as you come one after an- 
other. And O, if I see you coming bright, 
borne along by angels, and hear the sweet 
music, O, there will be joy, joy in the meeting ! 
But you must hold on, and hold fast, and hold 
out to the end. 

“The great truths I have always preached 
to you, especially your ruin as sinners and 


- your remedy by grace, I do believe are the 


principles of the Gospel, and the only ones 
which can secure salvation. Your own right- 
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eousness, as a ground of hope, you may be 
sure will fail in the day of trial. If you ever 
come to heaven, your song will be, not by 
works of righteousness, but — 

‘0, to grace how great a debtor.’ 

* And now, brethren and sisters in Christ, 
farewell. Take the good wishes and affection- 
ate regard of your dying pastor. Be united, 
be prayerful, be steadfast, immovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- 
much as ye know that your labor is not in 
vain in the Lord.” * 


A few weeks before his death he 
said : — 


«My son, I am almost through. And why 
should I wish to linger on these mortal shores 
any longer? There are many pleasant things 
here, but I see more pleasant things beyond. 
I have been examining my own heart, and, if 
I am not mistaken, it pants for the pure soci- 
ety above. Sometimes there is a little gloom 
about death, but for the most part my pros- 
pects are very bright. There is the pang of 
dying, the parting of soul and body, and then 
the state of the spirits; spiritual existence, I 
don’t know what it is, but then I do know that 
the promises of Christ are precious, and he will 
keep what I commit to his care. Here is all 
my hope. My life has been full of imperfec- 
tions; I haye no righteousness of my own, 
But here, in Christ, I feel safe. 

“ And now if, after all that I have said and 
preached and hoped for, I should fail at last, 


* At a recent half-century commemoration of the 
Bedford Sabbath-school, a venerable and influential 
member of the church rose in the evening, and said 
that, ‘‘ while he believed in Sabbath-schools, it some- 
times took much more than Sabbath-school instruc- 
tion to bring a man to Christ; that he had been a 
wild and irreligious young man, who had not had 
much belief in anything; that he attended meeting 
in the Orthodox house the day Mr. Stearns took his 
leave of the church; that, when the regular service 
was closed, something constrained him to go into the 
gallery and witness the Communion, —a thing which 
he had never done before; that seeing that old gen- 
tleman, so emaciated and feeble, come into the church, 
and standing up before the whole assembly, and saying 
what he did, made an impression upon his mind which 
never passed away; that he said to himself, ‘Now 
that man is going to die he has nothing to gain by 
telling aught but the truth; he certainly knows what 
he is talking about, and could not talk as he does if he 
did not believe it’; and he could never get rid of the 
feeling that there must be a reality in that religion till 
he came to know its reality by experience.” 


woe, woe, woe! I should be of all men 
most miserable ; how could I bear such soci- 
ety, to live with sinners forever? But I do 
not doubt; I feel that it would be wrong to 
doubt, not for what I have done, but for what 
Christ has done! ‘QO, to grace how great a 
debtor !’” 


On another occasion, speaking of the 
sbaptismal covenant and the power of 
prayer, he said, in reference to his de- 
scendants : — 


“Tf you,” meaning his children, “ are faith- 
ful, there need be no limit to hope. I seem to 
see the family vine running out in every di- 
rection, covered with blossoms bearing fruit, 
and nearly all for God.” 


Through his whole sickness, to the very 
last, he was able to converse, and, sus- 
tained by the presence of God and 
blissful anticipations, embraced every op- 
portunity to strengthen the faith of 
friends and his people, when they called 
upon him, by the earnest counsel of a 
dying saint, and by testifying to the 
power of the Gospel he had preached. 

An obituary notice, prepared by Rev. 
Dr. French, of Northampton, N. H., soon 
after his death, thus speaks of him : — 


“The private life of Mr. Stearns was an 
illustration of all the virtues which distinguish 
the affable, affectionate, judicious, faithful 
friend and companion. Asa Christian father, 
he felt the obligations and rejoiced in the 
privileges of the covenant of grace, and lived 
to see the greater part of his numerous family* 
in the church of Christ, and three of his sons 
in the Gospel ministry. 

“A sanctified cheerfulness, which never 
degenerated into levity, and a readiness to 
communicate his thoughts on important sub- 
jects, rendered him a pleasant, interesting, and 
profitable associate. 

“In his parochial visits and conversation, he 
was the faithful, kind, and instructive pastor. 
He had an aptness of thought and expression 
which enabled him, in the chamber of sickness 
and death, to convey his own deep sense of 
eternal things to the minds of those whom he 
addressed. With great force, mingled with 
tenderness, he depicted the sinner’s guilt and 


* The remaining two or three joined soon after. 
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danger, and pointed him to the Lamb of God; 
while with great delicacy of feeling and cor- 
rectness of sentiment he guided the disciple 
of Christ, and directed the afflicted to the 
God of all consolation. 

“Mr. Stearns possessed a vigorous, dis- 
criminating, and well-balanced mind. Though 
he had much of the spirit of meekness, candor, 
and condescension, he was firm and unyield- 


ing whenever the cause of truth and duty re-’ 


quired. All who have been acquainted with 
his ministerial and ecclesiastical relations 
know that he never stood aloof from a pro- 
fessed ambassador or disciple of Christ for 
any minor differences of opinion, nor avoided 
intimate fellowship, till constrained by a full 
disclosure of sentiments which he conscien- 
tiously considered subversive of the Gospel of 
Christ. 

“His own religious views accorded very 
nearly with those expressed in the Assembly’s 
Catechism, which he considered as correct as 
any human summary of truth, and which, 
notwithstanding his attention to Sabbath- 
schools and Bible-classes, he continued to use 
through his whole ministry in instructing the 
children and youth of his flock. 

“Asa preacher, Mr. Stearns was weighty 
in matter and interesting in his manner. He 
loved his study, and spent a large portion of 
his time in it. He was clear in argument 
and eloquent in thought and expression. In 
the pathetic he excelled. He preached as in 
the sight of God, and often as if he were about 
to step from the pulpit to the supreme tribunal. 
He felt his subjects, — melting into tears or 
shuddering with horror when he denounced the 
terrors of the Lord, and glowing, soaring in 
sacred ecstasies, when the love of Jesus was 
his theme. 

“ His sound and independent judgment ren- 
dered him an able counsellor; and as such he 
was frequently sought, especially in the latter 
years of his life. In defending the oppressed, 
as well as in maintaining his own rights, he 
exhibited great discernment, prudence, de- 
cision, and perseverance ; never forsaking what 
he deemed an important cause; always sus- 
taining trials, meeting obstacles, and per- 
forming self-denying duties with unwavering 
fortitude and trust in God. 

“Tn an interview with which the writer of 
this article was favored, a few weeks before 
his death, in answer to some inquiries, he 
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replied that, being fully apprised that his re- 
maining time would be short, he had felt it 
incumbent on him carefully to review his 
ministry and examine his personal state. 
In regard to his ministry, if he were to go 
through it again, he should not in any mate- 
rial point vary it as to the doctrines he had 
uniformly preached. He would, however, if 
possible, exhibit more fully the character of 
God as a God of love,—desiring, truly de- 
siring, the good of his creatures, and delight- 
ing to bestow pardon and salvation on all who 
will accept it as the gift of his grace and as 
purchased by Christ. He would try, if possible, 
in more winning strains to persuade men to 
love and serve the Redeemer. He believed 
he should also endeavor to hold up more fre- 
quently the law of God in all its justice and 
holiness, cutting off the sinner from all hope, 
and justly condemning every one who has 
broken it ; and would hold up also, as clearly 
as possible, the Gospel provision of mercy, so 
free, so full, and every way suited to the con- 
dition of sinners, be their sins ever so great 
or numerous, so that all who are willing to 
accept of this may do it; that God truly de- 
sires that they would, and has devised this glo- 
rious way of salvation for this very purpose. 
“ He said he found himself a transgressor of 
God’s law. It was just such a law as it should 
be. God could not have any other. It could 
not be less holy, and its sentence could not be 
other than it is. He deserved the sentence of 
this law. It was the mere unmerited mercy 
of God alone that could save him. But when 
he considered the whole plan of redemption, 
the love of God in Christ Jesus, and his suf- 
ferings and death, his kind, full, and free invi- 
tation, he could not doubt that he was willing 
and desirous that he should apply the all-suffi- 
cient remedy to his sin-ruined soul, and believ- 
ing, as he thought: he did, that he had accepted 
the gracious terms, and the free, unmerited 
forgiveness provided, he could not doubt his 
own acceptance with God in this Gospel way. 
“ Gently declining, he died on the morning 
of December 26, 1834, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age and the thirty-ninth of his minis- 
try. ‘Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end: of that man is peace.’ ” 


The funeral discourse was preached by 
Rev. Mr. Sewall, of Burlington. It rep- 
resents, among other things, that the 
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deceased, a few weeks before his death, 
had observed to the preacher, that since 
his confinement by sickness he had been 
solemnly reviewing his ministry and 
especially his preaching, and that he did 
not see, were he to commence anew, how 
he could consistently and conscientiously 
inculcate a system of doctrine essentially 
different from what he had taught his 
people from the beginning. It represents 
that he was not only “ fervent in spirit,” 
but uncommonly earnest in the gift of 
prayer ; that few equalled, none with whom 
the preacher was acquainted excelled, 
him in this part of divine service, in the 
fluency of his utterance, the choiceness 
and appropriateness of his expressions, 
and a happy faculty of adaptation to the 
time and occasion ; that in him Orthodoxy 
and charity were eminently united; that 
he was, to human eye, a very humble 
man, — one who was fully aware of his im- 
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perfections, sins, and unworthiness in the 
sight of God, and built all his dependence 
for divine acceptance upon the merits 
and atonement of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
that, in once requesting his prayers, he 
said, ‘ Pray not for my life, but pray that 
I may be patient and hold out to the end; 
pray that I may not be left to do anything 
which may bring dishonor upon religion 
or reproach upon my profession.” The 
sermon also represents that in his last 
illness “ it was a privilege to be near him 
so heavenly was his conversation, so sub- 
missive was his deportment, so calmly 
would he speak of his approaching dissolu- 
tion, so firmly would he express himself of 
the glory that was to follow.” 

He was buried December 30, 1834. 
His mortal remains rest in the cemetery at 
Bedford; his influence has never ceased 
to be felt in the town, and “ being dead, 
he yet speaketh.” 





MINISTERS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE WHO WERE PASTORS OF 
SAME CHURCH FIFTY YEARS OR MORE. 


By Rev. N. 


Names. 
Rey. William Allen . . 

‘¢ Joseph Adams . 
Jonathan Cushing 
James Pike . ° . 
Timothy Walker ° 
Ebenezer Flagg . 
Samuel Parsons ° 
Jeremiah Fogg . ° 
Nathaniel Merrill . 
William Davidson 
Abner Bailey . ° 
Daniel Emerson . . 
Samuel Haven, D. D. 
Joseph Kidder . . 
Abraham Wood . 
Nathaniel Porter, D. D. 
Jeremiah Barnard . 
Samuel Wood, D.D. . 
Laban Ainsworth . 
Huntington Porter 
Asa Piper . e . 
Jacob Haven ° ° 
Ebenezer Hill . ° 
Jonathan French, D. D. 
Isaac Robinson, D. D. 
Enos George . . . 
Z. 8. Barstow, D. D. . 


Total . ° ° 
* Resigned. 


Place. 
Greenland, 


Dover, 


Concord, 
Chester, 


Hudson, 


Salem, 
Hollis, 


Dunstable, 


Conway, 
Amherst 
Boscawen, 
Jaffrey, 


Rye, 
Wakefield, 
Croydon, 
Mason. 


Stoddard, 
Barnstead, 
Keene, 


Newington, 


ye, 
Kensington, 


Portsmouth, 


Chesterfield, 


Bouton, D.D., Concorp, N. H. 


Settlement. Office. Death. 
176 


Somersworth, 


Londonderry, 


North ‘Hampton, 


1804 
1818 


Average age . 


+ Living. 
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CAN A CHURCH RELEASE A MEMBER FROM ALL CHURCH- 
MEMBERSHIP.* 


BY REV. E. S. HILL, EXIRA, IOWA. 


“Is there any rule among Congrega- 
tionalists to dispose of cases where church- 
members ask for dismission from the 
church because they don’t want to have 
anything to do with it ?” 

In answering this query, it seems neces- 
sary to describe what we propose to seek, 
and also to inquire where it may be 
found ; in other words, What constitutes a 
rule among Congregationalists, and what 
are the true sources of authority for such 
a rule? 

I do not understand this to be a mere 
question of usage, although that may have 
been the primary idea of those who pro- 
posed this query. 

With Congregationalists precedent is 
not authority, and usage is not law; the 
thing that has always been done may after 
all be wrong, and the thing that has never 
been done may perhaps be just the thing 
that ought to be done. 

It is not what has been done, but what 
ought to be done; not What does custom 
authorize ? but, What is established by 
truth? Precedent only suggests; usage 
only recommends. They point out and 
establish the probabilities of right. 

But what is right, and where may it be 
found? Congregationalists believe Scrip- 
ture sufficiently explicit for ordinary 
cases ; and its Spirit a general guide, suf- 
ficient for peculiar ones. 

But to the case in hand. A church- 
member becomes dissatisfied with the 
church to which he belongs, refuses to 
recognize the church by accepting a 
letter of dismission and recommendation 
which the church is willing to give, and 
what is to be done ? 

1. A member of a Congregational 

* Read before Council Bluffs Association, Iowa, and 


published at their request. See comments in the 
Editors’ Table. 


Church cannot withdraw at pleasure from 
the church, and go into the world. 

2. The church cannot compel him to 
remain a member against his will. 

If, in this particular juncture, we turn 
to the usage of the churches, we read in 
the Cambridge and Saybrook Platform 
that “a church cannot make a member 
no member but by excommunication.” 

Dissenting from this, Cotton Mather 
says: “It may sometimes come to pass 
that a church-member not otherwise scan- 
dalous may sinfully withdraw and divide 
himself from the Communion of the 
church to which he belongeth; in which 
case, when all due means for the reducing 
him prove ineffectual, he having thereby 
cut himself off from the church’s Com- 
munion, the church may justly esteem 
and declare itself discharged of any 
further inspection over him.” 

Punchard, in his View of Congrega- 
tionalism, argues from passages like this, 
and from Scripture and reason, that there 
is an excision less than excommunication, 
which he calls “ withdrawing fellowship.” 
Excommunication, according to his view, 
includes forfeiture of Christian standing ; 
withdrawing fellowship, the forfeiture of 
church standing only. 

He says: “There are certain other 
irregularities, which demand the notice, 
and, if necessary, the disciplinary labors, 
of the church. Among these may be 
classed all breaches of covenant in rela- 
tion to matters not fundamental. If a 
member, under plea of having changed 
his views of duty, should leave the church 
with which he has covenanted to walk, 
and, absenting himself from the assemblies 
of his Christian brethren, should associate 
with such as, though not fundamentally 
erroneous, yet did not recognize the body 
he had left as a Christian church, or 
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which so varied from what the church 
deemed orderly and correct in sentiment 
and practice that it could not fully recog- 
nize it as a church of Christ, it would be 
the duty of the church to call their brother 
to account; and, if he persisted in his 
course without exhibiting an unchristian 
spirit, it would be necessary for the 
church to withdraw from him as one who 
walketh disorderly.” 

Dexter, in his Congregationalism, 
reviews the ground taken by Punchard, 
and cites an example of one who has 
changed his views of church polity, but 
is still regarded as a true disciple of 
Christ. 

He argues a want of distinction be- 
tween the two modes of excision, but 
thinks it best to deal with each case on its 
true merits. 

He says: “ There is little if any differ- 
ence between the two methods of cut- 
ting off a member, in their practical 
results; and that,if it would make it 
easier for any church to discharge its pain- 
ful duty by calling the act of excision by 
the milder name, there can be no objec- 
tion to its doing so. Whether it do so or 
not, all who are cognizant of the transac- 
tion will always understand the difference 
between expulsion for a faith against the 
covenant and a life against the Gospel.” 

The truth seems to be just this, — each 
church has control of the whole question 
of its membership. It cannot and ought 
not to desire to keep in its fellowship one 
who lives in violation of the covenant 
he has entered into with the particular 
church, although his life is not marked by 
conduct really unchristian. We do not 
stop with satisfying ourselves that a man 
is a Christian when we receive him into 
the church, but inquire whether he will 
walk in fellowship with the church. He 
is received into the church on certain 
grounds, and when the grounds that made 
him admissible cease to exist, his right to 
remain ceases to exist. 

Abstractly speaking, no person can con- 
sistently remain in a church who could 
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not, as he is now, gain admission to it. 
That which is desirable to get is desirable 
to keep. That which it is not allowable to 
accept, it is not allowable to retain. 

The covenant a member enters into on 
uniting with a church requires something 
more than Christian character. It re- 
quires fellowship and submission to the 
discipline of the church,—a_ willingness 
to labor for its peace, purity, and upbuild- 
ing. No one would favor receiving a 
person into a church who would not 
covenant to fellowship and sympathize 
with the church, no matter how clear the 
evidence of his Christian character may 
be. Why, then, should the church bear a 
burden which it would not assume were 
it free from it ? 

But he cannot be cast out with the 
opprobrium of immorality. The facts 
can be stated, whatever they may be. It 
is never necessary to manufacture or 
mould a case to fit an arbitrary rule. 
The law must be made to fit the case. 

With regard to the Scripture authority, 
it is plain that there is a difference be- 
tween casting out as a “heathen man” 
and delivering unto Satan, on the one 
hand, and withdrawing from every 
brother that walketh disorderly on the 
other. Yet modern commentators ex- 
plain the phrase “ heathen man and pub- 
lican” as merely those that are without. 
So to make one as a “heathen man and 
publican” is merely to make him no 
member. 

Samuel Mather says: “The churches 
pretend to no more power and jurisdic- 
tion over their members than a society of 
grave and discreet philosophers over such 
as are admitted into their society, whom 
they see meet to admit when they are 
duly qualified ; and they think themselves 
obliged to censure and exclude from their 
society, when they have forfeited the priv- 
ileges of it by their exotic sentiments or 
indecent carriages.” He also claims that 
this is all the power the early churches at- 
tempted to exercise. 

This subject might have been disposed 
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of in much fewer words. The duty of a 
church is to act in each case in the way 
most just and beneficent; and as we are 
not bound by precedent, so no church 
should fear to do what seems best 
through fear of establishing an unsafe 
precedent. We can no more bind our- 
selves by precedents of our own, than our 
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predecessors of two hundred years ago 
could limit us by theirs. The only iron 
law in Congregationalism is the obligation 
always to do what is best, —a law that 
grows with the growth of the world, — that 
adapts itself to all circumstances, and is 
limited only by the limits of ‘a sanctified 
common sense” in those who administer it. 





DECLARATION OF FAITH SET FORTH BY THE NATIONAL 


COUNCIL 


Ir is an unfortunate fact that the Dec- 
laration of Faith, as printed in the “ De- 
bates and Proceedings,” page 402 (and 
also in Vol. VII. page 388, Quarterly), has 
an error in the sixth paragraph. After 
the words, “the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost” (line 27 from top) should be 
inserted “ the only living and true God.” 

It will be seen that these words do ap- 
pear in the draft of the paper read at Ply- 
mouth (page 362), and were not touched 
by the Committee on verbal revision (page 
401). It is still more to the purpose, that 
the words are in the original paper. It 
seems well to reprint the ‘ Declaration,” 
comparing this reprint with the original, 
word by word. The following is such a 
reprint. The only other verbal changes 
necessary are — the insertion of the word 
“own” between “ our” and “ peculiar,” in 
the same paragraph, three lines above the 
former correction; and, in the first para- 
graph, line 13, “those fathers” should 
read “ these fathers.” Several changes in 
punctuation are also made, to conform to 
the original. Owners of copies of the 
“ Debates and Proceedings ” are requested 
to correct their copy, pages 401, 402, by 
the following. In the second edition the 
corrections will be made. — A. H. Q. 


Standing by the rock where the Pilgrims 
set foot upon these shores, upon the spot 
where they worshipped God, and among 
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the graves of the early generations, we, 
Elders and Messengers of the Congrega- 
tional churches of the United States in 
National Council assembled, —like them 
acknowledging no rule of faith but the word 
of God, —do now declare our adherence 
to the faith and order of the apostolic and 
primitive churches held by our fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the confes- 
sions and platforms which our Synods of 
1648 and 1680 set forth or reaffirmed. 
We declare that the experience of the 
nearly two and a half centuries which have 
elapsed since the memorable day when our 
sires founded here a Christian Common- 
wealth, with all the development of new 
forms of error since their times, has only 
deepened our confidence in the faith and 
polity of these fathers. We bless God 
for the inheritance of these doctrines. We 
invoke the help of the Divine Redeemer, 
that, through the presence of the promised 
Comforter, He will-enable us to transmit 
them in purity to our children. 

In the times that are before us as a na- 
tion, times at once of duty and of danger, 
we rest all our hope in the gospel of the 
Son of God. It was the grand peculiarity 
of our Puritan Fathers, that they held this 
gospel, not merely as the ground of their 
personal salvation, but as declaring the 
worth of man by the incarnation and sac- 
rifice of the Son of God ; and therefore ap- 
plied its principles to elevate society, to 
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regulate education, to civilize humanity, 
to purify law, to reform the Church and 
the State, and to assert and defend lib- 
erty; in short, to mould and redeem, by 
its all-transforming energy, everything that 
belongs to man in his individual and social 
relations. 

It was the faith of our fathers that gave 
us this free land in which we dwell. It is 
by this faith only that we can transmit to 
our children a free and happy, because a 
Christian, commonwealth. 

We hold it to be a distinctive excellence 
of our Congregational system, that it exalts 
that which is more, above that which is 
less, important, and, by the simplicity of 
its organization, facilitates, in communities 
where the population is limited, the union 
of all true believers in one Christian 
church ; and that the division of such com- 
munities into several weak and jealous so- 
cieties, holding the same common faith, is 
a sin against the unity of the body of 
Christ, and at once the shame and scandal 
of Christendom. 

We rejoice that, through the influence 
of our free system of apostolic order, we 
can hold fellowship with all who acknowl- 
edge Christ; and act efficiently in the 
work of restoring unity to the divided 
Church, and of bringing back harmony 
and peace among all “ who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity.” 

Thus recognizing the unity of the Church 
of Christ in all the world, and knowing 
that we are but one branch of Christ’s 
people, while adhering to our own peculiar 
faith and order, we extend to all believers 
the hand of Christian fellowship, upon the 
basis of those great fundamental truths in 
which all Christians should agree. With 
them we confess our faith in God, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, the 
only living and true God ; in Jesus Christ, 
the incarnate Word, who is exalted to be 
and in the Holy 


our Redeemer and King; 
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Comforter, who is present in the Church 
to regenerate and sanctify the soul. 

With the whole Church, we confess the 
common sinfulness and ruin of our race, 
and acknowledge that it is only through 
the work accomplished by the life and ex- 
piatory death of Christ that believers, in 
him are justified before God, receive the 
remission of sins, and through the presence 
and grace of the Holy Comforter are de- 
livered from the power of sin, and per- 
fected in holiness. 

We believe also in the organized and 
visible Church, in the ministry of the 
Word, in the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, in the resurrection of 
the body, and in the final judgment, the 
issues of which are eternal life and ever- 
lasting punishment. 

We receive these truths on the testi- 
mony of God, given through prophets and 
apostles, and in the life, the miracles, the 
death, the resurrection, of his Son, our Di- 
vine Redeemer, —a testimony preservéd 
for the Church in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, which were 
composed by holy men as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost. 

Affirming now our belief that those who 
thus hold “ one faith, one Lord, one bap- 
tism,” together constitute the one Catholic 
Church, the several households of which, 
though called by different names, are the 
one body of Christ; and that these mem- 
bers of his body are sacredly bound to 
keep “the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” we declare that we will codper- 
ate with all who hold these truths. With 
them we will carry the gospel into every 
part of this land, and with them we will go 
into all the world, and “ preach the gospel 
to every creature.” May He to whom 
“all power is given in heaven and earth” 
fulfil the promise which is all our hope: 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” AMEN. 
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Rev. GEORGE SOULE died at Hamp- 
ton, Conn., October 4, 1867, aged nearly 44 
years. 

He was born in Willington, Connecticut, 
Oct. 12, 1828, a descendant of George Soule 
who came over with Governor Carver in the 
Mayflower. He was converted in a somewhat 
remarkable revival which occurred in Chaplin, 
in 1840-41, where he then resided, laboring 
as a mechanic, 

His distress during his conviction was ex- 
ceeding great, but when peace came it was 
like a river. 

Feeling that he was called to the ministry, 
he sought an education, which he obtained by 
his own efforts, and was graduated at Amherst 
College in 1847. 

During his college course, and after its com- 
pletion, he taught several terms successfully. 

He studied theology at East Windsor and 
New York City, and was licensed to preach 
the Gospel by Windham Association, Conn., 
in June, 1850. 

He preached in Ashford for about sixteen 
months, and was earnestly solicited to settle 
there. The precarious state of his health led 
him to decline settlement. 

He was ordained and installed pastor of the 
church in Hampton, Conn., October 18, 1855, 
after having supplied the pulpit about twa 
years; and upon this beautiful hill of Zion 
his entire ministerial life was spent, except an 
absence of nine months during the war, when 
he was chaplain of the 11th Regiment Con- 
necticut Volunteers. 

Never strong, his life work was the minis- 
try of reconciliation. In this he wished to 
live and to die. 

“ How great a privilege,” he once remarked 
to the writer, “one day in seven to speak to 
our fellow-men upon divine themes.” More 
than most of his brethren he brought beaten 
oil to the sanctuary. 

Endowed with a very easy and pleasing 
address, both in and out of the pulpit, he won 
the hearts and compelled the attention of his 
hearers. He looked at his congregation, hay- 
ing, in a very marked degree, what Dr. Bush- 
nell calls “the individualizing power,” and 
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his forms of expression were as incisive as his 


keen eye. 

Those who were accustomed to hear his 
brief, sharp, comprehensive remarks as he read 
the Scriptures can never forget the impres- 
sion which he made. It pleased the great 
Head of the Church to give him success in the 
work he so loved. 

In 1858 and in 1865 there were seasons of 
special interest, and many were added to the 
church, which increased from 95 members in 
1853 to 142 in 1867. 

So modest was he that he could not put him- 
self forward, yet his worth and influence were 
more and more recognized by his brethren in 
the ministry, and by the Christian public. 

Some of the most cherished memories of 
him areas a helper in times of special religious 
interest. Then how clear and pointed his 
preaching, and how wise to win and to direct 
the awakened soul. 

Using another expression of Dr. Bushnell’s, 
we may say, “the talent of a great conscience ”’ 
was uniformly manifested in Mr. Soule’s life, 
and was a power in his ministry. 

“The purest man I ever knew,” said one 
of him. ‘ He approved himself by pureness, 
by knowledge, by kindness, by love unfeigned.” 

As a man, gentle, kindly, manly. As a 
friend, faithful and true. As a husband and 
father, affectionate and helpful. 

September 24 an ecclesiastical council met 
at Hampton, and dissolved his relation to his 
people, he having accepted a call to Stafford 
Springs. But the Master called, and at once 
the servant recognized the summons. The 
first day of his sickness he said to his wife, 
“T feel that my work is done.” Showing 
still his love for the ministry, he said, “If God 
shall raise me up, I shall rejoice still to preach 
the Gospel, but I feel he wills it otherwise. 
Death does not seem dreadful to me; I feel 
no fear. I rather rejoice at the thought of 


going, it looks so bright ahead. It may seem 
to you selfish in me to feel so when I am to 
leave you as I do, but Jesus will do more for 
you than I can.” 

At another time he said to his loved wife: 
“T can trust you and the little boys, and the 
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one unborn, with God—perfectly.” “TI feel 
very happy, everything looks bright ; does n’t 
it look so to you?” 

With perfect calmness he gave directions as 
to his funeral services and burial. The Gos- 
pel he had so faithfully preached to others he, 
found adequate to sustain himself. ‘I go 
before God a guilty sinner; but on my bended 
knees, with tears, I have sought pardon, and I 
feel that through Christ I am forgiven all.” 
And so, “gently as shuts the eye of day,” the 
man of God slept in Jesus. 

His funeral was attended on Monday, Octo- 
ber 7, by a large number of clergymen, and 
the sorrowing people whom he had served for 
fourteen years, among whom now lies his 
grave. The funeral discourse was preached 
by Rev. S. G. Willard, of Willimantic, from 
Heb. iv. 9. C. L. A. 





Rev. JOEL HARVEY LINSLEY, D.D., 
died in Greenwich, Conn., 22d March, 1868. 

He was a son of Joel and Lavinia (Gilbert) 
Linsley, and was born in Cornwall, Vt., 16th 
July, 1790. He fitted for college with the 
Rev. Jedediah Bushnell of Cornwall, and at 
Addison County grammar school, and was 
graduated at Middlebury in 1811. He taught 
in Windsor a few months, 1811-12, and in 
April, 1812, entered the office of David Ed- 
mond, Esq., of Vergennes, with whom he 
studied law till August, 1813, when he was 
appointed tutor in Middlebury College. He 
remained in the tutorship two years and some 
months, during the latter part of which term 
he prosecuted the study of law with Peter 
Starr, Esq., of Middlebury. In December, 
1815, he was admitted to the Addison County 
Bar, went into partnership with Mr. Starr, 
and continued in practice till the winter of 
1821-22. In October, 1817, he was elected 
Professor of Ancient Languages in Middle- 
bury College, but did not accept the office. 

After studying theology privately a few 
months, he was licensed to preach by the Ad- 
dison Association in June, 1812, and then 
pursued his studies at Andover Theological 
Seminary till the following September. The 
first eight months of his ministry were em- 
ployed in missionary labors in South Caro- 
lina. Returning to New England, he was or- 
dained, 25th February, 1824, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church in Hartford, 
Conn. The Rev. Eleazer T. Fitch, D.D., of 


New Haven, preached the sermon. In Au- 
gust, 1832, he was dismissed; and he was in- 
stalled, 5th December, 1832, over the Park 
Street Church in Boston. The Rev. Moses 
Stuart, of Andover, preached the sermon. 
Being invited to the Presidency of Marietta 
College, Ohio, he was dismissed, 28th Sep- 
tember, 1835. He resigned the Presidency in 
the winter of 1845-46 ; spent two years in the 
service of the Society for Promoting Collegi- 
ate and Theological Education at the West; © 
and was installed, 8th December, 1847, over 
the Second Congregational Church in Green- 
wich, Conn. The Rev. Theodore D. Wool- 
sey, D.D., of New Haven, preached the ser- 
mon. In that pastorate he remained till his 
death. 

His publications are, — a Master’s Oration, 
1814; an Oration on the Moral History of 
the United States, 1818; an Address before 
the Connecticut Peace Society ; an Inaugural 
Discourse at Marietta, 1838; two reviews in 
the Christian Spectator; several sermons, and 
a volume of lectures on the Relations and 
Duties of the Middle-Aged. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Middlebury College in 
1837. 

He married Mrs. Phebe (Henderson) 
Smith, widow of Henry Smith, Esq., of Mil- 
ton, Vt. She died 20th January, 1858; and 
he married, 23d April, 1860, Mrs. Hannah 
(Miner) Thompson, widow of the Rey. 
Charles Thompson, of Sharon, Conn. 

Pp. H. W. 





Rev. WILLIAM LOOMIS MATHER 
died at his residence in Andover, Mass., April 
15, 1868, in the sixty-second year of his age. 

He was a native of New Britain, Conn. 
His parents, in his childhood, removed to 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., where he became, as he 
hoped, the subject of renewing grace, soon 
turned his thoughts towards the Christian 
ministry, and entered upon a course of pre- 
paratory study. Having graduated at Hamil- 
ton College in 1828, he commenced theological 
study at Andover in the autumn of the same 
year; and in 1831 began the active duties of 
the ministry, in which he continued for nearly 
thirty-seven years.* Broad and diversified 
was his experience as a preacher of the Gospel. 

* In 1835 he married Miss Amanda Palmer, daugh- 


ter of the Hon. Thomas Palmer, of Little Compton, 
R. I. 
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As Secretary of the Northwestern Branch of 
the American Education Society, he urged 
upon the churches the duty of aiding indigent 
young men of piety and promise in preparing 
to preach the Gospel, at the same time he 
endeavored to persuade parents to consecrate 
their sons to Christ in the work of the minis- 
try. In these itinerant and self-denying labors 
he spent five years of faithful and successful 
service, and then accepted the pastorate of the 
Congregational Church in Wiscasset, Maine. 
Soon his unfolding of Gospel truth —abie, 
earnest, direct — reached the hearts and con- 
sciences of his hearers, and led them to Christ. 
Many there were who inquired “ What must 
we do to be saved?” Yet some doubted and 
cavilled, giving the pastor no little annoyance. 
His sensitive heart shrank from contention 
and controversy, and he preferred to seek 
another field of labor, though against the judg- 
ment of some of his most judicious friends. 

He was settled successively at Concord and 
at Mattapoisett, Mass. ; but the climate of the 
seaboard proved unfavorable to the health of 
his family, and he sought relief in the more 
genial atmosphere of the West. At Ann 
Arbor and Fond du Lac his ministry was 
blessed. While supplying the pulpit tempo- 
rarily at Geneva, Wis., civil war burst forth, 
and multitudes of youthful patriots of the 
West rushed to the scene of conflict. Colonel 
(afterwards General) Hamilton, of the Third 
Wisconsin, sought a faithful chaplain for his 
regiment; a large number of clergymen ten- 
dered their services, but the Colonel having 
been a parishioner of Mr. Mather, and know- 
ing his aptitudes for the place, urged him to 
accept the office, and he complied. He was 
with the army in the Shenandoah Valley, 
under General Banks, in its marches and 
countermarches, its cares and watchings, by 
night and by day. Under these severe ex- 
posures his health gave way, and he was com- 
pelled to resign his chaplaincy; but after 
brief repose he offered himself to his country 
again, and was appointed post chaplain at 
Louisville, Ky., and subsequently transfer- 
red to hospitals in New York and Rhode 
Island. After the close of the war he joined 
his family, then residing. at Andover, Mass., 
but continued his labors among the soldiers in 
the forts of Boston harbor as long as his 
failing health would permit. His end was 
peace. 


27 
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Through these various occupations and re- 
sponsible positions in the ministry the same 
marked characteristics were exhibited, to some 
of which we will briefly allude. 

1. Singleness of purpose. One idea, one prin- 
ciple of action, seemed to animate and direct 
his conduct, namely, the spiritual good of his 
fellow-men. This motive to action beams forth 
in all his professional duties, as the advocate 
of benevolence, as pastor, preacher, and chap- 
lain. 

2. The spirit of self-sacrifice. This was 
sometimes evinced in a degree quite unusual, 
His own comfort was often overlooked, and 
even the ordinary maxims of worldly prudence 
were not allowed to interfere with his strong 
desire to promote the spiritual interests of the 
sick and wounded soldiers. At Louisville the 
question arose, Who will volunteer to preach 
Christ to the dying men in the “ Eruptive 
Hospital,” in the midst of contagious diseases ? 
“Twill go,” says Chaplain Mather ; and there 
day and night he ministered to their necessi- 
ties, and endeavored to guide their departing 
spirits to the Saviour. He afterwards re- 
marked, ‘“ Some of those men will meet me, I 
am sure, around the throne of God.” 

38. Industry in his work. ‘ Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord,” 
was his practical rule of life. He did not wait 
for opportunities, but sought them. Always 
ready to work, and always had work to do. 

4. Trust in the promises. Doubt and cavil 
found no place in his mind or heart. His 
confiding hope in the Divine mercy, through 
Christ, was a perpetual source of joy and 
peace, and in all his toils and hardships he felt 
sure that the Lord would aid and sustain him 
according to the promise. 

His funeral was attended in the chapel of 
the Theological Seminary; his former class- 
mates, Drs. Park and Labaree, officiated. 

In the death of Mr. Mather the church has 
lost an able and devoted minister, and his 
family an affectionate husband and father ; but 
a faithful servant of Christ has gone to his 
reward, B. L. 





Rev. ALVAH SPALDING, died in 
Weathersfield, Vt., May 11, 1868, aged 60. 

Mr. Spalding was born in Townsend, Mass., 
September 9, 1807. In his infancy his parents 
removed to Jaffrey, N. H., where he had his 
home till he commenced his academical and 
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professional studies. Having finished his pre- 
paratory course at Meriden, N. H., he entered 
Amherst College in 1827, and graduated in 
1831. 

After leaving College he taught two terms 
at Appleton Academy, New Ipswich, N. H., 
from which place he went to the Seminary at 
Andover. Having finished his theological 
studies in 1834, he preached several Sabbaths 
in Marlboro’, Mass., six months in Troy, 
N. H., and about four months in Chester- 
field, N. H. Early in 1835 he was invited to 
preach at Cornish, N. H., and at the end of 
three months’ “ probation,”’ October, 1835, was 
ordained and installed pastor of what was then 
one of the largest and most flourishing churches 
in Sullivan County. 

Here Mr. Spalding did most of his life work. 
Revivals attended his earlier labors, and large 
numbers were added tothe church. But for 
a division (about the year 1840) growing out 
of the location, by mutual counsel, of a new 
house of worship, that church might have been 
to-day large and flourishing, and he might 
have remained its pastor during his life. 

Notwithstanding the dimination of numbers 
and ability to support the Gospel which this 
division occasioned, Mr. Spalding was the 
steady friend of the church, and the almost 
imperturbable peacemaker. 

It was not his fault that harmony was not 
restored. Having submitted the matter to a 
mutual council, he adhered to its decision. 
On others than him must forever rest the re- 
sponsibility of division. In spite of discourage- 
ment, small salary, and factious opposition, 
he toiled on, making up, by the labor of his 
own hands, on the parish farm, what his parish 
could not raise for his support. 

He remained pastor at Cornish nearly thirty 
years. February 7, 1865, he was dismissed 
by council, to accept a call from the Congre- 
gational Church at Weathersfield Centre, Vt., 
where he was installed June 28, 1865. His 
ministry at Weathersfield was short, —less 
than three years, —but in that time he won 
the hearts of the people, and his labors were 
crowned with encouraging results. 

His death was sudden. Though not in per- 
fect health for a year or more, he preached 
and visited as usual. He was in the pulpit 
May 10, preached twice, and attended a third 
service. Monday he wrought at manual 
labor, as he was accustomed to, — took his tea, 
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making no complaint of illness, and retired, 
apparently as well as for months. At 10 p.m. 
he awoke, called for medicine, arose himself, 
and prepared it; called one of his children, 
and sent to a neighbor for help, saying to his 
child, “I shall not be living when you return.” 
He lay down upon his bed, adjusted his pil- 
lows, and in ten minutes gave up his life, with 
the prayer of Stephen, “‘ Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit.” True to his prophecy, he was 
gone when his child returned. And nothing 
could have been more like his life than such 
a death,—calm, self-reliant, business-like, 
trustful. He knew in whom he believed. 

Mr. Spalding leaves a widow, Ambra 
Tower, formerly of Fitzwilliam, N. H., to 
whom he was married November 13, 1835; 
and five children, one of whom, Lysander 
Tower Spalding, is settled in the ministry in 
Essex, Ct. 

His parents, Abel and Lucy (Pierce) Spald- 
ing, consecrated their children to God in in- 
fancy, and followed their vows with fasting 
and prayer for their conversion. Alvah was 
hopefully converted at about the age of 
twelve; and showing signs of mental prom- 
ise, as well as productive piety, his attention 
was directed to study and the work of the 
ministry. 

He was a man of buoyant feeling, genial 
manner, naturally fine mind, and, notwith- 
standing his necessitated manual labor, had 
g:.thered a valuable fund of general knowl- 
edge. 

He had also a clear and thorough relig- 
ious experience. Sometimes, it may be, his 
manual labors absorbed him too much. Still, 
he was one who would work and study too. 

His theology, received under Dr. Wood’s 
instruction, was thorough and clear, giving 
prominence to the doctrines of sin and atone- 
ment; yet he was no polemic. He preached 
for his hearers, and not to discuss a doctrine. 

He was a good man, a genial pastor, a 
faithful preacher. His life and labors leave 
no doubt in the mind of any that knew him 
that his last prayer was heard, and that Jesus 
received him unto himself. His funeral was 
held at his church in Weathersfield, May 14, 
in the midst of a deeply sorrowing congrega- 
tion. His remains were deposited in the cem- 
etery at Cornish, N. H., among the people of 
his first parish. 

L. H. C. 
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Deacon ALONZO BARDWELL, died 
at South Hadley Falls, Mass., July 4, 1868, 
aged 73 years. 

Deacon Bardwell was so long and so 
prominently identified with the cause of evan- 
gelical religion and the moral enterprises of 
the times that his departure is worthy of 
more than a passing notice. Having conse- 

crated to Christ his youth, his mature man- 
hood and declining years were devoted un- 
swervingly to what he honestly believed to 
be the cause of Christ. He was one of the 
original members of the church, organized 
forty-four years ago in the village where he 
lived and died. During nearly all this period 
he was an officer in that church, and for 
many years the superintendent of the Sab- 
bath school. 

Deacon Bardwell was among the first who 
enlisted in the cause of temperance and anti- 
slavery, and few men have made greater sac- 
rifices for these objects than he. Yet, though 
called often to suffer obloquy, and again and 
again to see his buildings laid in ashes by the 
torch of the incendiary, his opposition to the 
sale and use of intoxicating liquors and to 
human slavery was only strengthened by the 
trial; and with more persistence than ever he 
devoted his time, property, and whole-souled 
ardor to the cause that had been defied by its 
enemies around him. And the joy which he 
finally expressed over the downfall, in our 
land, of that outrageous system of oppression 
he had fought so long, seemed like the sub- 
lime exultation of one of the old prophets 
over a similar event. For a long time his 
conversation, prayers, and praises were full to 
overflowing of joyous recognition of the inter- 
posing and overruling hand of God. 

As a member of the church, Deacon Bard- 
well was always in his place at the hours of 
public and social worship, and ever ready to 
use what ability God had intrusted to him in 
words and works of piety. Nor did his zeal 
appear in the church and the conference-room 
alone. For many years, and often in seem- 
ing forgetfulness of all other business, it was 
his custom to visit the sick, the afflicted, the 
wandering, and the anxious around him, and 
impart such aid, through his counsels and his 
prayers, as each case seemed to require. No 
man ever longed for or enjoyed revivals of 
religion more heartily than he. During the 

‘closing months of the last year his desire for 
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the outpouring of God’s spirit became intense 
almost beyond precedent. A new pastor had 
just been installed, and it seemed to him that 
a blessing must and would be secured before 
his own work should be done, and he was 
not disappointed. A revival of extraordinary 
power soon commenced. Says his pastor 

“We who were permitted to labor and rejoice 
together for so many months when the Holy 
Ghost was so wonderfully manifest remem- 
ber his remarkable interest in the advance- 
ment of the work. His soul was all on fire 
with love and zeal. His prayers were most 
fervent, and his exhortations most earnest and 
spiritual. Notwithstanding great physical fee- 
bleness, he labored incessantly. He went from 
house to house, from shop to shop, and from 
mill to mill all over the village, holding per- 
sonal religious conversation with old and 
young, with professors of religion and with 
non-professors, If he had known that he was 
finishing up his work for Christ on earth, he 
could not have been more diligent, hearty, 
faithful. And when the harvest-season came, 
and the fruits were gathered in, his joy was 
full; it was unspeakable.” 

Perhaps the most conspicuous excellence of 
Deacon Bardwell’s religious character was 
seen in his consecration to Christ of his property. 
Stimulated by the rare example of such men 
as Normand Smith, he was early led to look 
upon his property, and especially his yearly 
gains, as sacred to the cause of Christ. When 
comparatively young, and dependent upon his 
daily labor, he was able, in this way, cheerfully 
to cast into the Lord’s treasury, for the sup- 
port of the Gospel at home and its dissemina- 
tion abroad, large sums every year. As his 
means became more ample, his heart, instead 
of contracting, as is often the case, became 
more and more enlarged, until, from an in- 
come which, in some quarters, would be re- 
garded as far from “ princely,” he yearly gave 
his hundreds, and, in the course of a few 
years, an aggregate of many thousands, to the 
great enterprises that were so near his heart. 
Not unfrequently he did this in a manner so 
private and quiet that, outside his own family, 
none save the recipient, and perhaps his pas- 
tor, knew it. Alas, how his noble and cheer- 
ful generosity will be missed! The cause of 
Christ could ill afford, humanly speaking, to 
spare such a benefactor. And though he 
was himself as far as other men from claim 
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ing to be faultless, the time will come, if it 
has not already, when the community in which 
he so long lived will feel that, for the last half- 
century, the cause of honest, worldly enter- 
prise, of evangelical truth, and of practical 
Christian activity and benevolence among 
them, has been, and is still, more indebted to him 
than it often is in any community to any one man. 

In the few hours of extreme suffering after 
it became evident that the Master called him, 
his speech almost entirely failed. He signi- 
fied that he had much to say, but could only 
assure his afflicted family that death had no 
terrors for him, and he was ready to go. With 
much effort he tried to repeat the line, 


“ My faith looks up to Thee,” 


after which only occasional words, such as 
‘*glorious,” &c. were caught, till he fell 
“asleep in Jesus.” 

Many hearts outside the stricken house- 
hold, church, and community have been most 
tenderly touched by this event, which, though 
bringing gain to the departed husband, father, 
brother, and friend, has brought great and 


mournful less to them. 
L. T. 





Diep in Kingston, Mass., July 17, 1868, 
Deacon NATHANIEL CUSHMAN, aged 
87 years. 

Deacon Cushman was a descendant in the 
seventh and sixth generation from Robert and 
Thomas Cushman, father and son, who ar- 
rived at Plymouth in a vessel called the For- 
tune, November, 1621, eleven months after 
the arrival of the Mayflower. He was born 
at Kingston, July 8, 1781, and in early life 
consecrated himself to the God of his fathers, 
and united with the Congregational Church 
in his native town. He was chosen deacon 
of this church, but declined the office. On 
the settlement of a Unitarian minister as pas- 
tor of the church, Deacon Cushman, “ con- 
sulting not with flesh and blood,” united with 
others who adhered to the faith of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in the organization of the Sec- 
ond or Orthodox Congregational Church in 
Kingston. He was chosen deacon, and served 
the church in that office until the infirmities of 
age admonished him to resign its responsibil- 
ities. Deacon Cushman was a man of faith 
and prayer. The family altar, the place of 


social prayer, witnessed the intensity of his 
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supplications, offered, as they were, with 
strong crying and tears for personal sanctifi- 
cation and for the conversion of sinners. He 
abounded in the duties of the closet, and 
when, in his own apprehension, he was alone 
with God, he was often heard pleading for the 
effusions of the Spirit upon the church and 


world. ‘“ His end was peace.” 
J.C. 





Mrs. EUNICE CLARK died at Keene, 
N. H., April 13, 1865, when 87 years of age. 

Her maiden name was Chase, and she was 
a lineal descendant of the sixth generation 
from the Rey. John Rogers, of blessed memory, 
the martyr of Smithfield, England. Her 
grandmother was Hannah Rogers, who was 
one of the great-grandchildren of one of “ the 
nine” who stood and saw the burning of the 
martyr. She inherited somewhat of the traits 
of her distinguished ancestor; for she was 
ever ready for any sacrifice, rather than swerve 
at all from what she conscientiously believed 
to be the will of the Master. 

She was born in Cornish, N. H., March 18, 
1778. She early embraced the faith that was 
once delivered to the saints; and she held it 
fast even unto the end. She was married to 
Ebenezer Clark, of Keene, September 17, 
1795, and was the last surviving member of 
the church in Keene as it existed under the 
pastorate of the Rev. Aaron Hall, who for 
almost forty years fulfilled his ministry there. 
She was greatly attached to her pastor, Mr. 
Hall, and always showed her kindness toward 
him and his family. She was exceedingly 
interested in the successor to Mr. Hall, the 
Rev. David Oliphant, who made a deep im- 
pression upon many minds, and was the occa- 
sion of many conversions. She was almost 
ready “to pluck out her eyes” for Mr. Oli- 
phant’s sake, when persecuted by his oppo- 
nents. And the writer has occasion to speak 
of her many kind offices toward himself during 
a long ministry ; her readiness to consult his 
wishes, and to follow his advice; and the in- 
genuousness and simplicity with which she 
spoke of her joys and sorrows, her hopes and 
fears. Her attachments were exceedingly 
strong, and ever abiding. 

She loved the gates of Zion and the assem- 
bly of the saints. And it isa remarkable fact, 
that, during the many years of her connection 
with the church in Keene, she was never ab-* 
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sent from the communion of saints but twice 
under the administration of three successive 
pastors; and she was never absent from the 
regular worship of the sanctuary except in con- 
sequence of some sudden disability. 

It is perhaps better known to the writer 
than to any one else, or to all others, how 
systematically she contributed to Home Mis- 
sions and Foreign Missions, and the chief 
charities of the day; for whenever she felt 
that she could ,not attend the monthly concert 
of prayer, she privately put into his hands her 
contribution to the treasury of the Lord. She 
gave liberally to the refugees and freedmen 
who were suffering in consequence of the great 
rebellion; and all the people of the First 
Congregational Church and Society in Keene 
know how liberally she gave to build the 
house of the Lord at home, and with what 
freedom she gave largely for the liquidation 
of the society’s great debt! 

Her last benefactions were several hundred 
dollars to the American Home Missionary 
Society to plant the Gospel in the vast regions 
of our land, 

In her last sickness, which was severe, she 
was sustained by the faith she had so long 
professed, and by the sensible presence of her 
Redeemer. She seemed to take hold of the 
gentle hand of the Saviour, to be led through 
the dark river to the eternal city of God. 
And all her words and actions seemed to say 
to her friends and neighbors, — 

* Come to the happy land, — 
Come, come away ; 
O, we shall happy be, 
When from sin and sorrow free, 


Blest, blest for aye!” 
Z. 8. B. 





Mrs. HANNAH SMITH, wife of Rev. 
George Smith, of Epsom, N. H., died at that 
place, February 12, 1868, aged 47 years. 

Mrs. Smith was born at Coventry, Eng- 
land, January 26, 1821. Her parents, of the 
Independent Church, were wisely careful and 
assiduous in the religious training of their 
children. Among influences thus calculated 


to lead her mind to Christ, she was converted 
in childhood, and became a member of the 
Independent Church in her native town. 
Here, as a member of the choir and a teacher 
in the Sabbath school, she entered earnestly 
and efficiently into the work of the Redeemer. 
When about twenty-four years of age she was 
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united in marriage to Mr. George Smith, and 
soon after emigrated to New York with him. 
Within a year or two from the time of their 
arrival in America, Mr. Smith, giving up his 
business prospects, entered upon the work of 
the ministry. It was the work most conge- 
nial to the devotedly pious heart of his wife. 
She entered into this new field with wise yet 
fervent zeal, and a thorough sympathy in the 
labors and plans of her husband. With a 
natural refinement, a heart of purest sincerity, 
and with an ever ready and delicate tact 
added to her deep desires to do good, she at 
once found herself in a position to render in- 
valuable service to the cause of Christ. But 
nearly ten years since she was stricken almost 
simultaneously by epilepsy and _ paralysis. 
Her sufferings were intense. One side of her 
body was motionless, and the disease of her 
physical system impaired the elasticity and 
vigor of her mind. Yet while perfectly help- 
less, and so suffering, she was more than pa- 
tient, uncomplaining, and resigned, with a 
sweet simplicity of faith, to her Father’s will. 
Coming, after a partial restoration, to North- 
ern New England to seek the benefit of the 
bracing air of its hills, for a time she seemed 
to revive. But her malady had only relaxed 
its iron grasp. “She was a constant and 
great sufferer.” And within a few months of 
her decease the epilepsy gained power almost 
daily over a constitution already broken, and 
thoroughly enfeebled. All who knew her in 
these last years of her wasted strength and 
shorn vigor well recall the genially calm, 
gentle, affectionate, always unobtrusive yet 
sympathizing manner, the kindly tone, the 
Christian heartiness, the amiable grace, the 
transparent simplicity, the complete self-for- 
getfulness, that characterized her. In her last 
days, when her mind would emerge from its 
cloud of disease, her thoughts were all en- 
gaged in the welfare of her husband and his 
people, in the spiritual welfare of her much 
loved daughter, and especially in conversa- 
tion with regard to Christ, whom she loved so 
deeply. 

But she has passed from her pain, her ago- 
nies, her ceaseless weariness, the dimness of 
soul that disease of body engendered, to the 
presence of the Well-beloved. 

She has rest, eternal rest, from the days of 
her adversity. 

Z. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


Tue author of “ Ten Years on the Euphra- 
tes” has given to the public another volume,* 
entitled “Letters from Eden” — which, al- 
though it deals less with the radical principles 
of missionary policy than its predecessor, and 
is designed especially for youthful minds, is 
still interesting and instructive. A portion of 
the profits from the sale of these two volumes 
is devoted to the purchase of a home for the 
author’s widowed mother. Those who pur- 
chase these works will do good, and, reading 
them, they will get good. 


Tue PrResBYTERIAN ALMANAC,t 80 ably 
and faithfully edited, and also published by J. M. 
Wilson, Esq., of Philadelphia, is an invaluable 
record of matters so important to the church 
in whose interest it is issued that thousands 
of copies ought to be called for and paid for. 
This ninth volume is quite the peer of its 
predecessors, and contains very much of gen- 
eral interest. We have great sympathy with 
the kind and patient author in his unappre- 
ciated statistical and biographical labors. May 
he live long, and never weary in his useful 
toil! The one hundred and forty-seven obit- 
uaries of deceased Presbyterian ministers are 
worth the cost of the book. 


Tue ninth volume of the Fire Lands Pio- 
neer ¢ is filled with the proceedings of the 
Fire Lands Historical Society, addresses, com- 
munications, obituary notices of deceased 
members, etc., etc.; making a very readable 
and interesting number. The facts of those 
early times can be gathered only while the few 
survive who were familiar with them. The 
next generation will appreciate them, if. the 
present does not. 


* Letters from Eden; or, Reminiscences of Mission- 
ary Life in the East. By Rev. C. H. WHEELER, Mis- 
sionary in Eastern Turkey American Tract Society, 
28 Cornhill, Boston. 

+ The Presbyterian Historical Almanac and Annual 
Remembrancer of the Church, for 1867. By Jonn M. 
Wuson. Vol. IX. Philadelphia: John M. Wilson, 
128 South Fourth Street. Pp. 551. Price, $3.00. 

¢ The Fire Lands Pioneer, published by the Fire 
Lands Historical Society, Norwalk,O. Sandusky, 0., 
Register Steam Printing Establishment. 1868. pp. 
118 


Numsers XI. and XII. of Doctor Smith’s 
great Bible Dictionary * are published, com- 
ing down to “Jeshurun.” Over seventy pages 
are devoted to Jerusalem alone, abundantly 
illustrated with maps and engravings. This 
world-renowned city is better seen here as it 
was and is than in any other description that 
has fallen under our observation. The entire 
work is ably and admirably conducted, and 
the mechanical execution is every way credit- 
able. 


WE have received the remainder of the 
Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible,t — 
complete in twenty-five numbers. It is care- 
fully edited, is a useful work, particularly 
adapted to teachers in the Sabbath school. 


Tue recent issue, ¢ under the title “ Grant 
and Colfax,” by Hon. Charles A. Phelps, 
is not a mere campaign volume, and by no 
means a “catch-penny ” affair. It is carefully 
prepared and well written. The main pur- 
pose of the author is to “ portray the character 
of General Grant as boy, cadet, lieutenant in 
the army, business man, general, Secretary of 
War, and his actions in each period of his ca- 
reer,” and that purpose is ably executed. We 
do not. see how any man can read this book, 
whatever his sympathies or prejudices, with- 
out deep interest. 


Avmost anything that bears the name of 
the nation’s General-in-chief § attracts the eye 


* American edition of Dr. William Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. Revised and edited by Professor H. 
B. Hackett, D. D., with the co-operation of Ezra AB- 
sot, A.M., A. 8. 8., Assistant Librarian of Harvard 
University. New York: Published by Hurd and 
Houghton. 1868. Seventy-five cents a number. 

+ A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible, mainly 
abridged from Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible. Edited by Rev. Samugn W. Barnum. Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., New York, at thirty 
cents a number. 

+ Life and Public Services of General Ulysses 8. 
Grant, and a Biographical Sketch of Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax. By CHartes A. Paetps, late Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and President 
of the Massachusetts Senate. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. pp. 344. Price, $1.00. 

§ Our great Standard-Bearer ; or, The Life of General 
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and commands attention. The simple facts 
of his achievements, set in the background of 
his wonderful modesty, make a most attrac- 
tive picture. As a campaign book we think 
a more straightforward and simple narrative 
would have been better adapted to this single 
purpose than that “related ” and “ written 
out” by the joint authors. The reader is 
tempted to “skip over” the frequent eulo- 
giums and occasional remarks, which add 
nothing to the history he seeks. It is, how- 
ever, an exceedingly interesting “book ; and 
no one beginning it will want to lay it down 
until he has finished the three hundred and 
forty-eighth page. 


Proressor Georce B. Jewett, of Sa- 
lem, Massachusetts, has ably, sharply, and, so 
far as we can see, fairly, reviewed the New 
Baptist version of the New Testament * re- 
cently published by the American Bible Union, 
New York. This critique first appeared in 
the Congregational Review for September, 
and is now issued in a neat pamphlet of thirty- 
eight pages. The reviewer objects to this work 
“as an English work, as a translation from 
the Greek, and as an instrument of denomina- 
tional propagandism.” Under each of these 
divisions he makes specifications, proving his 
positions by quotations, which are not compli- 
mentary to the authors of this “ new version.” 
Our own convictions are very decided, that 
this attempt to supplant the generally accepted, 
though not perfect, King James’s translation, 
will not go much beyond the sect in whose in- 
terests it has been undertaken, nor will ever be 
universally approved, even within that limit ; 
and this quite independently of the defects 
which this review so clearly points out. 


Tue Semi-centennial Anniversary of the 
Vermont Domestic Missionary Society was 
celebrated at St. Johnsbury, June 17, 1868. 


Ulysses S. Grant: his Youth, his Manhood, his Cam- 
paigns, and his Eminent Services in the Reconstruction 
of the Nation his Sword has redeemed ; as seen and re- 
lated by Captain Bernarp GALIGASKEN, Cosmopolitan, 
and written out by O1iver Optic. Illustrated by 
Tomas Nast. Boston: Lee and Shepard. 1868. pp. 
348. 

* Baptism versus Immersion. A Review of the New 
Testament of the Immersionists. By Gzorar B. Jew- 
Err. Reprinted from the Congregational Review for 
September, 1868. Published by request of the Essex 
South Association. Salem: G. M. Whipple and A. J. 
Smith. 1868. 
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The discourse was delivered by Rev. H. N. 
Burton of Newbury, and is before us, — an 
earnest, effective appeal in behalf of progress in 
the great work of the churches. 


Tue Report on the “Composition and 
Quorum of Installing Councils, to the General 
Association of Connecticut,” has been pub- 
lished in a neat pamphlet of sixteen pages, 
and ordered, by the Association, “ to be dis- 
tributed to the churches.” It is a clear, 
discriminating, and correct statement of the 
subject, and we could wish it a wide and gen- 
eral circulation. We particularly approve of 


its objections to the membership of any per- 
sons in a council except pastors and delegates. 
A council is exclusively a council of churches, 
and we hope soon to see the day when the cor- 
ruption that has crept in, of inviting individ- 
uals as such, shall be utterly abandoned. 


We gladly receive, and shall be happy to 
notice, the Manuals of all our Congregational 
churches, Marked features in any of them 
will be likely to command attention, but gen- 
erally they are designed for the churches that 
issue them, and would not demand any especial 
commendation. The Congregational church 
of Jewett City, Connecticut, has issued a re- 
vised edition of its former Manual, prefixing 
an interesting historical sketch of the church, 
adding a form for the baptism of children, 
with proof texts for its observance. 


Tue Congregational church of Manchester, 
Vermont, has a similar prefix to its new Man- 
ual, giving proof texts under each “ article of 
faith,” and adds very searching questions for 
self-examination before communion. 


Tue Congregational church at Westmin- 
ster, Massachusetts, has an exceedingly brief 
creed and covenant, with a historical sketch. 
We confess to a very strong preference for a 
much completer statement of fundamental 
doctrines. 


Tue Evangelical church in Acton, Massa- 
chusetts, has published its Confession of Faith, 
&c., with a very full selection of proof texts, 
and a very minute and carefully prepared 
Catalogue of its members, from the date o 
its organization to the present time, — indi- 
cating the facts of historic interest respecting 
its members. 
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DismissaL of members from the church, 
‘because they don’t want to have anything to 
do with it.” The article upon this subject 
will be read with interest. We venture to 
add some suggestions. 

1. We think that our brother takes need- 
less precautions against “usage” and “ pre- 
cedent.” No Congregationalists hold that 
“usage” is authoritative. Nobody asks more 
than his statement, that “ precedent” and 
“usage ” “ point out and establish the proba- 
bilities of right.” 

2. We think that the statement, “ The duty 
of a church is to act in each case in the way 
most just and beneficent,” needs a prior safe- 
guard, namely, that the church should, in each 
case, do that which is directed in the Scrip- 
tures. Our appeal from “precedent” is not 
to “‘ what seems best,” but to what the Head 
of the Church directs. No church has a right 
to go beyond the plain tenor of Scripture in 
making laws or doing acts. That battle was 
fought against the Church of England by the 
Puritans, and Congregationalists must main- 
tain their liberties. In our belief that the 
majority must govern, we must also remem- 
ber that the majority is strictly bound by the 
Scriptural limits ; if it go beyond those, there 
is just as much usurpation and tyranny as 
there is in popery. The Church has its order 
and shape only in the Word of God. It can- 
not make new laws; it cannot create new sins. 
Christ has not made the constitution of his 
Church to depend on the inferences of its 
members. Every member has a right to say, 
in any decision, “ to the law and to the testi- 
mony.” Whatever assumes to rule beyond 
that line is sin. We think that the author 
unintentionally errs, when he says, ‘‘ The only 
iron law in Congregationalism is the obliga- 
tion always to do what is best,—a law that 
grows with the growth of the world,” &c. 
The “only iron law in Congregationalism ” 
is to follow the Scriptures. The Head of the 
Church gave not only a gospel adapted with- 
out change to the “growth of the world,” 
but, equally so, a simple Church polity. 

3. What is the “Covenant”? Nothing 
established by man. It is simply the public 
recognition, by a believer, of certain duties 


ordered and certain privileges offered by the 
Head of the Church. The Church is far more 
than “a society of grave and discreet phi- 
losophers ” ; it is an institution of Christ. It 
does not derive its authority from a compact, or 
an agreement; it is not a club or a debating 
society. While membership comes only by 
the voluntdry assent of the person received, 
yet it was his duty to unite with the Church, 
as much as it was the duty of the impenitent 
man to repent. In entering into covenant, 
he merely acknowledged his duty and his 
privilege. He is then in a society established 
by the Lord himself, who has himself pre- 
scribed the terms of membership. If the 
Church is merely a “voluntary association of 
believers,” as many of our writers carelessly 
say, then a member has a right to leave it at 
pleasure. If the Church is an institution of 
Christ, then the Covenant cannot go a hair’s- 
breadth beyond Scriptural terms of duty and 
fellowship. Churches adopting forms of cov- 
enant sin against the Lord, if they put into 
their form anything beyond what the Lord 
has given for that purpose. If our churches 
are independent, they are not independent of 
God. The nature of the Covenant, which is 
Scriptural or a usurpation, illustrates the 
axiom that the Scriptures are the only rule of 
practice. 

4, Can a church release a member from his 
covenant? To answer that requires us to 
notice that the Covenant consists of two parts, 
— Ist, with God, in the great act of reconcili- 
ation ; 2d, with the particular loca] church, to 
walk in fellowship with it. (There ought to 
be an intermediate part, namely, of fellowship 
with the Church universal ; but we have not 
yet fully put into formulas our recognition of 
a Church universal.) Now from the first part 
of the Covenant, namely, that, with God, no 
power but God can absolve him. The only 
question is whether the local church can release 
him from his obligations to itself. Our usage 
is unmistakably so that it cannot, unless he 
be transferred to membership in some other 
church; that is, his obligation to walk in 
fellowship with some organized church is per- 
petual, while the choice of what church it 
shall be is optional with the person. Now, 
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whether this be Scriptural a church must 
decide for itself. The phrase in the Cam- 
bridge platform, “a church cannot make a 
member no member but by excommunica- 
tion,” does not apply; for it is now generally 
held that an excommunicated person is a 
member, but set apart as ex-communion. 
Unless the theory holds that some are de- 
livered over by the church to Satan, that view 
must prevail. 

5. The case suggested, it seems to us, 
should be simplified. One refuses to accept 
“a letter of dismission and recommendation 
which the church is willing to give.” Well, 
that is not an offence. He is not obliged to 
take a letter. The church cannot order him 
to take one. Hence discussion as to excom- 
munication is not in place at this point, for 
he has committed no offence. 

But he asks for dismissal “ to the world.” 
That is not a disciplinary offence in itself. 
“What is to be done?” Refuse it, if that is 
the Scriptural course. 

But suppose he refuses to fulfil his cov- 
enant obligations? That is another case 
altogether. They should labor patiently and 
tenderly to reclaim him. If that fails, and he 
“‘ walks disorderly,” the Scripture says, “‘ With- 
draw yourselves from every brother that 
walketh disorderly,” — not because he asked 
for a peculiar dismissal which the church 
could not grant; but because, after faithful 
labor, he neglects public worship, absents 
himself from the Lord’s table, and refuses to 
fulfil his Christian duties. 

6. Yet whether a church may declare void 
the covenant of membership in that church, 
on proof that the real covenant was never 
made, is getting to be an open question. It 
needs a thorough Scriptural examination. 


—~— 


Ten volumes of the Congregational Quar- 
terly are completed. We look back upon 
our work with some regret, but with more 
complacency. We regret that we have not 
attained our ideal of what such a periodical 
ought to be; we are grateful that, notwith- 
standing the difficulties of this specialty, and 
the other labors demanded of each of its edi- 
tors, we have been able to gather and diffuse 
in these ten volumes so much that is valuable. 
Weare grateful for the help we have had from 
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some of the best minds in our denomination. 
The names of our contributors, as given in 
our General Index, show aroll which our read- 
ers cannot ask to have surpassed. 

We believe that we have had the good-will 
of all. Friends have told us, year by year, 
that our denomination could not spare the 
Quarterly. The place we have filled is one 
neither occupied nor sought by any other 
periodical. With no lack of good-will to- 
wards other Christians, we have labored to 
advance the interests of our branch of the 
Church of Christ by defining its principles, 
explaining its working, and promoting its 
unity. We believe that there is no feature 
of our polity that has not been discussed in our 
pages, no practical question on which light 
has not been thrown. We have made some 
inroad into the unpublished history of our de- 
nomination ; collated its standards ; presented 
biographies of the dead whom the churches 
delighted to honor; and put on record the 
facts and works of the lives of hundreds of 
our people, — ministers, laymen, and godly 
women. We have annually brought together 
the statistics of our churches from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, and arranged them 
in brotherly unity. We have given carefully 
digested summaries of other denominations. 
We have discussed and illustrated the rife 
subject of church architecture. 

The practical questions before us, often affect- 
ing the broadest results, have been candidly 
considered. The directly religious interests 
of the Sabbath day, public worship, the ser- 
vice of song, the Sabbath school, the work 
of home and foreign evangelization, and a 
Christian literature, have not been neglected. 
And the great questions of the day — the 
duty of loyalty, and the foundation principles 
of Christian reform — have here found advo- 
cates. This has been done amidst pressing 
cares, in frequent discouragement, and at a 
cost to readers hardly more than nominal. 
We have been contented to do this work, and 
find its reward in the evidence that it had its 
effect in uniting our denomination, harmon- 
izing its methods of action, and advancing its 
Christian power. 

Ten years ago this Quarterly was com- 
menced without a subscriber. Its projectors 
had faith that it was needed. Its list now is 
far too small, but it is a steady list, and em- 
braces the names of the thinking men, who 
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shape the work of masses. We propose to 
continue the Quarterly. We dare not let it die 
yet. With the next number we shall begin 
a new series, adhering to all our specialties, 
but somewhat widening the scope of this 
work by articles of general interest. 

Our subscribers will find some changes in 
the next issue. We shall adopt a new, beau- 
tiful, and slightly larger type; but be careful 
to secure a somewhat wider margin. We 
shall also add two hundred pages to the four 
hundred heretofore given. 

The greatly increased cost involved in 
these improvements require us to increase our 
subscription price to TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 
We believe that our subscribers will willingly 
pay the slight addition for the much larger 
addition in value. We now give more mat- 
ter, in amount of type, than*“any one of the 
higher priced Quarterlies, 

We shall send the next number, as usual, to 
all our subscribers who have said ‘‘ continue,” 
unless seasonably directed otherwise. May 


we not hope that our trust in the liberality of 
our denomination will not be disappointed, and 
that our present subscribers will exert them- 
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selves to increase the circulation of a work 
acknowledged to be necessary? Weare confi- 
dent that our plans already maturing, and 
the assurances we have from contributors, 
will satisfy all our readers. 

Atonzo H. Quint, 

Isaac P. Laneworrny, 

CuRISTOPHER CUSHING. 


Our subscribers will do us a great kindness 
by remitting early, so that we can determine 
how large an edition to publish. 

A few full sets of the first series of the 
Quarterly can now be had at $1.25 a volume, 
in numbers ; or at $1.75 a volume, bound 
uniform in cloth. 


WE have especial pleasure in giving our 
readers a General Index to our entire series 
in this closing number. Its great value will 
somewhat compensate for the delay which its 
preparation for this number has occasioned. 
Our aim is to be in time, but there are hin- 
drances which cannot be foreseen, and hence 
cannot be guarded against. We promise our 
best endeavors to be punctual. 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD. 


CHURCHES FORMED. 


81, 1868. At OAKLAND, Cal., the 2d Ch., 9 
members. 

At LINCOLN, Cal., 15 members. 

At CLIO, Mich. , 20 members. 

At CHITOPA, Kan., 7 members. 

At MAKANDA, Il. 

At MARSHALLTOWN, Io., 11 members. 

At COE TOWNSHIP, Ill., 8 members. 

At WASHINGTON, O. 

At WATERLOO, Mo. 

At LOWELL, Kan. 


. 9. At WINDSOR, Mo., 18 members. 


At NORTH LONDONDERRY, Vt. 
At NEWTONVILLE, Mass., the Central Ch. 
86 members 


10. At LUDLOW, IU., 12 members. 





MINISTERS ORDAINED, OR INSTALLED. 


June 17, 1868. 


Mr. F. W. DICKINSON, over the Ch. 
in Turner, Me. Sermon by Rey. Solomon P. 
Fay, of Bangor. 

21. Rev. CHARLES B. BARTON, over the Ch. 
in Richview, Ill. 

24. Mr. THOMAS W. THOMPSON, to the 
work of the Ministry in Worcester, Mass. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William M. Barbour, of Peabody. 
Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Seth Sweetser, pD. D., 
of Worcester. 

24. Rev. HENRY A. STEVENS, over the Ist 
Ch. in North Bridgewater, Mass. Sermon by 
Rey. Jacob M. Manning, D. D., of Boston. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. David Brigham,.of Fal- 
mouth. 

24. Rev. STEPHEN R. DENNEN, over the Ist 
Ch. in Woburn, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Thacher 
Thayer, D.D., of Newport, R. I. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. William Barrows, p.p., of 
Reading. 

24. Rev. GEORGE M. BOYNTON, over the 3d 
Ch. in Guilford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Theodore 
D. Woolsey, Dp. D., of Yale College. Installing 
Prayer by Rev. George E. Day, of Yale Seminary. 
25. Mr. CHARLES CUTTING, over the Ch. in 
Ledyard, Ct. Sermon by Rev. James A. Gallup, 
of Madison. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Edward 
W. Gilman, of Stonington. 

1. Rev. HARTFORD P. LEONARD, over the 
Pacific Union Ch. in Westport, Mass. Sermon 
by Rev. Eli Thurston, D. p., of Fall River. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Henry B. Hooker, p. p., 
of Boston. 

1. Rey. J. @. DAVENPORT, over the Ch. in 
East Bridgeport, Ct. 

1. Rev. WILLIAM 8. BARTON, over the Ch. 
in Athol, Mass. 

1. Rev. CHARLES M. PIERCE, over the Ch. 
in Middlefield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. John H. 
Bisbee, of Huntington. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Edward A. Smith, of Chester. 

2. Mr. ASHER W. CURTIS, to the work of the 
Ministry at Mazomanie and Black Earth, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. Jeremiah Porter, of Prairie du 
Chien. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. A. 8. Allen, 
of Black Earth. 

9. Rey. ALPHEUS WINTER, over the Ch. in 
New Hartford, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Samuel G. 
Willard, of Willimantic. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. William E. Bassett, of Warren. 

9. Rev. WILLIAM 8S. KARR, over the lst Ch. 
in Keene, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Henry M. 
Parsons, of Springfield, Mass. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. William L. Gaylord, of Nashua. 

10. Mr. C. D. WRIGHT, to the work of the 
Ministry in Exira, Io, 


July 


Sept. 


16. Rev. J. L. DUDLEY, over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Milwaukee, Wis. Sermon by Rev. George 
Bushnell, of Beloit. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
E. J. Montague, of Oconomowoc. 

22. Mr. SAMUEL P. PUTNAM, to the work of 
the Ministry in De Kalb, Ill. Sermon by Rev. 
James Tompkins, of Danby. 

30. Mr. ROYAL M. COLE, and Mr. JOHN E. 
PIERCE, to the work of the Ministry in Bangor, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D. D., 
of Boston, Mass. Ordaining Prayer Dy Rev. 
Enoch Pond, D. D., of Bangor Seminary. 

81. Rev. SMITH BAKER, over the Ch. in 
Orono, Me. Sermon by Rev. George A. Putnam, 
of Yarmouth. Installing Prayer by Rev. Row- 
land B. Howard, of Farmington. 


. §. Rev. S. ©. KENDALL, over the Ch. in Mil- 


ford, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Reuben §. Kendall, 
of Vernon, Ct. 

5. Mr. NEWTON H. BELL, over the Ch. at 
Stafford Springs, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Jonathan 
L. Jenkins, of Amherst, Mass. Ordaining Prayer 
by Rev. Abraham Marsh, of Tolland. 

5. Mr. G. S. DICKERMAN, over the Ch. in 
Normal, Ill. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER R. BROWN, over the Tem- 
ple St. Ch. in New Haven, Ct. 

19. Rev. CHARLES C. PARKER, over the Ch. 
in Gorham, Me. Sermon by Rev. Alonzo B. Rich, 
D.D., of Beverly, Mass. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, of Windham. 

20. Mr. GEORGE A. PADDOCK, to the work 
of the Ministry in Chandlerville, Il. Sermon 
by Rev. Julian M. Sturtevant, p.p., of Jack- 
sonville. 

Mr. G. R. ELLIS, to the work of the Ministry 
in Hydesville, Cal. Sermon by Rev. J. R. Mil- 
ler. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Samuel V. 
Blakeslee, of Oakland. 

1. Mr. W. H. BARROWS, to the work of the 
Ministry in Lansing, Io. 

2. Rev. HENRY A. HAZEN, over the Ch. in 
Lyme,N.H. Sermon by Rev. Henry E. Parker, 
of Dartmouth College. Installing Prayer by 
Rey. Edward A. Lawrence, D. D., of Orford. 


2. Mr. CHARLES L. HUBBARD, over the Ch. 
in Merrimack, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Egbert 
C. Smyth, of Andover Seminary, Mass. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Arthur Little of Bedford. 


8. Mr. EDWIN A. ADAMS, over the Ch. in 
North Manchester, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Julius 
H. Seelye, D. D., of Amherst College, Mass. Or- 
daining Prayer by Rev. Reuben $. Kendall, of 
Vernon. 

6. Mr. DANIEL MILLER, over the Ch. in 
Glen Arbor, Mich. Sermon by Rev. Leroy 
Warren, of Elk Rapids. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. George Thompson, of Leland. 

8. Rev. JOSEPH B. CLARK, over the Central 
Ch. in Newtonville, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 

9. Mr. SERENO D. GAMMELL, over the Ist Ch. 
in Boxford, Mass. Sermon by Rev. J. Eames 
Rankin, of Charlestown. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. Edward N. Kirk, D. D., of Boston. 

9. Mr. WEBSTER WOODBURY, over the Ch. 
in Ashfield, Mass. Sermon by Rev. John H. 
Bisbee, of Huntington. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rey. Thomas Shepard, D. D., of Bristol, R. I. 

10. Mr. JAMES W. COOPER, over the Ist Ch. 
in Rockport, Mass. Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. 
Manning, D.D., of Boston. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rev. William M. Barbour, of Peabody. 

10. Mr. HENRY P. PAGE, to the work of the 
Ministry in Centre Harbor, N. H. Sermon by 
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Rev. Roger M. Sargent, of Farmington. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rev. Leander Thompson, of Wolf- 
borough. 

. 10. Mr. JAMES H. BABBITT, over the Ch. in 
Waitsfield, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Egbert C. 
Smyth, of Andover Seminary, Mass. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Leonard Tenney, of Barre. 

16. Mr. D. DANA MARSH, over the Memorial 
Ch. in Georgetown, Mass. Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Barbour, of Peabody. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. John Pike, p. D., of Rowley. 

16. Rev. STEPHEN FENN, over the Ch. in 
Watertown, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Joseph W. 
Backus, of Thomaston. Installing Prayer by 
Rev. Horace Winslow, of Woodbury. 

17. Rev. GEORGE H. DE BEVOISE, over the 
1st Ch. in North Brookfield, Mass. Sermon by 
Rey. Jacob M. Manning, D.p., of Boston. In- 
staliing Prayer by Rev. John H. Gurney, of New 
Braintree. 

17. Mr. G. R. W. SCOTT, over the Ch. in New- 
port, N. H. Sermon by Rev. Edwards A. Park, 
D.D., of Andover Seminary, Mass. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Edward W. Clark, of Claremont. 


PASTORS DISMISSED. 
5, 1868. Rev. HENRY L. CHASE, from the Ch. 
in Carver, Mass. 
ll. Rev. THOMAS H. ROUSE, from the Ch. in 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
30. Rev. JOSEPH M. R. EATON, from the Ch. 
in Henniker, N. H 
30. Rev. CHARLES L. AYER, from the Ch. in 
Mansfield Centre, Ct. 
9. Rev. THOMAS C. BISCOE, from the Ch. in 
Grafton, Mass. 
9. Rev. JOSEPH B. CLARK, from the Ist Ch. 
in Yarmouth, Mass. 
9. Rev. ZEDEKIAH S. BARSTOW, pb. p., from 
the Ist Ch. in Keene, N. H. 
15. Rev. HENRY A. HAZEN, from the Ch. in 
Plymouth, N. H. 
16. Rev. HENRY E. BARNES, from the Ch. in 
Newton, Io. 
20. Rev. JOHN P. GULLIVER, p.p., from the 
New England Ch. in Chicago, Ill. 
22. Rev. LEVI BRIGHAM, from the Ch. in 
Saugus Centre, Mass. (To take effect Sept. 1.) 
22. Rev. EDWARD EBBS, from the New Eng- 
land Ch. in Aurora, Ill. 
27. Rev. ANDREW J. SMITH, from the Ch. in 
Rockport, Me. 
. 4. Rev. LEWIS A. AUSTIN, from the Ch. in 
Orwell, Vt. 
5. Rev. JAMES B. THORNTON, JR., from the 
Ch. in Milford, Mass. 
6. Rev. GEORGE H. DE BEVOISE, from the 
Ch. in Walpole, N. H. 
7. Rev. DAVID BREMNER, from the 3d Ch. 
in Plymouth, Mass. 
13. Rev. E. CORNELIUS HOOKER, from the 
1st Ch. in Nashua, N. H. 
18. Rev. H. A. P. TORREY, from the Ch. in 
Vergennes, Vt. 
19. Rev. STEPHEN C. STRONG, from the Ch. 
in Gorham, Me. 
20. Rev. MATTHEW A. GATES, from the Ch. 
in Peru, Vt. 
25. Rev. WILLIAM W. PARKER, from the Ch. 
in Groton, Mass. 
. 8. Rev. ELIPHALET Y. SWIFT, from the Ch. 
in Wiliiamsburg, ae. 
8. Rev. SAMUEL G. WILLARD, from the Ch. 
in Willimantic, Ct. 
14. Rev. AVERY 8. WALKER, from the Ist 
Ch. in Dover, N. H. 


Sept. 


[Oct. 


15. Rev. GEORGE A. CURTISS, from the Ch. 
in Avon, Ct. 

16. Rev. JAMES R. DANFORTH, from the Ch. 
in Woodstock, Ill. 

17. Rev. CHARLES A. HARVEY, from the 
State St. Ch. in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

17. Rev. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, from the 
1st Ch. in North Brookfield, Mass., on the 17th 
anniversary of his settlement. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 

23,1868. In Maine, N. Y., Rev. JAMES WEL- ' 
LER to Miss HENRIETTA MAREAN, both of 
Maine. 
In McIndoes Falls, Vt., Rev. EPHRAIM E. P. 
ABBOTT, of Meriden, N. H., to Miss CARO- 
LINE HARVEY. 
15. In Rockford, Ill., Rev. DARIUS GORE, of 
Lamoille, to Miss CARRIE J. McARTHOR, of 
Chicago. 

- In Fort Atkinson, Wis., Rev. P. 
LOOMIS, of Elkhorn, to Miss FANNIE 8. PECK. 


. 11. In Temple, N. H., Rev. GEORGE F. MER- 


. 1. In Newton Upper Falls, Mass., 


RIAM, to Miss ELIZABETH McGOWN , both 
of Mason Village. 

11. In Union, Ct., Rev. NEWTON H. BELL, 
of Stafford Springs, to Miss EMMA H., daughter 
of Rey. Samuel I. Curtiss, of U. 

13. In Weyauwega, Wis., Rev. E. W. RICE, of 
Milwaukee, to Miss MARY, daughter of Rev. 
Alfred Gardner. 

26. In Peacham, Vt., Rev. WILLIAM P. AL- 
COTT, of North Greenwich, Ct., to Miss SARAH 
JANE, daughter of the late Rev. David Merrill, 
of P. 


26. In Townsend, Mass., Rev. JOHN W. 
LANE, of Whately, to Miss MARY HAYNES, 
of Mt. Holyoke Seminary. 

Rev. WIL- 
LIAM E. DE RIEMER, Missionary of the A. B. 
C. F. M., to Miss EMILY F., daughter of Rev. 
C. K. True, D. D., of N. ; 

16. In Warsaw, N. Y., Rev. SELAH MER- 
RILL to NELLIE L. FARGO, of W. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 
21,1868. In Lyons, France, Rev. LEWIS E. 
MATSON, of Chicago, Ill., aged 28 years. 
11. In Albany, Kan., Rev. JOSEPH PEART. 


16. In Northampton, Mass., Rev. WILLIAM 
ALLEN, pD. p., aged 84 years. 


. 4. In Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. JOHN MARSH, 


. 22. In Andover, Mass. 


. 12. In 


D. D., aged 80 years. 

19. In Brookline, N. H., Rev. JOHN H. MAN- 
NING, aged 44 years. 

21. In East Haddam, Ct., 
SONS, aged 78 years. 
Warwick, Mass., 
HATCH, aged 83 years. 

17. In Haverhill, Mass., 
BALL, aged 69 years. 


Rev. ISAAC PAR- 
Rev. ROGER C. 


Rev. MOSES KIM- 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 

11, 1868. In Winona, Min., Mrs. T. M., wife of 
Rev. DAVID ANDREWS, aged 57 years. 

20. In Campton, N. H., Mrs. LOUISA C., wife 
of Rev. JAMES B. HADLEY, aged 57 years. 

25. At Mt. Pleasant, Io., Mrs. ——, wife of Rev. 
JOSEPH W. PICKETT. 

21. In Portland, Me., Mrs. KATE D., wife of 
Rey. ayn x TEWKSBURY, aged 82 years. 
21. In Durango, Io., Mrs. ——, wife of Rev. 
FRANCIS FAWKES. 

, Mrs. MARY, wife of 
Rey. DAVID OLIPHANT, aged 75 years. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Tne special work of the Union is constantly growing on its hands. Although sirty eight 
houses of worship were completed within the last financial year of the Union, it has some sev- 
enty now in the process of erection, but it has not at present the funds necessary to complete 
them. There are many earnest applicants to whom the Union has not the means of making 
a favorable response. Will not the churches come up to our help? 

We have referred repeatedly to the importance of feeble churches refraining from making 
private appeals, except to those in their immediate neighborhood, or to personal friends, and 
of depending upon the Union for the help which they need. We now congratulate the churches 
East and West upon the general adoption of this course. There have been but few direct or 
personal appeals of churches at the West to churches at the East the present season, compared 
with a year ago. We congratulate the West, because their various feeble churches will now 
receive each its legitimate share of what the East is disposed to give to this cause, — instead of 
a few being helped generously, and the many being left to struggle and suffer without assistance. 
We congratulate the East, because the churches are free from the annoyance of incessant pri- 
vate appeals, of whose re/ative claims they had scanty means of judging. 

We congratulate the Union also, because the reason which the churches most frequently 
urged for not contributing regularly to its funds is thus taken away. May we not hope that 
the churches generally, now that their chief excuse is abated, will make to the Union regular 
annual and generous contributions? Will not our churches which have so nobly responded 
to the appeals of the American Board, and enabled that organization to close its year with 
a balance in its treasury, now as nobly heed the cry of the feeble churches in our own land, 
and, by aid in furnishing them with houses of worship, raise them to a condition of self-sup- 
port? Particularly, as the anniversary of Forefathers’ Day returns, will they not show their 
attachment to the principles of the Pilgrims by giving a helping hand to the churches which 
represent those principles 4 


Appropriations have been paid to the following churches since our annual report in May, 
as published in the Quarterly for July : — 


Congregational Church at Mason City, Towa, $500 
si “«  _ “ Wittemberg, Towa, 400 
4 “ Freetown, Massachusetts, 400 
“ “ West Tisbury, Massachusetts, 400 
Village “ Cornish, Maine, 500 
Congregational near Rochester Mills, Illinois, 300 
i at Crystal Lake, Illinois, 500 
“ Bowling Green, Ohio, 3800 
“ Rio, Wisconsin, 500 
“ Ridgeway, Wisconsin, 200 
Welsh Congregational Church at Watertown, Wisconsin, 225 
“ & 


“ 


Congregational Union 


* Tthaca, 

“ Fremont, 

“ Austin, 

“ Philadelphia, 


Michigan, 
Nebraska, 
Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, 


100 
500 
500 
500 


Plymouth Congregational 
S “a ‘ Prospect Grove, Afissour/, 400 
“ St. Catharine, Missouri (balance), 500 
“ Los Angeles, California (half loan), 1,000 
“ Lincoln, California, 500 


$ 8,225 
RAY PALMER, 
C. CUSHING. 
Rooms of the American Congregational Union, No. 49 Bible House, New York. 


Rev. Ray Patmer, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
49 Bible House, New York. 
Rey. CuristorpHer Cusnine, Corresponding Secretary, 
16 Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts. 


N. A. Carxins, Treasurer, 
146 Grand Street, New York. 








: 
| 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue wantof the long-proposed and long-delayed Congregational House is now being practi- 
cally felt in more ways than one. The new publishing organization for the denomination must 
have larger and better accommodations, and they ought to find them, and want to find them, in 
the Congregational House ; convenience, economy, mutual interests and objects, and the unani- 
mous voice of the brotherhood of our churches, urge this identity in location. The two organ- 
izations could thus be mutual helpers as in no other way. Other affiliated societies, having 
offices in Boston, desire suitable rooms in the same building. The meeting of Congregational 
pastors of Boston and vicinity, now held in our only spare room, if, indeed, it as “spare,” has 
already outgrown its accommodations, and will be obliged to divide, diminish, dissolve, or go 
elsewhere. But this is rue place for this meeting. The place wants it, and it wants the place. 
No other can be as fitting or useful. 

And, moreover, the library is already seriously incommoded for the lack of shelf-room. Books 
must be gathered ; pamphlets must be saved ; denominational papers, at least, must be carefully 
sought, arranged, and be made available; and these all demand space. The doubling pro- 
cess even must have an end, and never ought to be resorted to except under the pressure of 
such a necessity as is upon this library. Two lines of shelves can be run through a part of 
our large room, affording place for three or four thousand volumes, and this must now be done ; 
but we shall hope to crowd them ere a new building could be completed, were its erection com- 
menced to-morrow. And this flow of much needed publications for this unique library must 
not be checked for the want of space to take proper care of them. It would divert it into other 
channels, occasioning an irreparable loss to the churches of the Pilgrims. Then it is wrong to 
hazard such treasures as are now garnered here in a building not thoroughly fire-proof. There 
were many gems in this collection of books, pamphlets, and other mementos of the first set- 
tlers of New England, when the present incumbent took them in charge, such as could hard- 
ly be replaced were they destroyed. But in bringing this collection up from a little more than 
three thousand volumes to eight thousand volumes, it would be expected that other gems 
equally precious would be gathered in. Of what are especially denominational works there 
are now four times as many as then; and of what is especially historical, pertaining chiefly to 
New England, the increase has been more. Since last reported (see July number), there have 
been placed upon these shelves, ‘Church Discipline,” by Bragge,‘‘ Saybrook Confession, 1760,” 
“ The Power of Congregational Churches by John Davenport, 1672,” very rare and of great 
value, ‘Church Government and Church Covenant Discussed; . .. . answer to thirty-two 
questions : also apologie of Elders and an answer to the nine positions about Church Govern- 
ment, 1643.” Very scarce, and no less important: ‘Increase Mather on Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cils,” ‘Church Government by John Owen, 1689, Mather’s Ratio Disciplin,” perfect copy, also 
wanting leaves in Mather’s Magnalia, Folio, so that the text is now complete. Besides these 
invaluable additions, hundreds of other books and thousands of pamphlets have been received 
and arranged since the annual meeting in May last. There is too much of great value here to 
be hazarded in any insecure place. 

To these cogent reasons for the means to erect the needed building might be added, or 
rather repeated, the social, the ecclesiastical, the strictly religious ; for Congregationalists, in 
all these relations, would be greatly aided by having the privileges such a structure would at 
once secure. They could scarcely help being more fraternal, more truly and legitimately Con- 
gregational, as well as more ‘thoroughly and devotedly Christian. The individual who gives 
the first twenty thousand dollars for this great object may reasonably rely upon the unending 
consolation of having met these great demands and secured these grand results. All sums, 
from units to thousands, would be most gladly received, and all books and pamphlets are use- 
ful here. Direct to 

ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 

SEPTEMBER 25, 1868. 40 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Notre. — This Index includes all the names of persons mentioned in this volume, except the names of minis- 
ters given in the General Statistics, which are indexed alphabetically on pages 115-133 (the names of ministers 
in the tables not so indexed being found in this Index); and excepting the names of students in Theological 
Seminaries, pages 277 - 282, which are there arranged alphabetically i in each class. 

The reader is reminded that a particular name frequently occurs more than once on the same page, and that 
the same name is sometimes variously spelled. 

For general topics, see Table of Contents, pp. iii., iv. 


Abbot, Abbott, 3, 50, 185, 219, 245, | 
97, 299, 327, 386, 393 | 


Adams, ad 136, "167, 189, 215 
242, 243, 291, 316, 315, aid i aol 
Aiken, 
Ainsworth, 7 
Albro, 226, 318 
Alcott, 224, 392 
Alden, 65, 215, 228, 224 
Aldrich, 224 
Alexander, 50 
Alford, 50 
Allen, — 33, 75, 134-136, 144, 154, 
171, ‘931; 240, 247, 297, 299 
309, 374 , 391, 
Alva, 61 
Ames, 42 
‘Anderson, 226, 278, = 810, 313 
Andrews, 135, 225, 31 0, 3892 
Andrus, 26 
Appleton, 218, 291, = 886 
Arms, 
Arnold, 1387 187 
Arundel (Ear! of), 205 
Atkinson, 313 
Austin, 225, 892 
Avery, 135 
Ayer, 892 
Ayres, 224 
Babb, 58 
Babbitt, 892 
Backus, 848, 349, 392 
Bacon, . ne yg 1385, 297, 
52, 955 -264,'27 0) 
298, 299, 31 
Badcock, 
Badger, 297 - 299, a3 
Bailey, Baley, 185, 155, 225, 234, 374 
Baker, 225, 391 
Baldwin, 90, 136, 223 
Ball, 85 
Baltimore (Lord), 202-209 
Bancroft, 331 
Bane, 59 
Banks; 881 
Banfield, 297 
Barbour, 297, 391, 392 
Bardwell, 
Barnard, 318) 319 
Barnes, 186, 235, 299) od 
Barney, 297 
Barnum, 218, 292, 386 
Barrows, 135, 310, 391 
B lett? 55, 184, 187. a bay, = 
artlett, 7 70 
282, 298, 299, 310, 314, 349 
Barton, 295) 391 
Bassett, 3891 
Bascom, 135 
Bates, 134 
Baxter, 88 - 42, 157, 313 
Beach, 101, 298 
Bean, 223 
Beardsley, 225 
Beckwith, 55, 136 
Beebe, 91 
Beecher, 135, 220, 242, 349, 350 
Beede, 
Belden, 224 
Belknap, 24, 240 
ll, 891, 392 





| Bellamy, 848 | 
Bellingham, 155 
Belsham, 246 
Benedict, 78, 299 
Bengel, 50 
Bennett, 201, 208, 206 - 208, 318 
Berkeley, 201, 202} 205 
Berry, 294, 327 
Bigelow, 318 
Billings, 167 
Bingham, 223 
Bisbee, 391 
Biscoe, 3892 
Bishop, 155, 163 
Blackstone, 820 
Blagden, 242 
Blake, 135 
Blakeslee, 891 
Blanchard 135, 217, 223, 298 
Blelock, 291 
Bliss, 44, 87 
Blodgett, 135, 224, 259 
Bloomfield, 226 
Bloss, 295 
Blossom, 136 
Bochers, 58, 59 
Bodwell 55, 185, 224, 281, 297 
Boies, 214, 215 
Booth, 
Boss, 226, 314 
Bosworth, 82 
Bouget, 226 
Bourne, 223 
Boutelle, 287, 288 
Bouton, 240, 310 
Bowditch, 233 
Bowen, 299 
Bowers, 243 
Bowker, 186, 225, 288 
Bowles, 221 
Bows, 5 
Boynton, 135, 281, 298, 391 
Brackett, 295 
Bradford, 240 
Bradstreet, 240 
Bragge, 894 
Brainerd, 134 
Brastow, 223 
Bray, 55 
Bremner, 55, 392 
Bricher, 222, 
Briggs, 247 
Brigham, 224, 391, - 
Brooks, 167 
Brown, 45-48, 54, 297, 298, 318, | 
319, 340, 391 
Bryan, 1387 
Bryant, 136, 224, 297, 298 
Buck, 
Buckingham, 184, 290, 299, 310, 326 
Buckminster, 24 0, 332 
Budington, 223, 299° 310 
Bufiitt, 284 
Bullard, 294 
Bullen, 136 
Bullins, 298 
Bullions, 78 
Burgess, 80 
Burgoyne, 241 
Burnap, 82, 240 
Burnham, 81, 136, 186, 311 
Burroughs, 155, 162, 163 





Burton, 284, 887 
Bush, 
Bushnell, 142, 144, 145, 379, 391 
Butler, 14 
Byington, 64, 225 
Cadwell, 185, 187 
Calamy, 157 
Caldwell, 298 
Calef, 83 
Calkins, 228, 299, 308, 393 
Camp, 55 
Carleton, 229, 230 
Carpenter, 136, 187 
Carr, 316 
Carter, 83, 84, 223, OM 
Carver, 379 
Case, 2 
Cass, 55, 184 
Caverno, 135 
Chamberlain, 44, 283, 313 
Chandler, 223, 225 
Channing, 246, 334 
Chapin, 224, 225, 314 
Chaplin, 187 
Chapman, 
Charles I., 2038, 204 
Charles II., 209 
Chase, 892 
Chesebrough, 135, 219 
Chickering, 247, 248 
Choate, 26 
Church, 240, 285, 849 
Chute 
— 206, 207 
Clapp 226, 318 
Clark? Clarke, 58,55, 59, 87,93, "136, 
226 6, 297, 310, 384, ’391, 308 
Clary, 
Claussen, 222 
Cleaveland, 186, 232, 326 
Clement, 136, 298 
Closson, 58, 59 
Clymie, 55 
Cobb, 224, 222 
Cochran, 55, 65 
Codman, 269, 270 
Coggin, 7, 298 
Cogswell, 
Coke, 157 
Cole, _ 891 
Coleman, 178 
Colfax, 386 
Colton, 225, 326 
Conant, 298 
Cone, 135, 224 
Conington, 293 
Connet, 
Converse, 
Cooke, 48, 197, aa 
Cooley, 197, 214, 849 
Cooper, 391 
Copp, 310 
Corey, 161-164 
Corneliusson, 135 
Corning, 224 
Corser, 298 
Corwin, 160 
Cotton, 29, 38, 200, 314 
Coulter, 1 
Coverdale, 858 
Cowles, 285, 291 
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Cox, 

Craig, 

Crane, 

Cranmer, 

Crawford, 

Cressey, 

Cromwell, 

Crosby, 

Crowther, 

Cryer, 

Cumming, 

Cundall, 

Curtice, Curtis, ” Biss so 

Cushing, Py 75 2 
7, 374, 390, 393, 398 

Cushman, ’ 384 

Cutler, 224, 225, 289, 298 

Cutting, 891 


Dada, 136 
Daggett, 135, 225, 297, 299 
Dakin, 167 
Daly, 297, 298 
Dana, 240, 328, 327, 329 
Danforth, 167, 1”, 223, 392 
Danner, = 


22 
170 
136 
78, 891, 394 
374 


Darrow, 

Dartmouth (Earl of), 
Dascomb, 
Davenport, 
Davidson, 

Davies, 54 
Davis, 54, 185, 199, 243, 244, = 
Day, 55, 136, 228, 280, 391 
Dean, 56, 136, 224° 327 
DeBevoise, 392 
De Forest, 67, 223 
Delameter, 55 
Denison, 
Dennen, 
Dennett, 
DeRiemer, 392 
Dexter, 53, 200, 292,310, 317, 344,376 


Dickerman, 

Dickinson,’ 184, 224, 240, 391 

Dickson, 243 

Dilworth, 2 

Dimmick, 54 

Dix, 40, 41 
270 


Doane, 294 
8, 178, 333 


I 


225 
65, 224, 207, 298, 991 


Dodd, 
Doddridge, 
Dodge, 
Doe, 

Doud, 
Dougherty, 
Dow, 
Dowse, 


187 


95 

25, 220 
1, 391 
44 


47 

298 

Dunning, 136 
Dunster, 33 
Durand, 202, 203, 205, 206, 208 
Duren, 54 
Dutton, 224 
Dwight, 196, 280, 324 
135, 136, 248 


136, 241, 243 
392 


892 

137, 284 
d, 380 
Edwards, 17, 136, 137, 216, 224, 233 
313, 348 
Eggleston, 134 
Elder, 224 
Eldridge, 135, 217 
24, 33, 343 


Eliot, 

Ellingwood, 24 

Ellis, 518, 226,'240, -, 391 

Elwell, 299, 309 
81, 349 


Ely, 
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Emerson, 186, 198, 217, 224, 926, 874 
49, 195, 245, 348, 349 
155, 158 


Emery, 
Emmons, 
Endicott, 
English, 
Ensworth, 
Eustis, 
Evans, 
Everett, 
Ewen, 
Ewing, 


Fairbanks, 
Fairchild, 
Fairlee, 
Fargo, 
Farley, 
Farmer, 
Farnsworth, 
Farquharson, 
Farrar, 
Farwell, 
Fassett, 
Fawkes, 
Fay, 

Fenn, 
Fenwick, 
Ferguson, 
Fessenden, 
Field, 
Fields, 


185 

135, 392 

223, 269 - 271, 286, 391 
225° 392 

297 

82 


235 
197, 224, 261, 310 
221 


Finney, 281 
Fisher 34, 280, 326 
Fisk, Fiske, 134- 138, ‘3. "904,247, 
283, 298, 209 

55, os 154, 185. "286, "O89, 
80, 363, 363, 366 3, 386 
223; 298 

134 

374 

134, 327 

3874 


Fitch, 


Fitts, Fitz, 
Fitzmaurice, 
Flagg, 
Flint, 


yth, 44, 45 
Foster, 75, 184, 135, 223, 225, 270 
Fox, 167 
Francis, 261 
Franklin, 340 
French, 5, 6, 81, a, om 245, 298, 


327, 372 , 374 
Frink, 997 
Frost, 78, 146 


Fry 

Fuller, 15, 184, 206, 208, 270, 284, = 
Fullerton, 

Gage, 219, 224 
Gallaudet, 826 
Gallop, 891 
Gammell, 391 
Gannett, 269, 270, 313 
Gardner, 391 
Garland, 225, 827 
Gates, 391 
Gay 
Gaylord, 
George, 
Gerhard, 
Gerould, 
Gibbons, 
Gilbert, 
Gile, 
Gill, 
Gillespie, 
Gillett, 
Gilman, 
Glanville, 157 
Gleason, Glezen, 134, 135, 186, = 


Glover, 

Good, 10) 
225 
286 


Goodale, 
49, 298 
158, 194, 223-225, =. 


Goodell, 
Goodri 

314 

201, 202 

299 

892 


ch, 
Goodwin, 
24 


221, 240 
135, 217, 223; 391 
‘ 


Gookin, 
Gookins, 
Gore, 
Gorges, 





Gosman, 291 
Gould, 135, 216, 218, 224, 292, = 


Graham, 
Grant, 
Gray, 
Gregg, 
Gregory, 
Green, Greene, 
Griffin, 
Griggs, 
Griswold, 
Grosvenor, 
Guernsey, 
Guild, 
Gulliver, 
Gurney, 
Guyot, 


169 
55, 185, 298, 386 
55, 228 

160 


134, 219, 224 
62, 224) 283, 823 
55 


Hackett, 50, 219, +e 385 


le, 157, "165 
Hall, 87, 135, * 186 - 188, 191, 924, 
240, 292, 297, 322, a 


381 
233 
207, 208, 282, 310 
298 


Halliday, 
Hamilton, 
Hamlin, 
Hammond, 
Hand, 
Hard, 
Harding, 
Hardy, 
Harlow, 
Harmon, 
Harper, 
Harris, 
Harrison, 
Hart, 
Hartley, 
Hartwell, 
Harvey, 
Haskins, 
Hatch, 207, 217, 299, 302 
Hathorne, 


60 
Haven, 228, 224, 240, 282, 297, = 


135 
185 252, 255, ia 


Hemmenway, 
Henderson, 
Herbert, 
Herrick, 
Hervey, 
Hewit, 
Hibbard, 
Hibbins, 
Hildeburn, 


Hildreth 269-271 
185, 186, 192, 194, 195, 201 


Hill, 

74, 37 
Hitchcock, 137, 286, 326 
Hoar, 269, 270; 274; a 
Hobart, 
Holden, 
Hollister, 
Holmes, 171, =, 299, 328 
olt, 191 5192, 240 
Hooker, 185, 224, 298, 342, 391, 392 
Hopkins, 36, 224, 299° = 
Hoppin, 
Hopwood, 
Horne, 
Horton, 
Hosford, 
Hotchkiss, 
Houghton, 
Hovey, 
Howard, 


215 
219, 224, 292, 386 


186, 816, 391 








Howe, 189, 190, 192, 240, 270, 298 
owell, 

Hubbard, 223, 310, so 
Hubbell, 224 
Hudson, 223 
Hughes, 224 
Humphrey, 197, 223 
Hunt, 297 
Hunter, 40 
Huntington, 54, 318, 324 
Huntress, = 
Hurd, a, 219, 292, 38 
Hutchinson 164) 185, it 
Hyde, 64, 186, 26) 298, 310; 349 
Ide, 186, 310 
Ingersoll, 224 
Ingham, 220 
Ives, 54 
Jackson, 186, 238 
Jacobs, 163 
Jaggar, 136 
James, 135, 201, 202, 298 
James I., 203 
James II., 209 
Jarvis, 284 
= 57, 184, 391 
en. 


38, 314 
Jewett, 54,55, 184, 192-194, 323, og 
John (indian), 
Johnson, 1, 24 - 87, 55, 135, = n, 2 
Jones, 6, 55, 158, 185, 224, 37 4 
Jordan, 
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Lewis. 136, 159, 291 | Munson, 224 
Lightboay, 185 | Murdock, 185, 297 
Lincoln, 218, 292, 294 | Murphy, 219, 220, 298 
Linsley, 298, 880 | Murray, 224 
Littell, 221 | Mussey, Muzzy, 77, 819, 820, 823- 
Little,” 186, 391 825 
Lloyd, 205, 207 
Locke, 136, 298 Nason, 230, 289 
Lockwood, 52, 82 | Nast, 294; 386 
Long, 818 | Newell, 

Loomis, 134, 392 | Newman, 5 
Lord, 47, 82,167, 169, 187,240, 281, | Newton, 

286, 323 | Nichols, 225, 289, 290, 292 
Lovett, 243 | Nims, 
Low, 818 | Noble, 240 
Lucas, 40 | Norman, 167 
Luckey, 813 | Norris, 216 
Lunt, 154 | Norton, 842 
Lyman, 186 | Nott, 822 
Lyon, 55, 228, 297 | Nourse, 163 

Nowell, 33 

Magoun, Noyes, "36, 52, 168, 278, 292, 310, 311. 
Malcolm, 218 
Mallory, 45 | Ogden, 240 
Mauda, 184, 278, 297, 299, 391, 392 | Oliphant, 384, 392 
Marden, 87, 58, 827 | Olshausen, 60, 226 
Marean, 392 | Orr, 136 
Marlow 57 | Osborne, Osburn, 160, 294 
Marsh, '184, 185, 152, 215, 228, 316, | Osgood, 247, 819, 320; 340 

301, 393 | Otis, 31 
Marshall, 2977, 327 | Owen, 50, 348, 894 
Martin, 44, 231, 297 
Marvin, 52, 224, 226, 294’ 310; 313 | Packard, 216, 228, 20, 243, 296, 298 
Mason 10 | Paddock 391 


0 
Mather, 33 oe 168, 165, 167, 298 


Judkins, 343, 375, 376, 386, 394 
Judson, rs Matthews, 358 
Matson, 392 
Karr, 891 | Maxwell, 298 
Keeler, 81 | McArthur, 392 
Keene, 134 | McClintock, 240, 845 
Kelsey, 54, 136 | McCobb, 229 
Kemp, 61, 295 | McCord, 136 
Kempshall, 20 | McCully, 184, 225 
Kendall, 134, = McDuffie, 57 
Kendrick, 298 | McFarland, 240 
Ketchum, 134 | McGinley, 313 
Keyes, 83, 269, 270 McGown, 892 
Kidder, 374 | McKay, 223 
Kimball, 55, 186, 318, 892 McKenzie, 892 
Kincaid, McLean, = 
Kingsbury, 137, 2s M‘Loney, 
eee 220; 313 | Mead, 6, 223, ove 
Kinney Means, 167, 2s 291, 313 
Kirk, ” 184, 135, 248, 278, 297, 391 | Mears, , 134 
Kirkland, 181, 247 | Melledge, 139, 310, ait 816 
Kitchel, 55, 184, 223, 299 Merriam, 46, 49, 185, 266, 289, 
Kittredge, 135 | Merrill, 65, 185,'136, 216, 240, 318, 
Kling, 291 374, 392 
Kneeland, 294 | Merriman, 7 
Knight, 135 | Merritt, 298 
Knowles, 88, 201, 202 | Merwin, 134 
Meyer, 55 
Labaree, 135, 381 | Mighill, 134, 136, 228, 225 
Ladd, 136 | Miles 186, 224, 225, 243 
Lane, 55, 185, 266, 269, 392 | Miller, 3891 
Langdon, 240, 330 | Millerd, 55 
Lange, 50, 291, 345 | Milliken 88, 135 
Langford, 207, 208 | Mills, 87, 88 
Langworthy, title, 134, 140, 2! oP) 26, | Miltimore, 
299, 810, 311, 315, 396, a Miner, 380 
Lanphear, Mitchell, 87, 134, 285, 314, 826 
Lanson, 207 Miter, 310 
Larned, 826 | Monroe, 153 
Lathrop, 141 | Montague, 55, 891 
Latimer, 88 | Moody, 221, 285 
Laurie, 225, 813, 352 | Moore, 54, er 181, 192, 223-225, 
Lawrence, 389 6, 295, 297, 298, 248 
Lawson, 156, 161 | More, 157 
Lawton, 40 | Morgan, 281 
Leach, 136 | Morong, 224, 225 
Leavitt, 827 | Morrill, 15 
Lechford, 34 | Morris, 104, 136 
Lee, 50, 189, 190, 219, 221, 293- | Morrison, 0 
295, 388 6, 387 | Morse, 158, 245 - 247 
Leonard, 5, 281, 391 | Morton, 27. 
Leslie, Mulder, 95, 96 


28 





2 
Page, 185, 187, 228, 240, 259 - 262 
1 38, _ or a 
Palmer, 5. 135 1 8, 

225, 228, 293, 307, 310, 314, 398 
a 24, "134, "185, 23, 28, 299 
Parker, 386, 240, 286, 297, 314, 327 

828, 331-336, 363, 391, 393 
Parkman, 247 
Parlin, 101 
Parmelee, 295 
Parris, 156, 159, 162, 164, 165 
Parry, 329 
Parsons, 81, 374, 391, 392 
Partridge, 818 
Patrick, 41 
Patton, 286 
Paul, 242 
Payne, &5 
Payson, 185, 191, 194, 240 
Peabody, 240 
Pearce, 821 
Pearson, 57 
Peart, 892 
Peck, 185, 186, 152, 158, 223, 392 
Pedley, 298 
Penn 158 
Penniman, 5 
Perkins, 184, 186, 157, 225 
Perrin, 313 
Perry, 213, 214 
Peter, 14, 16 
Pettibone, 223 
Phelps, 278, 294, 386 
Philip III., 157 
Phillips, 8, 4, 5, 82, 245, 297 
Phipps, 164, 224 
Pickering, 2738 
Pickett, 392 
Pierce,” 59, 224, 391 
Pierson, 228, 225, 226 
Pike, 224, 374, 392 
Piper 874 
Plumb, 152, 153, 228 
Pomeroy, 

Pond, 49, 55, 196, 277, 391 
Poole, 25, 34, 226 
Poor, 291, 322, 323, 326, 327 
Porter, 49, 88, 225, 240, 280, 323, 

7-829, 340, 374, 391 
Post, 299, 310 
Potter, 1 
Powers, 
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Pratt, « 55, 185, 136, 167 | Soule, 187, 379 
Preston, 206 | Southga 187, 225 
Prince, 24 Spalding, 5 Somalng. 1 134 2b, 216 
Proctor, 163 81, 383 
Puddington, 205 | Sparks, 
Punchard, 827, 375, 376 Spencer, 90, 136 
Putnam, 159, 164, - "223, "O98, Sperry, 
— 346, 1 Spofford, 136 
Sprague, 187 
=. 96 | Spring, 297, 322, 327 
183 | Squier, 135, = 
Gente "title, 54, 185, 160,285, ’310, Standish, 
311 , 390 Starr, 380 
Staunto 220 
Ramsdell, 78 Sauces, 5 16, 134, 17 72— 186, 245 - 
Rand, 238 274, 295, 362 - a4 
Randall, 87 | Stetso 269, 270 
Randolph, 51 Stevens, 170, 225, 286, 298, 349, 391 
Rankin, 891 | Stickle, 223 
Ray, 297 | Stockton, 5 
Raymond, 136 Stockwell, 
Raynes, 141, 143 | Stone, 7, 136, 208, 205 - - on 
Raynon, 85 
Redfield, 225 | Storer, OO 
. 185, 194, 299, 864, 365 | Storrs, 55, 186, 197, 228-224, 297, 
Renshaw, 1 . 299 
Rice, 48, 55, 72, 155, 322, 392 | Stoughton, 162, 165 
Rich, 297, 391 | Stowe, 55, 298 
Ricker. 313 | Stratton, 87, 101, 224 
Ripley, 187, 215, 247, 255, - 270 | Streeter, 134 
Robbins, 5, 217 | Strieby 55, 228 
Roberts, 135, 508" 292 Susong.” 14, 55, 134, 207, 208, 298, 
Robinson, ‘a 192, 200, 224, 343, 374 392 
Rockw Stuart, 60, 231, 318, 323, 308 
Rogers, 135, 136, 384 Sturtevant, 135, 299, 310, 391 
Ropes, 278 | Sumner, "167, 223 
Rosenmuller, 226 | Sutherland, "240 
Round, 80 | Swain, 299 
Rouse, 892 | Sweetser, 310, 391 
Rowland, 240, 827 | Swift, ” 392 
Roy, 135 | Switzer, 138 
Ruggles, 1 
Runnels, 224, 298 | Talcott, 
Russell, 55, 185, 293, 298, 310 | Tappan, 6, 248, 330 
Tarbox, 41, 219; 224 
Sabin, 224 Taylor, 134, 135, 298° 818, 324 
Safford, 298 | Tendall, 209 
Sage, 818 | Tenny, 827, 392 
Salter, 215 | Terry, 48,55, 135 
Sanborne, Tewksbury, 135, 392 
Sanford, 813 | Thacher, 224, 342 
Sargent, 136, 220, 248, 318. 392 | Thayer, 136, 224, 278, 298, 391 
Savage, 185, 224, 270, 297 | Tholuck, 50 
Sawyer, 338 | Thomas, 810 
Schem, 218 | Thompson 7, 201, 202, 
Schneider, 219 204, 28 Pg aoe 310, 313, 
ott, 392 827, 380, 391, 392 
Scribner, 220, 291, 298 | Thornton, 892 
Searle, 298 Thurston, 59, 224, 225, 284, 297, 
Seaton, 225 298, 391 
Seelye, 184, 224, 391 | Thwing, . 
Severance, 55 | Ticknor, 221 
Sewall, 24, 223, 225, 246, 248, 297, | Tischendorf, 219 
373 | Tituba, 159, 160 
Sexton, 135 | Tobey, 135, 293; 310 
Shattuck, 298 | Todd, 80, 2 297 
Sheddan, 214 — “3 188 
Sheldon, 49, ~ Tompkins, ; 34, 391 
Shelton, Torrey, 59, 137, 141, 216, oon 297 
Shepard, 29, 88, 60, 197, 219, 221, 818, 393 
$24, 288, 293295; 298° 310; | Trask, 136 
384, 385, 391 | Trench, 50 
Sherman, § | True, 890 
Sherwood, 220 Trumbull, 295 
Shurtleff, 224, 240 | Tucker, 136, 270, 297 
Skinner, 183 | Turbitt, 82 
Skolfield, 231 | Turner, 55, 215, 310 
Sioan, Tuttle, 134 
Smiley, 298 | Twitchell, 297 
gmith, Smyth, 50, 81, 100, 101, 136, | Tyler, 134, 224, 225, 240, 244 
186, 188, 192, 193, 207, 218, | Tyndale, 858 
220, 228 - 225, 229 - 240, 257 
278, 324, 292, 295, 297-299, | Underwood, 223 
814, 318, 380, 383, 385, 386, | Upham, 154-166 
387, 391, 393 | Ustick, 48 
Snell, 197, 349 
Snowden, 55, 55 | Vaill, 228, 224 








Valentine, 40 
Van Dyke, 64, 299 
Van Norden, 297 
Van Wagner, 298 
Vermilye, 134, 281 
Villalpando, 157 
Vinton, 195 
Virgin, 243 
Wadsworth, 817, 320, 827-829 
Wagoner, 186 
Waite, Waitt, 225, 286, 287 
Walcott, 159 
Walker, 40, 41, 54, 185, bg = 
191, 224, obo O71, 

299, 827, “ath, aid 
Wallace, 
Walsh, oF 
Ward,” 90, 225 
Ware, 181, 239, 247, 334 
Wareham, 16 


7 
Warren, 50, 55, 91, 162, 298, 310, = 
Washburn, 


Washington, st 
Wastell, 96 
W: aterman, 102, 224 
Watson, 243 
Waugh, 224 
Wayland, 49 
Webb, 134, 135, 310 
Webber, 185, 318 
Webster, 49, 216, 217, 223, 327, 4 
S, 
W sich 223 
Weller, 
Wellman, 41, 54, 224 
Wells, 87, 184, 207, 228, 298 
Westergreen, 135 
Whately, 219 
Wheeler, 49, 293, 298, 386 
Wheelwright, 55, 135 
Whipple, 387 
White, 171, 226, 247, 314 
Whitehill, 298 
Whiting, 134, 135 
Whitman, 261, 270 
Whitney, 188 
Whiton, 188 
Whittlesey, 54 
Wickers, 224 
Wickes, 299 
Widdleton, 293 
Wiggin, 154 
Wilcox, Willcox, 45, 225, 297 
Wildes, 318 
Wilkes, 310 
Willard, 4, 6, er 163, 164, 228, 247, 
8, 294, 380, 391, 398 
Williams, 1, 3, "208, "924, "240, "947, 
= 298 
Williston, 8; 310 
Wilson, 28, 33, 55, 138 386 
Winans, 87 
Windsor, 55, 298 
Wing, 291 
Winslow 392 
Winter, Winters, 95, 891 
Winthrop, et 24, 27, 158, 167 
Wiswall, a 
Wolcott, 65, 69, 135, 1 
Wood, 59, 135, 189. Bi ‘sa, 
299, 34 9, 374 
Woodbridge, — 290 
Woodbury, 59, 297, a8, 391 
Woodcock, 1, 244 
Woodman. "240 
Woods, 182, 188, 196, 289, 322, 323 
834 383 
Woodward, : 35 
Woodworth, 


184, 284 
Woolsey, 135, 228, =. 380, 391 
Worcester, 240, 246, 319 322, "328, 


827 - 329, 349 
Wright, 135, 170, 185, 294, 295, ‘318, 
Wyatt, oo 
Wynn, 92 
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Essays, vii. 217. Beecher’s (C.) Redeemer and Re- 
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Dall’s The College, the Market, and the Court, ix. 


289. Dana’s Ethical Inquiries, iv. 214. Dart- 
mouth, The, ix. 211. Davis’s Beautiful City, iii. 
206 ; Congregational Polity, &c., vii. 482. Daw- 
son’s Federalist, vi. 58. Dean’s Memoir of Rev. 
Giles Firmin, viii. 51. De Liefde’s Signet Ring, 
ii. 339. Derby’s (Earl) Iliad of Homer, vii. 434. 
De Vere’s Studies in English, ix. 211. Dexter’s 
Twelve Discourses, iii. 63 ; Congregationalism, vii. 
432; x. 292; Verdict of Reason, vii. 488. Dora 
Hamilton, vi. 308. Douglas’s Claudia, x. 221. 
Dwight’s Modern Philology, vi. 387. Dwinnelli’s 
Wisconsin as it was and as it is, ix. 288. 


Ecce Deus, ix. 211. Ecce Ecclesia, x.291. Ellicott’s 


Lectures on the Life of Christ, iv. 124; Commen- 
taries, vii. 217, 482. Elsie Bailey, vi. 303. _Em- 
art Works of, ii. operg v. 270. Essex County, 





Mass., Contrib siastical History of, 
vii. 57. 
Fading Flowers, ii. 88. Family Treasure, ix. 221. 
Felt’s Ecclesiastical History of New England, Vol. 
II., iv. 885. Fire-lands Pioneer, ix. ‘290; x. 886. 
Fish’s Primitive Piety revived, ii. 285. Fisher’s 


= ance Recollections, viii. 
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Essays, viii.53; Life of Benjamin Silliman, M.D, 
LL.D., . Fisk’s Recollections of Mary Lyon, 
viii. 894. Fleming’s Vocabulary of Philosophy, iif. 
61. Foxton’ “ey meee 53. Freeman’s History 
of Cape Cod, iv. 301; vi. 302. Freewill Baptist 
Quarterly, x. 221. From Dawn to Dark in Ttaly, 
vii. 217. Froude’s History of England, vii. 434; 
viii. 52; ix. 51. Fulton’s Memoir of Timothy Gil- 
bert, viii. 394, 


Gale’s Pilgrim’s First Year in New England, vii. 


483; Galesburg, Ill., Historical Discourse, &c., 
ix. 287. Gangooly’s Hindoos, iii. 207. Gasparin’s 
Happiness, vi. 59. Gaussen’s Canon of the Holy 
ee gy v. 110. Geneseo. Iil., 13th Anniversary 
of, ix. 287. Gibson’s Year of Grace, ii. 340. Gil- 
let's Life and Times of John Huss, vi. 58 ; History 
of the Presbyterian Church, vii. 215; Eng’ land 
Two Hundred Years Ago, ix. 911; Ancient Cities 
and Empires, x. 50. Golden Truths, x x. 50. Good- 
hue’s Crucible, ii. 340. Gospel among ‘the Caffres, 
vi. 303. Gotthold’s Emblems, ii. 81. Greenwich, 
Ct., 150th Anniversary of the 2d Ch. in, ix. 384. 
Grout’s Zulu-Land, vii. 217. Guild’s Life, &c. of 
James Manning, vi. 387. 


Hackett’s Illustrations of Scripture, iii. 59. Hagen- 


bach’s Text-Book of Doctrines, iii. 205. Hall’s Ser- 
mons, x. 292. Hallam’ s Middle Ages, iii.62. Ham- 
ilton’s Logic. iii. 61. Harbaugh’s Heaven; Heav- 
enly Recognition; Heavenly Home, vi. 59. Har- 
land’s Miriam, v.110. Harris’s Inaugural Address, 
x. 52. Hatch’s Bible Servitude Re-examined, v. 
195. Haven’s Mental Philosophy, i. 215; Moral 
Philosophy, 408. Headley’s Chaplains and Clergy 
of the Revolution, vi. 302. Hengstenberg’s Eccle- 
siastes, iii. 59. Hitchcock’s Religion of Geology, 
ii. 232. Holland’s Plain Talks on Familiar Sub- 
jects, viii. 58; Life of Abraham Lincoln, 214. 
Holmes’s Autocrat, i. 410. Hopkins’s Puritans, 
ii. 78, 284; Lectures on Moral Science, v. 110. 
Hosmer’s Centennial Discourse, viii. 51. House- 
hold Reading, ix. 51. Hovey’s Life of Backus, i 
216; State of the Impenitent Dead, 217 ; Scriptural 
Law of Divorce, viii. 305. Howe’s From the Oak 
to the Olive, x. 298. Huntington’s Christian Be- 
lieving and Living, ii. 82. Hurst’s History of Ra- 
tionalism, viii. 58. Hymn and Tune Book, i. 310. 
Hymn and Tune Book, New Congregational, i. 218. 
Hymn Book, Church, ix 289. Hymn Book, Sab- 
bath, i. 89. Hymns and Choirs, iii. 62. 


Ide’s Battle Echoes, viii. 306; Bible Pictures, ix. 288. 


Ingham’s Hand- Book of Christian Baptism, viii. 


215. 
Jewett’s Baptism versus Immersion, x. 387. Jewett 


City, Conn., Church Manual, x. 387. Johnson’s 
Wonder-Working Providence, x. 24. 


Kingman’s History of North Bridgewater, ix. 50. 


Kirk’s Discourses, iii. 683; Waiting Saviour, vii. 
483. Kirke’s Life of Jesus, ix. 212. Kirkland’s 
School-Girl’s Garland, vi. 58. Kneeland’s Annual 
of Scientific Discovery, ix. 218; x. 294. Krum- 
macher’s Suffering Saviour. vii. 217. Kurtz’s 
Manual of Sacred History, ii. 415; Text-Book of 
Church History, iii. 61. 


Lamb’s Works, iii 60. Lange’s Matthew, vii. 58 ; 


Acts, ix. 52; "Genesis, x. 291; Corinthians, x. 291; 
Langworthy’s Historical Discourse, i ix. 210. Lee's 
Eschatology, ii. 811. Liber Psalmorum, v. 196 
Life’s Morning, ii. 389; Life’s Evening, 339. Light 
in Darkness, vi. 303. ‘Littell’s Living Age, x. 221. 
Little, Memorial of, iii. 304; vii. 434. Lyra Amer- 
icana, vii. 57. Lyra Anglicana, vii. 57. 


Macaulay’s Essays, iii. 60. Magoun’s History of the 


1st Congregational Church, Lyons, Io., vii. 56. 
Malcolm’s Theological Index, x. 218. Manches- 
ter, Vt., Church Manual, x. 387. Mansel’s Lim- 
its of Religious Thought, i 309. March’s Walks 
and Homes of Jesus, ix. 212. Marsh’s (G. P.) 
Man and Nature, vi. 302. Marsh’s (J ) Temper- 
. Masson’s Life of 
Milton, i. 216; British Novelists, 410. Maxwell’s 
Our Mother, iii. 63. May’ 's Constitutional History 
of England, iv. 124. Mears’s Beggars of Holland, 
&c.x.51. Memorial Volume of A. B.C. F. M. 9 iV. 
125. Memphis, Tenn., Union (Cong’!) Ch. Manual, 
ix. 50. Metcalf’s Enquiry on Moral Obligation, ii. 
415. Methodist Centenary Convention, viii. $04. 
Middl Union Conf e Minutes, ix. 210; x. 
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52. Millennial Experience, iii. 306 Miller’s Es- 
says, vii. 58. Milman’s Latin Christianity, iii. 205, 
304; History of Christianity, ix. 51. Minutes of 
General Associations, x. 51. Miracles of Christ, 

434. Monthly Religious Magazine, x. 221. 
Morris, Til., Church Manual. ix. 287. Morrison’s 
Memorial Address. ix. 287. Murphy’s Genesis, viii. 
214; Exodus, x. 219. Mussey’s Health, iv. 301. 
My Farm of Edgewood, vi. 59. 

Nasby’s Ekkoes from Kentucky, x. 294. New-Eng- 
lander, ii. 78; vi. 210; x. 220. Newman’s Apolo- 
gia pro Vita sua, vii. b7. Newton Centre, Mass., 
Result of an Ex parte Ecclesiastical Council in, 
ix. 50. Noble’s Centennial Discourse, ix.: 210. 
North American Review, vi. 209. Norton’s Ortho- 
dox Evangelist, i. 73. Noyes’s Report on Home 
Evangelization, x. 52 

Old Flag, vi 302. Oliver Optic’s Shamrock and 
Thistle, x. 221; Breaking Away, 221; Red Cross, 
221; Dikes and Ditches, 294; Life of Grant, 386. 
Osborne’ 's Catholic Cong’l Ch., Bristol, R. I., x. 
294. Our Boys and Girls, x. ‘201. Our Young 
Folks, x. 221. 

Paimer’s Hints, iii. 62; Remember Me, vii. 434; 
Reminiscences, viii. 51; Letters to Prof. Pheips, 
ix. 211; Hymns of my Holy. Hours. x. 51. Pano- 
plist, ix. 29); x. 221. “Park's (and others) Sabbath 
Hymn-Book, i. 89; Collection of Treatises on the 
Atonement, i. 309. Parker, Ada R., Letters of, v. 
854. Perkins’s Missionary Life in Persia, iv. 125. 
Phelps’s (A.) New Birth, ix. 51. Phelps’s (C.) 
Grant and Colfax, x. 386. Pike’s Commemorative 
Services at 25th Anniversary, ix. 50. Plymouth, 
N.H., Church Manual, x. 387. Pond’ 'sThe Church, 
ii. 339 ; Lectures on Pastoral Theology, viii. 214; 
Lectures on Christian Theology, x. 49; Congre. 
gationalism, x.49. Portland, Me , Statement of 3d 
Cong’! Ch. viii. 51. Powers’s I Will, v 269. Pres- 
byterian Monthly, x. 221. Psalms, Book of, viii. 

. Psalms in Hebrew and English, iv. 125. 
Punchard’s View of Congregationalism, ii. 231 ; 
History of Congregationalism, vii. 431; ix. 290. 
Putnam’s Fifty Years’ Ministry, viii. 52. 

‘Quiet Thoughts for Quiet Hours, iii. 62. Quincy’s 
History of Harvard University. iii. 58. Quint’s 
Potomac and the Rapidan, vi. 303. 

Rawlinson’s Historical Evidences, ii. 235. Rebellion 
of 1861, History of, iii. 874. Richards’s Memoir of 
Governor Briggs, ix. 211. Robinson’s Physical 
Geography of the Holy Land, vii. 216. 

Sabbath at Home, ix. 290; x. 221. Safford, Memoir 
of, iii. 305. Salter’s (C. 6. ) Anniversary Sermon, 
ix. 287. Salter’s (W.) Sermon on the Death of Rev. 
B. A. Spaulding, ix 288. Samson’s Spiritualism 
Tested, ii 234. Sargent’s Temperance Tales, v. 
354; vi. 303. Sawyer’s New Testament, i. ‘04; 
Later Prophets, iii. 59; Hebrew Poets, v. 269. 
Schaff’s Person of Christ, vii. 434 ; History of the 
Christian Church, ix. $12. Schem’s American 
Ecclesiastical Almanac, x. 218 Seiss’s Gospel in 
Leviticus, ii. 81; Ten Virgins, &c. iv. Seven 
Stories, with Basement and Attic, vi. 302. Shedd’s 
Theremin’s Eloquence a Virtue, i i. 810 ; Discourses 
and Essays, iv. 302; History of Christian Doc- 
trine, vi. 57. Sherwood’s Autobiography, vi. 388. 
Smith’s (H. B.) Chronological Tables of the 
Church, ii. 79. Smith’s (J. H.) Gilead, vi. 210. 
Smith’s (M. H ) Universalism as it is, iii. 305. 
Smith’s (W.) Bible Dictionary, ix. 289, 384; x. 50, 
218, 292, 386. Snow-Flakes, vi. 59. Soldier of the 
Cumberland, vi 389. Soldiers, Books for, iii. 305. 
Soldier’s Diary, vy. 196. Spring’s Personal Rem- 
iniscences, viii. 52 Spurgeon’s Sermons, v. 110; 
Morning by Morning, ix. 52. Stanley’s Eastern 
Church, iv. 300; Sermons, v. 353; Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, viii. 307. Staunton, Col. Phineas, 
Reminiscences of, x. 220. Stearns’s Memorial of 
Adjutant Stearns, iv. 385. Steele’s Chief of the 
Pilgrims, ii. 414. Steffens’s Story of my Career, 
v. 269. Stuart’s Romans, i. 217; Hebrews, ii. 414; 
Ecclesiastes, iv. 214. 

Tarbox’s Nineveh, vi. 303; Missionary Patriots, x. 
219. Taylor’s (E.) Sermon on Independence, ax. 
287. Taylor’s (N. W.) Lectures on Revealed The- 
ology, i. 409; Moral Government of God, ii. 338. 
Thayer’s Tales from the Bible, ii. 339; Working 
and Winning, v. 269; Old Horse-Shoe, 269. Theo- 
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logical Eclectic, x 221. Thompson’s (A. C.)Morn- 
ing Hours in Patmos, ii. 340; Lyra Coelestis, v 
110; Mercy Seat, vi. 58. Thompson’s (J. P.) Life 
of D. T. Stoddard, i 95; Sergeant’s Memorial, v. 
853. Thornton’s First Records of Anglo-Ameri- 
can Colonization, i. 310; Pulpit of the Revolution, 
iii. 59. Thwing’s Memorial of Thomas Thwing, x. 
293. Tischendorf’s When were our Gospels writ- 
ten? ix. 884. Origin of the Four Gos ~ x. 219. 
Tobey’s Christianity from God, x. 298. Trevor's 
Ancient Egypt, vi. 303. Trumbull’s Knightly Sol- 
dier, vii. 4 Turnbull’s Christ in History, ii. 
234. Tyler’s (R. H.) Bible and Social Reform, ii. 
838. Tyler's (W. E.) Life of Lobdell, ii. 81. Tyler’s 
American Ecclesiastical Law, ix. 210. 

Uhden’s New England Theocracy, i. 95. Upham’s 
Salem Witchcraft, x. 154. 

Vaill’s Memorial Sermon, ix. 50. Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society, Semi-centennial Sermon, x. 
887. Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, iv. 301. Views 
of Prophecy, viii 215. Visions in Verse, vi. 302. 

Waddington’s Track of the Hidden Chureh, vi. 58, 
Walker’s Science of Wealth, ix. 52. Wardlaw’s 
Congregational Independency, vii. 482. Warren's 
(I. P.) Memoir of Dickerman Sisters, ii. 81; New 
Testament, with Notes, Vol I., x. 50. Warren’s 
(Mrs. J. T.) History of the Morning Star, ii. 414. 
Wayland’s (F.) Letters on the Ministry of the Gos- 
pel, v. 269; Memoir of Thomas Chalmers, p. D., vi. 
302. Wayland’s (F. & H. L.) Memoir of Francis 
Wayland, D.D., LL. D-, x 49 Webster’s Diction- 
ary, ii. 83; vii. 58; x. 49. Wedgwood’s Diction- 
ary of English Etymology, iv. 300. Wells’s (D. A.) 
Annual of Scientific Discovery, v. 269. Wells’s 
(W. V.) Life of Samuel Adams, ix. 50. Westmin- 
ster, Mass., Church Manual, x. 387. Westcott’s 
Study of the Gospels, iv. 302. Wethersfield, Ct., 
Semi-Centennial of the Congregational Sabbath 
School, x. 52. Wheeler’s Ten Years on the 
Euphrates, x. 298; Letters from Eden, x. 386. 
Where is the City? x. 292. Wilder’s Congrega- 
tional Polity, vii. 55. Williams’s Scriptural Con- 
gregationalism, viii. 51. Wilson’s Presbyterian 
Almanac, ii. 231; iii. 209; vii. 483; viii. 307; ix. 
288; x. 386. Windham County, Ct., Reports of 
‘Association and Consociation, x. 294. Winslow’s 
Hidden Life, v. 269. Wolff's Baptism, &c., iv. 
214. Woman and her Saviour in Persia, v. 270. 
Worcester’s Memoir of Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
iv. 213. Wright's Almost a Nun, x. 294 

Young Merchant, ii. 414. Young Parson, v. 353. 

Burnham, Dr. A. W., Biographical Sketches by, x 

1 


Canada, Congregational Periodicals of, v. 348. Alumni 
of Congregational College, viii. 887. (See Statistics.) 

Catechising, i. 293. 

Catechism, Master of Oxford’s, v. 240. 

Catholic Tracts, New, x. 352. 

Chauncy, President, Oration of, iv. 265. 

Chicago Theological Seminary, iii, 357. (See Theologi- 
cal Seminaries.) 

Children, how the Puritans trained theirs, ii. 198. 

‘*¢ Christian ’’ Denomination, ii. 305. 

Christianity a Sufficient Renovator of the State, ix. 
235 


Christians on Furlough, iv. 163. 

Chorus Nove Hierusalem, v. 348. 

Church Architecture and Christian Principle, i. 378. 
And the Masses, iv. 25. (See Meeting-Houses.) 

Church and Parish, vi. 827. And Society, ii. 829; iv. 


Church Building, ii. 20; v. 286. 

Church, Clerk, Duty of, ix. 182. Gathering a, ix. 348. 
Records, Plan of, ix. 186. Rules of Order, v. 823. 
Manual, vii. 1 

Church, Duty of, to Absent Members, viii. 279. Five 
Theories of vi. Headship of, ix. 147. Invisi- 
ble, vii. 231. Visible, vi. 8333 Witness of, vi. 350. 
Woman’s Sphere in, ix. 163; Silence of, ix. 329. 
Work and Responsibility of, vi. 190. 

Church Extension, Early Methods of, i. 53. Paul’s 
Method of, iii. 249. 

Church Membership, Release from, x. 375. 

Church Polity, Platform of, National Council of 1865, 
vii. 269. Savoy, viii. 341. 

Churches and Church-Membership, viii. 374. The 
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Apostolic, Co tional, ix. 148. Independence 
and Equality of, vi. 147. Present Work of, as affect- 
ed by the State of Country, vii. 42, Relation to the 
State, ix. 245. 
Churches. (See Meeting- House 
CHURCHES, HISTORIES OF. “\s00, also, Meeting- 
Houses, Views of, which are usually accompanied 
by Church Histories ) 
— Vt., v. 275. Akron, 0O., iii. 285. Ashford, 
-—* . 265. Atwater, 0., ii. 269. Aurora, 0., ii. 


7 
ne, Vt., v. 275. Bath, O., iii. 286. Brimfield, 
ii. 271. Boston, O., iii. 237. Brooklyn, Ct., i. 
35 Brownington, Vt. vi. 29. 

Canterbury, Ct., i. 852 ; ii. 25. re acne dae ST 178. 
Charlestown, Vt., vi. 31. Charlestown. O., ii. 386. 
Copley, O., iii. 287 ; Coventry, Vt., vi. 82. Crafts- 
bury, Vt., vi. 157. Cuyahoga, O., iii. 329. 

Derby, Vt., vi. 158. 

Bastiord, re ii. 179. Edinburgh, 0., ii. 388. 

Franklin, O , ii. 389. Freedom, 0., iv. 382. 

os iii. 150. Glover, Vt., vi 160. Greens- 
boro’, V' svi. 287 ; Guilford, Vt. viii. 283. 

Hampton, re ii. - 180. Haverhill, Mass., viii. 333. 
Holland, Vt. 238. Homer, N. Y., ix. 246. 
Hudson, O., iii. "Da9. 

Trasburgh, Vt., vi. 239. 

Killingly, ‘Ct., ii. 192. 

Litchfield, Me., iv. 253. Lowell, Vt., vi. 240. 

a 6. 9 iv. 333. Middlebury, 0 +» iv. 36. Mor- 
gan, Vt., vi. 241. 

Neison, 0. 149. Newport, Vt., vi. 241. North- 
ampton, 0., iv. 334. Northfield, 0., iv. 176. 
Norton, 0., iv. 334 

Palmyra, 0., iv. 334. Peacham, Vt., iv. 846. Plain- 
field, Ct., ii. 289. Pomfret, Ct., ii. 877; iii. 13. 
Putnam, Ct., iii. 14. 

Randolph, O , iii. 150. Ravenna, O., iii. 151. Rich- 
field, O., iv. 177. Rootstown, 0O., iii. 152. 

Salem, Vt., vi. 242. borough, Me., ix. 188. 
Scotland, Ct., iii. 153. Shakersville, 0., iv. 334. 
Somervilie, Mass., x. 241. worm Ct., "iii. 156. 
Stowe, 0. — 335. Streetsborough, 0 iv. 335. 

on, .» iv. 178. Thompson, Ct., iii. 156. 
Troy, Vt., vi. 242. Twinsbury, 0., iv. tin 

Voluntown, Ct., iii. 259. 

Westfield, Vt., vi. 248. Windham, Ct., iii. 262. 
Windham, 0., iii. 158. Woodstock, Ct. iii. 349. 

York, Me. viii. 141, 267. 

Churches, Lists of. (See Statistics.) New. (See Quar- 
terly Record. ) 

Clark, Joseph S., p. D., iii. 383; iv. 1. 

Clerical Patriotism in New England iii. 242. 

Clerk of a Church, his duties, ix. 182. 

Coleridge, a word from, vii. 194, 

Colleges, Benefactions to, x. 275. 

Columbian Phenix and Boston Review, v. 22. 

Conference System in New England, Origin of, vi. 187. 

Confession of Faith of Job Orton, ii. 279. 

Confession, Westminster, viii. 173. Savoy, in Full, 
with Variations from the Westminster, viii. 241: 
Massachusetts, of 1680, Variations from the Savoy, 
viii. 266. 

Confessions of Faith, Discussion of, iv. 179. 

ae ee Denomination, Distinctive Office of,” 
vii 


Congregational Polity a Polity of the Spirit, vi. 51. 
Congregational Press in New Hampshire, ix. 171. 

Congregationalism, adapted to promote Revivals, iii. 
52. And Christian Union, iv. 335. Earliest Devel- 
opment of, since the Reformation, vi. 276. Features 
and Superiorities i. 17. For "America, ix. 254. 
Hint upon, ix. 378. Improvements in, vii. 197. 
Logic of, viii. 149. Primitive Ecclesia, iii. 288. Re- 
bellion (the) Tributary to, iv. 291. Radical Fallacy 
of Current, v. 311. Undenominational, ix. 349. 

Congregationalism (Historical), in Maryland, x. 201. 
In Michigan, ii. 190. In Minnesota, ii. 67. In 
Eastern New York, ii. 38. In Western New York, i. 
151. In Ohio, v. 132, 248." 

Connection of Pastor and People, Civil and Ecclesias- 
tical, i. 165. 

Cotton, John, on Thomas Hooker, ix. 179. 

Council, National. (See National Council. ) 

Councils, Authority of, ii. 58. Membership and Quo- 
rum, ix. 180 


Councils, Proceedings of, at Grafton, Mass., in 1744, 


iv. 247. Homer, N. Y., ix. 258. 5 ane Mass., 
in 1785, v. 842. Newton, Mass., 80. 
peer State of, affecting the Work of the Churches, 


Covenant of a Church at Gloucester, Mass., in 1728, 
: = One of 1654, iv. 21. Windsor, Ct., of 1647; 
iv. 

Covenant of a Church cay in, iii. 220. 

Covenant, The Half- Way, iv 

Creeds, Church, v. 207. Right of Private Judgment, 
viii. 190. Asa Test of Fellowship, viii. 882. 

Cumberland Association, Me., ix. 334. 


Deacon, Office of, i. 66; viii. 845. Charge toa, in 1746, 
y. 45. Ordination of, vii. 185. Term of Office, ix 


Deaths of Ministers, Lists of. (See Quarterly Record.) 
ge ot of Ministers’ Wives, Lists of. (See Quarterly 
ecord. 

Declaration of Faith by National Council, vii. 388; x 
877. And the Confessions, viii. 178. 

Discipline, Process of Church, v. 256. 

Dismissals of Ministers, Lists of. (See Quarterly 
Record.) 

Doddridge, Five New Hymns of, iv. 23. 


Ecclesia, The Primitive, iii. 288. 
Ecclesiastical Statistics. i Statistics.) 
Ecclesiastical Theses, v. 
Editors’ Table and Notes, . 104, 282, 420 ; ii..77, 96, 
160, 225, 336, 340, 421; iit. 216, 819; | iv. 125, bi9/ 
B18, 804 v. 111, 196, 270, 354 ; vi. 69, 2 304, 389; 
, i.'69, 435 ; viii. 54, 216, 308, 395 ; te 5B, 213, 298" 


B85; x . 58, 202, 296, 888. 
Eldership, Christian, What is it, v. 306; vi. 9. 
Elders, Plurality of, v. 277*; vi. 38. 

Elders, Ruling, v. 173. 

England and Wales. (See Statistics; also, Theological 
Seminaries.) Publications of Union of, i. 178; Con- 
gregational Institutions, iii. 240. Address to Union 
of, iv. 369. Congregational Periodicals, v. 347. 
<2 ree of Churches in the last Century, 
vi. 10. 

E pal, Protestant. (See Statisti 
“American. ) 

Essex North Association, Mass., vi. 161, 245. 

Evangelists, ii. 380; viii. 151, 2i6, 355 

Exiled Churches of Massachusetts, y. 216. 

Expository Preaching, viii. 287. 





; also, Anglo- 


Faith and Reason, v. 41. 
Faith, Declaration of, by National Council, vii. 888; x. 
377: 


Foreign Missions, Congregationalism adapted to, ii. 28. 
Forty Years ago, ” Sprague’ 's Reminiscences of, v. "920. 
Free Church, Free Gospel, Free Government, ii. 313. 

Friars, Song ‘against, v. 161. 

Furlough, Christians on, iv. 163. 


Gloucester, Church Covenant, viii. 16. 
Gorges, Colonial Schemes of Popham and, v. 148. 
Grafton, Mass., Council at, iv. 247. 


Half-Way Covenant, iv. 271. 

Headship of the Church, ix. 147. 

Hebrew, Origin of the Name, vi. 200. 

Home, a Congregational, v. 286. 

Home Evangelization (See Home Missions), iv. 190; 
viii. 160. 

Home Missions. (See American Home Missionary 
Society.) Adaptation of Congregationalism for, i. 
841. Evangelization, iv. 199. 

Home Missionaries, First, of New England, x. 167. 

Homer, N. Y., Chureh i in, ix. 246. 

—— D ture of Meeting-houses, 
vy. 261 





Hooker, John Cotton on, ix. 179. 

Hymn of A. D. 1150, iii. 278. 

Hymn, Sacramental, i. 198. Of Thomas Aquinas, iv. 
2538 


Hymns, Five New, of Doddridge, iv. 23. 


Indian Churches on Nantucket, vii. 31. 

Indians, did the Pilgrims wrong the, i. 129. 

Installation (See Ordination), Relation of, to the Pas- 
torate, x. 340. 

Snaindiadions, Lists of. (See Quarterly Record.) 
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Keeping our own Vineyard, ii. 892. New Hampshire, Congregational Press in, ix. 171. 
New Hampshire Election Sermons, x. 240. 

Lay Element in the Churches, ii. 298. New Hampshire, Ministers in, who were Pastors of the 

Lay Ruling Elders, v. 173. same Church Fifty Years, x. 874. 


Liberties, Birthplace of American, ix. 268. 
Libraries, Notes from Old, ii. 14. ip ae rn ae ne il Bentaly Meeting of Ministers, 


Library, ‘Private, AJ the ‘14th Century, ii. 268. Of Newton, West, Parsonage, x. 88. 
Miles Standish, iv. 258. ‘ 
Litchfield, Me. i istosy of Chess in, foe ifty years, How Sak Western, Congregationalism in, i. 161. 


N ty, Bicentenary of, iv. 191, 
Lord's Prayer in 13th Century, vi. 267 spre pte thay aig iat 





gelic: in United States, iv. Normal Schools of Massachusetts, iii. 83. 
169. (See Statistics.) Hestheeagten, Mass., Old Covenant and Confession of, 


SS maregatio in, Two Hundred Years Norwich, Ct., Notice of mi ee of, viii. 337. 


ago, x. 201. 

Ma Queen of Soot, Last Prayer of, iv. 2 Numbering the Churches 

‘assachusetts istorical), Address to Charles II., - ” 
ix. 274. prhiner-or Genera 88. Associations, ay 5 on (Gee, also, Biographies and Biograph- 
: otices. 

Ministerial F208, 2 bs Foc a. Confer. Abbott, Rev. Charles F., ix. 204; Adams, Dr. Daniel, 
Churches of, v. 216. Permanence of Pastorates, v. vi. ; Adams , Rev. Ezra, vi. 208 ; Adams, Rev. 
284. Rights of Churches, v. 828. Synod of, 1680, George W., v. 192; Adams, Deacon Levi, ill. 209 ; 
its Confession, viii. 266. a Mrs. fareh. 8 ip a Rev. David 
Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, x. 166. D.D., Vi. FOG, HOY. LHOMAS Li; Vil 
Massachusetts Normal Schools, iii. oy 421; Arms, Rev. Selah R., ix. 206 ; Arnold, Rev. 
Meeting-Houses. (See Churches.) yb: im = o; veg v. Anson S.., viii. 389 ; 

i ver v. James, Vv 
3 "4 586. ae ee ney (ee Babcock, Mrs. Amanda, vii. 206; Backus, Rev. Sam- 
MEETING-HOUSES, VIEWS OF. uel, v. 56 Bailey, Rev. Phineas, iv. 217; Bailey, 


Adrian, Mich., ii. 266. Andover, Mass. (New), v: Rev. Rufus W.,'v. 850; Baker, Rev. John, ii: 
20; (old) vy. 170. Boston, Mass., Berkeley St., 237; Ball, Rev. Charles B., ii.’ 225; Bardwell, 


vi. 83; Hanover St., vii. 29 ° Mt. Vernon Church; Deacon Alonzo, x. 383; Bardwell, Rev. Horatio, 
iv. 24.’ Bristol, R. T., vii. 286. Brooklyn, N. Y., D.D., Vili. 304; "Barrett, Rev. Edward 8., ix. 42} 


Clinton Avenue, ii. 2b; State St., iv. 61. Bur- 
lington, Vt. , vill. 277. ‘Charlestown, Mass., Win- 
throp Ghurch, ix. 36. Chelsea, Mass., i. 369. 
Cleveland, 0. Plymouth Church, iii. 180. Detroit, 
Mich. , ii 266. Honolulu, v. 261. Lawrence, 
Mass., ’ Central Church, iii. 18. Medford, Mass., 
ii. 412. New York, Broadwa: Tabernacle, ii. 64: 
North Bridgewater, Mass., First Church vi. 294 ; 
Porter Church, vi. 362; Campello, vii. 182. Nor- 
wich, Ct., i. 360. Portable Chapel, iv. 874. Sa- 
lem, ’Mass., iv. 143. Somerville, Mass., x. 241. 
West Haven, Ct., v. 318. Winchester, Mass., iii. 
887. Wob urn, Mass., i iv. 298. (See also Meeting- 
Houses, Historically and Suggestively.) 
Methods of ‘the Spirit, x. 17. 
Michigan, Con, gationalism i in, ii 190. 
Midway, Ga., ongregationalism in, x. 167. 
Ministerial Associations (see Associations,) Origin of, 
in New England, ii. 208. In Massachusetts, v. 293? 
855 ; vii. 195; viii. 7 Berkshire Mass., vi. 143: 
Cumberland, Me., ix. 335. Essex North, Mass., vi. 
~~ Norfolk, Mass., viii. 17. Union, N. H., 


vi. 17. 
Ministerial A iati tions of, vii. 85 ; viii. 35. 
Ministers and their ineoenee vi. ba. Dismissed, 
Standing of, ix. 194. Old Way of Supporting, i. 158. 
Ministers, Ordinations, Dismissals, Deaths, Deaths of 
Wives. (See Quarterly Record.) 

—_ , for the Masses, ix. 153. Induction into the, 
vi. 857. An Insufficient and Defective, vii. 160. 
Minutes, Ecclesiastical, wanted, x. 340. ‘(Also in arti- 

cles on American Congr iati 
Minnesota, Congregationalism in, ii. é 
Missionary Herald, x. 166. 
Missionary Labor at the West, ii. 228. 
Missionary Spirit of the Pilgrims, ii. 282. 
Missions. (See Foreign Missions and Home Missions. ) 
Mitchell, Jonathan, we on, x. 37. 
Muller, George, iii. 


Nantucket, Indian Churches on, vii. 31. 

National Council of 1865, Minutes of Preliminary Con- 
ference, vii. 47. Documents Preliminary, vii. 218. 
Official Record, vii. 288. Its Papers and Proceedings 
are stated in Table of Contents of Vol. VII. Ac- 
tion of, viii. 12. 

Nelson, Rev. Dr. John, Reminiscences by, ii. 368. 

New Catholic Tracts, x. 352. 

New England Clerical Patriotism in, iii. 242. First 
Christian Worship in, ix. 21, 275, '358, 885. First 
Home Missionaries of, x. 167 Religious Denomina- 
tions now and a Hundred oan ago, ii. 178. Two 
Hundred Years Ago, iv. 268. In the West, iii. 21. 
Zone, iii. 341. 








Bates Rey. William, i. "418; Beane, Rev. Samuel, 
ix. ; Benton, Rev. Samuel A. , Vili. 208 ; Bige- 
low, Rev. Warren, ix. 206 ; Bliss, Rev. Zenas, x. 
44 ;’ Blood, Rev. Charles E, viii. 302 ; Bloomer, 
Rev. Joseph, i. 96; Boardman, Rev. Elderkin J., 
vi. 299; Boardman, Mrs. J. E. H., ii. 91; Boies, 
Rev. Harper, x 214; Boutelle, Rev. ‘Asaph, viii. 
208; Boutelle, Rev. Thomas, x. 287; Boutwell, 
Rev. James, viii. 41 ; Bowers, Rev. John, vy. 194, vi. 
114; Bowker, Rey. ‘Samuel D., x. 288; Boyd, Rev. 
Charles H., viii. 209 ; Bradford, Rev. Ebenezer G., 
iv. 69; Bramen, Rev. Isaac, i. 908; B ridge, Rev. 
Henry M., iv. 308 ; Brooks, Rev. Charles, ix. 39; 
Brown, Rev. Joshua R. i. 9; Brown, Rev. Sam- 
uel W., x. 45; Brown, Rev. Simeon, x. 47; Burt, 
Rev. Edmund, vi. 382 ; Bushnell, Deacon Jede- 
diah, viii. 388. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Jennie W., ix. 208; Carver, Rev. 
Robert, v. 194; Caswell, "Rev. Enoch H., vi. 19; 
Chamberlain, Sohn C., x. 288; Chandler, Rev. 
Amariah, D.D., vii. 208, 421; Chapin, Rev. Wil- 
liam W., viii. 39; Chapman, Rev. Nathaniel, i. 
97; Chase, Rey. Ebenezer, viii. 392; Chittenden, 
Mrs. Elizabeth, v. 191; Chittenden, Deacon John 
B., v. 193; Clapp, Rev. William T. , Vii. 425; Clark, 
Mrs. Eunice, x. 384; Clark, Rev. George HL, vii. 
430; Clark, Rev. Joseph S.,D.p., iii. 384; Clark, 
Mrs. Mary, i iv. 305; Clark Deacon Oliver, vii. 213; 
Clark, Hon. Samuel, iii. 377; Cobb, Rev. Alvan, 
iii. 308; Cochran, Mrs. Caroline A., ‘ix. 49; Coch- 
rane, Rev. Sylvester, ii. 844; Colman, Rev, Ebe- 
nezer, ii. 84; Colburn, Rev. Jonas, v. 191; Colby, 
Deacon Nehemiah, vi. 378; Conklin, Rey. Robert 
H., viii. 300; Cook, Rev. ’ Chauncey A., ii. 844; 
Copeland, Deacon Melvin, ix. 284; Cordley, Rev. 
Christopher M., ix. 874; Uorey, Rev. John E. » AK 
201; Cowles, Rev. Orson, iii. 211; Cummings, Rev. 
Jacob, ix. 40; Cummings, Deacon Joseph, ii. 845 ; 
Cushman Deacon Nathaniel, x. 384. 

arren, vii. 207; Demond, Alpheus, i. 

Mrs. Lydia, iii. 878 ; Dickinson, Rey. 

1 ; Dodge, Rev. John H., vi. 116; 

Douglas, Rev. Nathan, ix. 207, 876; Dorman, Rev. 
Eben H., iv. 890; Drummond, Rev. James, iv. 71; 
Duncan, ” Mrs. Lucy, vii. 428; Dustan, Mrs. Lucy 


Ai v. 189. 

Bday, Joshua, vi. 374; Eddy, Zechariah, ii. 240; 
Edgell, Rev. J. Q. A’ re ; Ellingwood, Rev. 
John W., ii. 420 ; Emerson, Rev. Ralph, D.D., v. 

; Emerson, Rev. Noah, iii. 64; Emerson, Rev. 
Reuben, iii. 63; Emerson, Mrs. Sarah (Dudley), v. 


Fairchild, Rev. Joy H., i., 814; Farwell, Rev. 
John E., i. 812; Field, Mrs. Chiffaenette L., i. 
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227; Field, Rev. Levi A., ii. 89; Fifield, Rev. 
Winthrop, iv. 390; Finney, Rev. George W., vii. 
429; Fisk, Miss Fidelia, vii. 419; Flagg, Rev. 
Horatio, iii. 377; Flagg, Rev. William D., i. 316; 
Forsyth, Rev. Joseph, x. 44; Fox, Rev. Garry C., 
viii. ; French, Rev. Alvan D., ix. 205; French, 
Rev. Daniel L., ii. 419; French, Rey. Justus W., 
y. 192; Fuller, Rev. Henry, x. 284. 
oS Mrs. Mary, x. 217; Gaylord, Rev. Munson 
-, iii. 210; George, Rev. Enos, i. 86; Gerould, 
Mrs. Lucy A , x. 46; Goddard, Deacon Elnathan 
B., vi. 205 ; Goodale, Deacon David, i. 220; Good- 
ell, Rev. William, ix. 201; Goodhue, Rev. Josiah 
F., v. 268; Goodrich, Chauncey A., ii. 241; Goss, 
Mrs. Ruth, iv. 67. 

Haddock, Rev. Charles B., p.p., iii. 218, vii. 51; 
Hall, Rev. Thomas, i. 313; Haseltine, Rev. Na- 
than 8., ii. 237; Hathaway, Aaron K., iii. 210; 
Hawes, Rev. Erskine J., ii. 418; Hawkes, Deacon 
Benjamin, ii. 238: Hawkins, Rev. Nathaniel, iv. 
67 ; Hayes, Mrs. Elizabeth (Bean), v. 263; Hayes, 
Dr. Henry, vii. 52; Hayes, Dr. Jacob, iv. 68; 
Hayward, Deacon Amherst, ix. 377 ; Hazen, Rev. 
James A., v. 56; Hazen, Rev. Reuben §., vi. 376 ; 
Hill, Rev. Joseph B., vi. 379; Hitchcock, Rev. 
Calvin, p.p., x- 286; Hobart, Rev. James, iv. 
892; Holbrook, Rev. Willard, ii. 240; Holman, 
Rev. David, ix. 208; Hough, Rev. John, iii. 378 ; 
Hubbard, Rev. Austin O., i. 412; Hutchens, Rev. 
Henry, iv. 306; Hyde, Rev. Lavius, vii. 427. 

Ingraham, Rey. Ira, vi. 300. 

Jaquith, Rev. Andrew, viii. 207 ; Jefferds, Rev. Ches- 
ter D., v. 192; Jewett,-Rev. Leonard, iv. 387; 
Jewett, Rev. Luther, ii. 416; Jones, Rev. Willard, 
iv. 215; Judd, Rev. Jonathan §., vi. 377. 

Kellogg, Rev. Elias W., iv. 370; Kidder, Rev. Thomas, 
vii. 211; Kimball, Rev. David T., ii. 239; Kim- 
ball, Rev. James, iii. 306; eer Rev. Sam- 
uel, x. 285; Kitchel, Mrs. Ann 8., i. 98; Kitchel, 
a Jonathan, v. 351; Knapp, Rev. Jared 0., ii. 
419. 


Lamb, Rev. Dana, iii. 379; Larned, Rev. William A., 
iv. 319; Lee, Rev Jonathan, ix. 205; Levins, Dea- 
con Alpheus E.., vy. 267; Lewis, Rev. John, iii. 68; 
Lewis, Thomas A., viii. 46; Lincoln, Rev. Isaac N., 
vy. 253; Linsley, Rev. Joe] H., x. 380; Little, Rev. 
George B., iii. 65; Lombard, Rev. Otis, v. 349; 
Loomis, Rev. Jacob N., vii. 212; Loring, Rev. 
Levi, ii. 841. 

Mackintire, Deacon Eliab P., vi. 204; Magoun, Mrs. 
Abby Ann, vi. 375; Maltby, Rev. John, ii. 416; 
Mann, Rev. Cyrus, i. 226; Marsh, Rev. Christo- 
pher, i. 416; Martin, Rev. C. F., vi. 208; Mather, 
Rey. William L., x. 380; Matthews, Rev. Lyman, 
ix. 43; McEwen, Rev. Abel, D.D., iii. 68; McLean, 
Rev. Allen, iii. 375; McLean, Mrs. Helen C., iv. 
69; Merrill, Mrs. Fannie L., ix. 380; Metcalf, Mrs. 
Elizabeth C., ii. 238; Mitchell, Rev. William, x. 
285; Mixer, Deacon George T., vii. 6%; Morrill, 
Deacon Asa, iii. 214; Morse, Rev. Jason, iv. 885; 
Morton, Rev. Josephus, ii. 86. 

Newcomb, Rev. Harvey, v. 352; Newell, Rev. Gad, i. 
814; Newman, Deacon Mark, ii. 236; Newton, 
Rev. Ephraim H., p.p., vii. 52; Nichols, Rev. 
Henry M., ii. 417; Nichola, Rev. John C., x. 289. 

Ogden, Rev. David L., viii. 203; Orr, Deacon James, 
vii. 425. 

Page, Mrs. Olivia A., ix. 878; Page, Rey. William, 
iv. 215; Parker, Rev. Clement, ix. 379; Parmelee, 
Rev. Ashbel, D. D., iv. 391; Parmeiee, Rev. David 
L., viii. 211; Parsons, Mrs. Caroline M , iv. 218; 
Parsons, John §S., v. 190; Pease, Deacon Eli, vi. 
202; Peckham, Rev. Samuel H., vi. 202; Peirce, 
Rev. Charles H., viii. 47; Perkins, Deacon Abra- 
ham, v. 193; Perkins, Mrs. Harriet O., ii. 85; 
Perry, Rev. Albert, x. 213; Perry, Rev. Gardner 
B., p.D., ii. 841; Perry, Rev. Isaac S., x. 214; 
Pierce, Deacon Ephraim B., ix. 283; Plimpton, 
Rev. Salem M., ix. 47; Pomeroy, Rev. Rufus, x. 
216; Pratt, Rev. Enoch, ii. ; Pratt, Deacon 
William, ix. 208 ; Proctor, Deacon John C., iii. 66; 
Putnam, Rev. Simon, vii. 421. 

Rankin, Rev. Andrew, v. 189; Ranslow, Rev. George 
W., vii. 428; Raymon?, Rev. Stetson, vii. 480; 
Reynolds, Alfred, iii. 307; Richards, Rev. John, 
D.D., i. 816 ; Richmond, Gilbert, i. 8315; Robbins, 
Deacon Josiah, i. 225; Robertson, Rey. James, iv. 


214; Robinson, Rev. Moses, viii. 212; Robinson, 
Rey. Ralph, v. 267; Robi , Rev. Septimius, iii. 
68; Rouse, Rev. Lucius C., ix. 48; Russell, Rev. 
Carey, vi. 385. 
ix. 
v. 





Sabin, Mrs. Mary, vii. 424; Sanford, Rev. John 
42; Scales, Rev. William, vi. 299 ; Scranton, Re 
Erastus, vy. 262; Seagrave, Mrs. Martha E., i. 218; 
Sheldon, Rev. Luther, ix. 204; Shurtleff, Rev. 
Roswell, p. p., iii. 215; Smith, Rev. Albert, p.p., 
vy. 349; Smith, Mrs. Hannah, x. 885; Smith, Dea- 
con Robert, iv. 202; Smith, Rev. Thomas, iii. 376 ; 
Snow, Henry H., iii. 212; Soule, Rev. George, x. 
379; Southworth, Rev. Alanson, vii. 205; Spald- 
ing, Dr. Matthias, viii. 44; Spaulding, Rev. Benja- 
min A., x. 215; Spaulding, Rev. Alvah, x. 381; 
Stearns, Mrs. Abigail, i. 221; Sullivan, Rev. Lot 
B., iii. 316; Sumner, Deacon George, iii. 213. 

Talbot, Rev. Samuel, ii. 92; Taylor, Rev. Timothy 
A., i. 96; Tenney, Rev. Asa P., ix. 380; Terry, 
Rey. Parshall, x. 48; Thompson, Rey. Amherst 
L., iii. 213; Thompson, Rev. Otis, i. 415; Thwing, 
Mrs. Grace W. B., viii. 207; Tisdale, Rev. James, 
v. 265; Tompkins, Rev. William B.,v. 262; Tower, 
Rey. James E., iv. 393; Tripp, Deacon Samuel, i. 
226; Tucker, Rev. Elijah W., ix. 46; Tufts, Deacon 
James, i. 418; Tuttle, Rev. Timothy, vi. 301; Twi- 
light, Rev. Alexander L., ix. 281. 

Vaill, Rev. William F., vii. 422. 

Wadsworth, Mrs, Mary E. F., viii. 891; Waite, Rev. 
Clarendon, x. 286; Walker, Rev. Augustus, ix 
202; Ward, Rev. Jonathan, ii. 341; Ward, Rev. 
Nathan, iii. 306; Warner, Mrs. Anna G. B., viii. 
209; Warner, Mrs. Mary A., vii. 212; Warner, Rev. 
Daniel, vi. 208; Webster, Horace, x.216; Webster, 
Deacon Moses, i. 219; Wells, Rev. Nathaniel, i. 
224; Wells, Rev. Theodore, v. 187; Wheeler, Rev. 
John, D.»., iv. 8307; Whitcomb, Rev. William C., 
vii. 210; White, Rev. Henry, i. 312; White, Rev. 
Luther R., i. 98; White, Mrs. Pamelia G. W., i. 
99; White, Rev. Seneca, vii. 218; Whitmore, Rev. 
Zolva, ix. 382; Whitney, Rev. Elkanah, vi. 115; 
Wiider, Sampson V. &., vii. 426; Wilder, Rev. 
Silas, viii. 50; Willey, Rev. Benjamin G., ix. 881; 
Williams, Hon. Thomas 8., iv. 72; Wilson, Rev. 
David, vi. 299; Wilson, Mrs. Sarah E., vi. 378; 
Winslow, Rev. Myron, pD. p., vii. 209; Wolcott, 
Deacon Elihu, i. 4138; Woodward, Rev. James W., 
vi. 206; Worcester, Rev. Samuel A., i. 415. 

Ohio, Congregationalism in, v. 132, 248. 
Ordination, with or without Installation, ii. 380; viii. 

151, 216. Its Nature and Permanence, x. 195. 

Ordinations, Lists of. (See Quarterly Record.) 

Orleans County, Vt., Congregational Churches in, v. 
274*; vi. 29, 157, 237. 

Orthodoxy : its Truths and Errors, ix. 264. 

Orton, Rey. Job, Confession of Faith of, ii 279. 


Palmer, Ray, p.D , Poem by, vii. 436. 

Panoplist, x. 166. 

Parochial Christianization, viii. 160. 

Parsonage at West Newton, Mass., x 38. 

Pastoral Duties, viii. 29. 

Pastor — People, Civil and Ecclesiastical Connection 
of, i. 165 

Pastorate, Relation of Installation to, x. 340 

Pastorates, Permanency of, in Massachusetts, v. 284. 

Pastors as Moderators, v 324. 

Pastors and Families, Relation of, vi. 365. 

Peacham, Vt . Pastors and Ministers, iv. 346. 

Pilgrims’ Legacy, y. 215. 

Plagiarism, ix. 367. 

5 a Pilgrims, Recent Discoveries concerning, 
iv. 


Poetry, Elegiac, of the last Century, v. 247. 

Popham and Gorges, Colonial Schemes of, v. 143; ix. 
21, 275, 358, 385. 

Popular Government and Slavery, v. 46. 

Portage County, Ohio, Churches in, ii. 269, 886 ; iii. 
149, 285, 829; iv. 36, 177, 239, 332. 

Preaching, iv. 859. By Steam, ii. 215. Expository, 
viii. 287. 

Presbyterian Church. (See Statistics.) 

Presbyterianism a False Teacher, viii. 350. 

Presbyterians, Puritans and, iv. 38. 

Priest, Qualities Requisite for, v. 32. 

Private Judgment, Right of, in Churches, viii. 190. 


Progress, Religious, in 1859, ii. 72. 
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Proverbs, vi. 267. 

Psalm i., in 1640, vi 

Puritan Church, Ritual of, v. 242. 

Puritanism, ix 44. In History, i iv. 361. 

Puritans and Presbyterians, iv. 38. 

or Layman’s View of, x. 25. Demands of the, 
x. 42. 


.40. xxiii, in 1640, vi. 356. 


QUARTERLY RECORD. 

Churches formed, i. 100, 229, 318, 419; ii. 93, 242, 
846, 422; iii. 63, 221, 309, 381; iv. 128, 220, 309, 
297; vy. 112, 197, 21, 3553 vie 120 213, ” 304, 391; 
vii. 125, 223, 438°; viil 121) 22, 812, 895; ix. 130, 
214, 293, 886; x.'134, 223, 297, 391. 

Ministers ordained or instatled, i. y 230, 318, 419; 
ii. 93, 242, 346, 422; iii. 70, , 382; iv. 128, 
220, 509, 397; v. oo 197, 271, oer? vi. 120, 214° 
304; 391; vii. 125 , 438 ; viii. 122, 2217 312; 
396; ix. 130, 214, t bo8 386; x. 134, 223, 297, 301. 

Ministers dismissed, i. 100, 230, 318, 419; ii. 98, = 

846, 422 ; iii. 69, 221, 309, ; iv. 28, 220, 30 

897; v. 118, 198, 272, 355; vi. 120, 218, 305, son! 

vii. 126, 228, 440 ; viii. 125, 222 , 314, 398 ; ix. 132, 

215, 295, 387 ; x. "136, 225, 298, 392. 

Ministers married, i. 103, 231, 819, 419; ii 95, 243, 
847, 423; iii. 71, 228, 310, "382; iv. 129, 221, 310, 
398°; v. 118, 198, 272, 7357 vi. 121, Tg) "305, 398 5 
vii. 127, 223, 224, 440 ; viii. 125, 293 314, 398 3 i 
182, 21 5, 300, 387; <; ‘138, 225, 

i ‘deaths of, i. 7. 231, ’320, 419; ii. 95, 243, 

847, 423 « iii. 71, $93, 3 383 383; iv. 130, 221, 310, 

398’; v. 1138, 198, 272, aor * wi. 121, 215," 306, 393 ; 

vii. 127, 224. 440 ; viii. 126, 228, 314, 898; ix. 132, 

216; 306, 388; x. 187, 225, 398, 392. 

Ministers, ‘deaths of wives of, vii. 224, 441; viii. 126, 
228, 315, 398 ; ix. 133, 216, 300, 388 ; x. 187, 225, 
98. 392. 


Quid est Deus, vi. 349. 


Raleigh, Lines found in his Bible, vi. 356. 

Rebellion of 1861, to be Tributary to Congregational- 
ism, iv. 291. 

Records, Plan of Church, ix. 186. 

Reforms, how the Fathers took up Moral, iii. 28. 

Revival of Religion, iv. 241. 

Revival Spirit of the Pil grims, ii. 405. 

Revivals, Congregationalism adapted to promote, iii. 
52. 


Ritual of a Puritan Church, v. 242 

Romanism. (See Statistics.) The New Catholic Tracts, 
x. 352. 

Rules of Church Order, v. 823. 

Rules of Conduct, vi. 177. 


Sabbath Schools, Historical View of, vii. 17. 

Sabbath Services, vi. 281. Arrangement of, ix. 32. 

Sabbath, The Puritan, i. 271. 

Sacramental Hymn, i. 198. 

Salaries of Ministers, iv. 127, 396. 

Salem Witchcraft x. 154. 

Sanctuary, Worship of, iv. 259. 

Savoy Confession, viii. 175. Reprinted, viii. 
form of Order, viii. 341. 

Scarborough, Me., Church Records, ix. 188. 

“an and Great Men, where do they come from, 
iii 

Scotland, Address from Congregational Union of, to 
American Congregational Union, v. 

Scrooby, iv. 58, 356; ix. 26 

Sidney, Sir Philip, Ode by, vii. 237. 

Sing, Way to, truly, v. 172. 

Slavery, how abolished in Massachusetts, ii. 42. Popu- 
lar Government and, v. 46. 

Somerville, Mass., and ‘its C hurches, x. 241. 

Song (before 1606), vi. 235. Of Four Hundred Years 
ago, vi 281. 

Sonnet, iv. 178. 

Spirit, Methods of the, x. 17. 

Sprague’s Reminiscences, v. 820. 

Standish, Miies, Books of, iv. 258. 

State, Christianity a sufficient Renovator of, ix. 235. 
Relation of Churches to. ix. 245. 

STATISTICS, ECCLESIASTICAL. 
American, General, i. 125. 
Baptist, i. 126, 386 ; 

201. Baptist, Freewill, i. 127 
viii. 201; ix. 291. 


241. Plat- 


; ii. 410; iv. 378; 


ii. 222, 409 ; iv. 873; viii. 200, 
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Canada, iv. 197. 
m3 Christian,” ii 
Congres gre y OE 77; ii. 97; iii. 738; 
197; v. 57; vi. 61; vii. 61; viii. 57; ix. 
51, 195 ; x. 57, 210. Maine, from 1926, viii. 309. 
Massachusetts, i. 320. From 1690, viii. $11. Min- 
isters, Annual ‘List of, ii. 185; iii. 119; iv. 113; v. 
98; vi. 103; vii. 113; viii. 109; ix. 116; x. lis. 
State Organizations i. 228; ii. 159; iii. "130; iv. 
222; v. 116; 4, 220; vii. 129, 180; viii. 55, 
221; ix. 55; x. BA, om Welsh in United States, ii. 
401. In Pennsylvania, ix. 195. European, ii. 302. 
London, iii. 340 ; v. 130. 
Disciples, ii. 222, 410; iv. 373. 
= Protestant, i. 127; 
5 


German Reformed, ii. 222. 

Lutheran, ii. 221, 222; iv. 174. 

Methodist (General), i. 387, 411. United States, i. 
125, 887 ; ii. 222; vii. 181; viii. 202, 203; ix. 292. 
Methodist, South, i. 125, 299, 387 ; ii. 222. Meth- 
— Protestant, i. 296; ii. 222. Wesleyan, ii. 

, . 


{Ser American.) 


ii. 222; viii. 204; ix. 


New Church (Swedenborgian), i. 299. 

New England two hundred years ago, ii. 173 ; iv. 268. 
Presbyterian, i. 127, 888; ii. 2. (1828 to 
1869, ii. 308), ii. 410 ; iii. 204; iv. 297; viii. 204. 
Reformed (formerly Dutch), i. 125, 385 ; ii. 222; viii. 


Roman Catholic, i. 298 ; viii. 206 ; ix. 197. 
Unitarian, i. 297; viii. 199; ix. 198. 

Universalist, i. 297 ; viii. 200; ix 199. 
World (brief Summary), i. 372 ; vi. 199. 

Statistics, Lessons from, iv. 293. Numbering the 
Churches, i. 35. Hints on, v. 109, 270. Hints Re- 
garding, ix. 174. 

Statistics of the Human Family, vi. 197. 

Stearns, Samuel (Rev.), x. 1, 178, 245, 362. 

Summit County, Ohio, Churches in, ii. 269, 386 ; iii. 
149, 285, 329 ; iv. 36, 177, 239, 332. 

Synod of 1662, iv. 270. Of 1680, viii. 266. 


Theological ee in Connecticut (Dr. Backus’s 
School), vi. 

Theological emia American, Officers and Stu- 
dents in Congregational, i. 181; ii. 186; iii. 199; viii. 
293; ix. 276; x. 277. Benefactions to, x. 275. 

Andover, Mortuary Statistics, i. 357. 
Chicago, iii. 357. 

English, i. 389 

Lutheran in United States, iv. 175. 
Princeton, History of, vi. 178. 

Thornton, John, Letter of, to President Wheelock, in 
1775, iii. 372. 

Tobacco Chewer, Confessions of, ii. 49. 

Tuttle, Rev. Timothy, Reminiscences by, iii. 331. 


Union Association in New Hampshire, vi. 17. 

** Union, Plan of,” v. 132, 248. 

Union, Congregationalism and Christian, iv. 335. Prac- 
tical Steps for Christian, v.25. Problem of Chris- 
tian, v. 161. Theses, y. 211. Doctrinal Basis in 
Cincinnati, v. 

Unitarian Controversy in Bedford, Mass., x. 245. 

Usurpation of Judicial Functions by Associations, vii. 
85; viii. 


Ventilation of Churches, i. 300, 359. 

Vermont Election Sermons, ix. 187. 

Verses, A D 1474, v. 205. Alliterative, 18th Cen- 
tury, v. 293. Verse, vi. 50. 

Vexilla Re gis Prodeunt, vi. 244, 

Virtues, The Four, vi. 375. 


Washington, D. C., Laying Corner-Stone at, ix. 25. 
Watts, Congregationalism of, vi. 
Westford, Mass., Report of Gonference at, in 1781, iii. 


Westminster Confession, viii. 1738. Variations of Sa- 
voy, Viii ‘ 
bad ag Wordsworth on, vii. 159. Life and Opinions, 


Windham County, Ct., ——. ie, i. 264, 350; ii. 
25, 178, 289 , 376; iii "153, 259, 

Windsor, "Ct., Church Covenant Me me 168. 

Witchcraft, x 154. 

Witness of the Church, vi. 350. 
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Wolcott, Henry, and his Children, i. 140 

Woman's Sphere in the Church, "ix. 163. Silence in 
the Churches, ix. 329. 

Woman, what i is, vi. 175. 

Wordsworth on Wickliffe, vii. 159. 

Work and Responsibility of the Church, vi. 190. 

Worship, First Christian, in New England, ix. 21, 275, 


858, 385. 
Worship of the Christian Sanctuary, iv. 259. 


York, Me., Church in, viii. 141, 267. 
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Aiken, John, facing ix. 219. 

Batcheller, Tyler, facing vi. 125 

Baxter Parsonage, West Newton, Mass., x. 38; Plan 
of, x. 39, 40. 

Beecher, Rev. Lyman, D.D., facing vi. 221. 

Clark, Rev. Joseph S8., D.D., facing iv. title-page. 

Codman, Rev. John, D.D., facing i li. title-page. 

Cotton, Rev. John, facing iii. 133. 

Drake, * Albert, facing vii. 227. 

Dutton, Rev. Samuel W. S., D. D., facing viii. 129. 

Eddy, Zechariah, facing iv. 223. 

Ely, Rev. Alfred, p. D., facing ix. 187. 

Emmons, Rev. Nathanael, D. D., facing iii. 225. 

Fairbanks, Erastus, facing ix. title-page. 

Fiske, Rev. Samuel, facing viii. title-page. 

Fitch, James M., facing x. 141. 

Green, Rev. Samuel, facing viii. 


Greene, Rev. David, facing viii. 325. 

Hopkins, Rev. Samuel, D. D., facing vi. title-page. 
Huntington, Samuel, Ll Ds , facing vi. 317. 

Kingsley, James L., Lu. D. , facing vy. 117. 

Leyden, Bird’s-eye View of a Portion of, iv. 65. 
Mather, Rev. Cotton, pD. D., facing i. 233. 

Mather, Rev. Increase, D. D. , facing iii. 317. 

McEwen, Rey. Abel, D.D., facing v. 263. 
Meeting-Houses. (See Meeting-Houses in General 


Index.) 

Phillips, William, facing i. 333. 

Prince, Rev. Thomas, facing i. title-page. 

Putnam, Rev. Israel W., p. D., facing x. 817. 

Safford, Daniel, facing iii. title-page. 

Sewall, Rev. Joseph, D. D., facing v. 201. 

Smyth, William. p. p., facing x. 229. 

Snell, Rev. Thomas, D. p., facing iv. 817. 

Standish, Miles, Ground Plan of House of, iv. 66. 

State Normal School, Framingham, Mass., Exterior of, 
iii. 35; Plan of, 86. Salem, Mass., Plan of, iii. 44, 
45. Westfield, Mass., Exterior of, iii. 47; Plan of, 
48. 


Stearns, a Samuel, facing x. title-page; Residence 
of, x. 

Strong, Caleb, facing ii. 161. 

Tappan, Rev. ‘Benjamin, D. D., facing vii. 131. 

Taylor, Rev. Nathaniel W., p. p., facing ii. 245. 

Thurston, Rev. David, p. D. , facing i ix. 315. 

Tyler, Rev. Bennet, D. D. , facing i ii. 351. 

Webster, Noah, LL. D., facing vii. title-page. 

Williams, Thomas &., facing v. title-page. 

Woods, Rev. Leonard, p. D-, Portrait of, facing i. 105. 

— Rev. Samuel, Dp. D., Portrait of, facing iv. 
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Sterling Silver Ware. 


Gnglish & American Silber Plated Goods. 
COMMUNION SETS, 


BRONZE VASES AND FICURES. 
Marble and Gilt Mantel Clocks, 


GOLD AND SILVER MOUNTED CANES. 








FOR SALE BY 


PALMER, BACHELDERS, & CO. 
No. 162 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
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THE 


BOOK OF PRAISE, 


OR 


Pymns aut Canes for Public amd Social Warship. 





This work is prepared under the sanction and authority, and in behalf of the General Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut. In the adoption of a plan of arrangement, the Editors have proceeded 
with the most careful research and deliberation. 

The division of the book into several distinct sections, each of which is prefaced by a summary 
statement of its contents, together with the index of sections which faces the first page of hymns, 
will, it is believed, greatly assist the readers in becoming speedily familiar with the entire book, 
and also in readily finding hymns suited to any given topic. 


In the selection of hymns, the chief aim has been to make the book what its name imports, 


A Book ofr Praise, 


in which, as in the Psalms of David, the worshipping spirit delights to pour out and offer up the 
sacrifices of praise. It contains not a few hymns of rare merit and beauty which have never been 
published in any similar collection. With regard to 


THE MUSIC, 


the Editors have endeavored to select tunes which would render CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 
PRACTICABLE, PROFITABLE, and PLEASANT, avoiding the extremes of commonplace 


music on the one hand, or of too difficult music on the other. 


This work is commended in the highest terms 


for its plan and arrangement, and for its admirable selection both of hymns and music. It is being 
rapidly adopted in the churches, and has already met with such decided favor that it will probably 
be the book in most general use among that class of Christian worshippers for whom it has been 


prepared. 





Bes Copies will be sent to any Pastor or Committee, FOR EXAMINA- 
TION, upon receipt of One Dollar. 





HAMERSLEY & CO., Pustisuers, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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NEW ENCLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO.,, 


39 STATE STREET, 








BOSTON. 
Amount at risk ° e e e ° « $50,000,000 
Assets, January 1, 1868 . ° ° e 5,700,000 
Annual Receipts e e e e ° ° 2,000,000 
Greatest amount taken upon a single life ° é 20,000 





THE ATTENTION OF CLERGYMEN 


throughout the country is called to one great 


Advantage of insuring in a Massachusetts Company, 


By Statute of April 10, 1861, 
All Policies having a cash value are non-forfeitable, 


AND CANNOT BE MARKED FROM THE COMPANYS BOOKS UNTIL THAT 
VALUE IS WORKED OUT IN INSURANCE. 


OS> Reference is made, by special permission, to the Editors of this “ Quarterly.” 


PRT LATTA 


Bes> For Prospectus, and information generally, apply to either of 
the undersigned. 


JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
Secretary. President. 


WM. W. MORLAND, M.D., 
Medical Examiner. 
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THE 


Congregational Sabbath School 


PUBLISHING SOCIETY 


has in its Depository 


The largest assortment of Books suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries 
TO BE FOUND IN ANY ESTABLISHMENT IN THE COUNTRY. 


We are very careful in the selection of our books, and are sure that you cannot do better, if you 
wish to purchase books, than to call upon us at 


13 CORNHILL, 


Inquire our terms, and look over the Books! 
We do not disparage the claims of any Sabbath School book dealer, but we do claim 
The Best Assortment, 
The Lowest Prices, 
and Most Careful Selection 


that can be made of books suitable for your Sabbath School Library, to be found in Boston. 





We call attention to the method which we adopt in sending out books for examination, namely: 
We will send you double the amount you wish to purchase, from which to select, with the privilege 
of returning any or all of the books if they do not suit your Committee. We have constantly on 
hand 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE BOOKS 


OF 
The Presbyterian Board, Robert Carter & Bros., 
American Tract Societies, Henry Hoyt, 
A. D. F. Randolph, M. W. Dodd, 
American S. S. Union, Graves & Young, 


and other Sabbath School Publishers, with our own Publications. 








OS The advantage of examining books at your own home will give the opportunity to 
make your Library as good as the best. 


MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer. 
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CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 








. « Songs for the Sanctuary”; 


Or, HYMNS AND TUNES FOR CHRISTIAN mabeineiee. 
Compiled by REY. €. 8. ROBINSON, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 


PUBLISHED BY A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 & 113 William Street, New York. 








In a word — without any other interest in this Hymn and Tune Book than that which has come 
Som my careful examination and continued use of it, without any desire to exaggerate its merits, 
and certainly without the slightest disposition to controvert the views of those who may for any 
reason prefer others to this —I am glad and grateful that we possess it. It has come to be a joy 
to me at home, in my study and in the church; and I am confident that it will prove a valuable 
instrument of Christian instruction, a valuable means of spiritual culture, in my own congregation, 
or in any other which may adopt it; that it will win the affection and admiration of those who use 
it, while its influence upon them, in the household as in the sanctuary, will ms most happy and salu- 

tary. Very truly yours, R. STORRS, Jr., 

Pastor of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn. 








Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co. 
GENTS: 
know. 
the arrangement exhibits a clear method. 
value. 
Yours truly, 

New York, Jan. 31, 1867. 


Dr. Robinson’s “ Songs of the Sanctuary ’’ is the best book for general church use I 
Its selection both of hymns and tunes is made with sound judgment and correct taste, and 
Its indexes, appendixes, and style add to its intrinsic 
I wish the General Assembly would recommend it to the churches. 


HOWARD CROSBY, 
Pastor of the 4th Av. Presbyterian Church. 


OVER THIRTY THOUSAND COPIES 


Of this collection have been sold already. It is used in more than a hundred of the largest churches 
in our cities, East and West, among which are the following: — 


Mercer Street N. S. Presbyterian, New York 
City, Dr. Booth. 

Fourth’ Avenue Presbyterian, New York, Dr. 
Crosby. 

Thirteenth Street Presbyterian, New York, Dr. 
Burchard. 

Church of Covenant, Presbyterian, New York, 
Dr. Prentiss. 

First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Robin- 
son. 

Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brook- 
lyn, Dr. Cuyler. 

South Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Dr. Spear. 

First Presbyterian Church, E. D., Brooklyn, 
Rev. Mr. Carlile. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, Utica, N. Y. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Albany, Rev. Dr. 
Sprague. 

State Street Presbyterian Church, Albany, Rev. 
Mr. Twombly. 

Second Presbyterian Church, Troy, Rev. Mr. 
Gregory. 

Ross Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Mr. Pomeroy. 





Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, Rev. Dr. 
Spring. 

First Presbyterian Church, Lockport. 

First Presbyterian Church, Rochester. 





Church of Pilgrims, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr. Storrs. 

South uaa Chureh, Brooklyn, Rev. 
Mr. Taylor. 

ag England Church, New York, Rev. Mr. Ab- 

ott. 

Park Congregational Church, Hartford, Rev. Mr. 
Spalding. 

First Congregational Church, Baltimore, Rev. E. 
Johnson. 

First Congregational Church, Norfolk, Conn. 

First Congregational Church, Lowell, Mass. 

First Congregational Church, Wrentham, Mass. 

First Congregational Church, Natick, Mass. 

Union Presbyterian Theological Seminary, New 
York. 

Williams hy er 

Beloit College, Beloit, 
Nearly all the srathareionl and Presbyterian 

Churches in Chicago. 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 
The following are the different editions now ready, with the prices annexed: — 


1, *¢ Songs forthe Sanctuary ” (Hymus 4 Tunes), with Presbyterian form of Government, retail price $2.50 
2 Do. do. without 2.50 
2% 86a. do. = with the Psalter, ss 3.00 
4. Do, do do. Baptist Edition, & 2.50 
5. Do. do. do. — without Tunes,) cag 1.50 
6. The Psalter, separate ° . . . . ° . ° - 1.00 


Churches supplied for first sateadinatios, and single copies for examination with reference to introduction, 
at $1.60 per copy, with Psalter at $2; Hymns without the Tunes at $1 per copy ; Psalter separate at 60c. 


per copy. 


Extra and Super-ertra Binding also furnished at the following prices wholesale : — 


Hymns and Tunes, extra gilt, at . « « $3.50 
with Psalter, ‘ a 4.00 
ae separate, « at 6 el le (6880 


Super-extra gilt, . ° ° . . - $ 
“ “ ° é e e 
“ “ 


7 - . . . . 


Ten per cent deduction from these prices in extra styles of binding, for the first supply. 
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GOULD AND LINCOLN 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
59 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 


Would invite special attention to their extensive list of Publications, embracing valuable works in 
Theology, Science, Literature, and Art; Text-Books for Schools, Colleges, 
and Theological Institutions; Miscellaneous and Juvenile Works, &c., 
in large variety ; the production of many of the ablest writers, and most scientific men of the age, among 
which will be found Sir William Hamilton, George Rawlinson, Hugh Miller, Samuel Hopkins, Prof. Masson, 
Prof. Mansel, Ellicott, Wescott, Bernard, Bayne, Chambers, Gosse, Geo. P. Marsh, Agassiz, Gould, Guyot, 
Marcou, Dr. Wayland, Dr. Williams, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Ide, Dr Peabody, Dr. Haven, Dr. Harris, Dr. Turnbull, 
Dr. Ripley. Dr. Kitto, Dr. Hackett, Dr. Stow, Dr. Adams, Dr. Sprague, Dr. Pattison, Dr. Thompson, Dr. Hague, 
Dr. Phelps, Dr. Anderson, Dr. Eadie, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Hovey, Dr. Tweedie, Dr. Chaplin, Newcomb, Ban- 
vard, Bungener, Miall, Archdeacon Hare, John Foster, Krummacher, and others of like standing and popu- 

larity. 

They also keep, in addition to works published by themselves, an 

Extensive Assortment of Works in all Departments of Trade, 

which they supply at publisher’s prices. 

=C3~ Particular attention is paid to the selection and furnishing 

MINISTERS’ LIBRARIES, 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 
FAMILY LIBRARIES, 


SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


JIBLBS) 


English and American, in variety, at low prices. 
Pr Any work on their list forwarded per mail (post-paid) on reception of the price. £3 
All Orders promptly attended to. 


WORKS OF REV. A. C. THOMPSON, D.D. 
THE BETTER LANDs3 or, The Believer’s Journey and Future Home. By the Rev. A. 
« C. THompson. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


MORNING HOURS IN PATMOS. The Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and Christ’s 
Epistle to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rey. A. C. Toomrson, D.D. With beautiful 
Frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


LYRA CCELESTIS. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Toompson, D.D. 12mo. 
Cloth, red edges, $1.75. Fine Edition, tinted paper, square 8vo, cloth, red edges, $2.50; 
cloth, gilt, $ 3.50. 


{G> A charming work, containing a collection of gems of poetry on Heaven. 


GATHERED LILIES; or, Little Children in Heaven. By Rev. A. C. Tnompson. 18mo. 
Flexible cloth, 40 cents; flexible cloth, gilt, 45 cents ; boards, full gilt, 60 cents. 


WORKS OF AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 


THE NEW BIRTH S$ or, The Work of the Holy Spirit. By Austin PHEetps, D.D. 16mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

THE STILL HOURS; or, Communion with God. By Pror. Austin PHExps, D.D., of An- 
dover Theological Seminary. 16mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


WORKS OF REV. DR. ADAMS. 


THE GREAT CONCERN $ or, Man’s Relation to God and a Future State. By Nenemran 
Apams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


“ Pungent and affectionate, reaching the intellect, conscience, and feelings; admirably fitted to awaken, 
guide, and instruct. The book is just the thing for wide distribution in our congregations.” — WV. Y. Observer. 


EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Rev. Nenemian ApaAms, D.D. Royal 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
IN PRESS. 
SEEDS AND SHEAVES. By Rev. A. C. Tuompson, D. D. 


mee ory id ~~ GEOLOGY 3; or, First Lessons in Geology and Mineralogy. By S. R. 
ALL, LL. D. 
A NEW WORK ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. E. 
Doneg, D. D., President of Madison University. 
tL Clergymen supplied with books at wholesale prices. 
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REMOVAL! REMOVAL! 


THE 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Has removed from 28 Cornhill to the commodious building, 








164 Tremont street, 


where may be found the 


BEST GIFT-BOOKS, 


elegantly printed and bound. 


STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 
SABBATH SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





A large and varied assortment of 


ELECANT PICTURE CARDS. 


TRACTS, LEAFLETS, and inexpensive PAPER COVERED BOOKS and 
PAMPHLETS for wide distribution. 


Dibles and Cestaments. 


Office of the “ Sabbath at Home,” “Christian Banner,” and “ Child at Home.” 


TRACT HOUSE, 


164 Tremont St., Boston. 
N. BROUGHTON, JR, Depositary. 
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The Congregationalist and Boston Recorder, 
PREMIUMS. 


IT has been our policy, for some years past, to offer no premiums for new subscribers, with the eingle ex- 
ception of Household Reading, as we have preferred to employ canvassing agents. Many of our subscribers 
and friends have suggested, however, from time to time, that it would be to our advantage to offer as large 
inducements for clubs of new subscribers as other papers have put forth; and we have finally decided to 
adopt the premium plan for the coming winter. By this method we offer a liberal remuneration to all who 
shall send us new subscribers and payment for the same; and we have also endeavored to present such a 
list of premiums as shall make it for the collective interest of many churches to make up a list for our paper. 
The articles which we offer are all substantial and valuable; and the premiums proposed for any given 
number of subscribers are so large that they can hardly fail, we think, to stimulate multitudes, both of 
adults and children, to make an earnest effort to send us one or more names. 

[t is only for new subscribers, of course, that we offer these premiums, and we send the paper on this sys- 
tem for one year solely with the view of enabling these new readers to see what the paper is, and with the 
hope that they may like it so well as to become our regular subscribers. To all our patrons we offer the gift 
of Household Reading, on the condition that they pay for two years in advance. 

It may seem strange to some that we can offer such large premiums, but this is easily explained by the fact 
that we are able to purchase the articles named at wholesale prices, and often lower than this. even, and are 
thus enabled to offer sewing-machines, Sabbath-school libraries, cyclopedias, and other articles. on such 
terms that they may easily be obtained by multitudes of our readers. What we now want is to secure the 


active exertions of 
ONE THOUSAND AGENTS. 


in all parts of the land, and, on reading this, we hope that an immediate effort will he made to forward ns 
new names. In making up a list it makes no difference to us whether all names have the same post-office 
address. We ouly want the names of new subscribers, and the money, which must be paid in advance at 
the rate of $3 each, in all cases, and must always be sent by bank-check or post-office order, when these 
can be obtained. ; 

We shall spare neither labor nor expense to make the Congregationalist and Recorder unsurpassed by any 
other paper. We have a list of writers which we believe to be unequalled by those of any similar journal, 
and by striving to realize constant and solid improvement in every department, we hope to continue to merit 
and receive the generous patronage and hearty confidence of the Christian public. It is our aim to make a 
family religious newspaper that shall fully meet the public want, and with the inducement which we now 
offer for efforts to increase our list, it is our hope that the Congregationalist and Recorder may speedily find 
its way into thousands of families where, thus far, it has been a stranger. Will our readers and friends 
please examine carefully the following 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


Our offer for one new subscriber is only to those who are already on our list, and pay also for their own 
papers a year in advance. ‘The express charge on the articles offered must be borne by the person receiving 
them, except in case of some of the books on which we pay the postage, as below stated : — 


For One New Subscriber. 
(1.) Household Reading (sent post-paid). 
(2.) Youth’s Companion, one year. Price, $ 1.25. 
(3.) Little Corporal, “ “$1.25. 


For One New Subscriber and 50 cents. 
(1.) Sabbath at Home, one year. Price, $2 00. 
(2.) Riverside Magazine, * “ $2.50. 
(3.) Any $2 book. 


For Two New Subscribers. 
(1.) Dezter on Congregationalism, 8vo, pp. 426. Re- 
tail price, $3.00. Sent post-paid. : 
(2.) Smith’s Bible Dictionary. pp. 1017. Price, 
$400. Sent at the expense of the subscriber. 
(3.) Harper’s Weckly, Monthly, or Bazar, one year. 
Price, $4.00. 


The Universal Clothes-Wringer. Price, $8. 

For four new subscribers. This is one of the most 
useful and acceptable articles on our list, and many 
families can afford to make p>rsistent effurt to obtain 
fur us four new subscribers in urder to secure it. 


Webster’s Dictionaries. 
(1.) National Pictorial Dictionary, 1,000 pages. 
(2.) Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, three thou- 
sand illustrations, 
We will send the first of these for three new sub- 


(2.) For thirty new subscribers, we will send Apple- 
ton’s New American Encyclopedia, 16 vols., in cloth 
binding. Or, for thirty-five new subscribers, we will 
send the same in leather binding. Its retail price in 
cloth is $5.00 per vol. ; in leather, $ 6.00. 


Communion Service. 
For eight new subscribers we will send a Britannia 
Communion Service of four pieces, costing $ 12.50. 
For twenty-three new subscribers, a Communion 
Service of eight pieces, silver plated. Price, $ 40.00. 


Sewing-Machine. 
For twenty new subscribers, Weed’s Sewing Ma- 
chine. Price, $60.00. For twenty-two subscribers, a 
machine and cover, Price, $65. 


Cabinet Organs. 
For forty-four new subscribers, a Cabinet Organ, 
costing $ 110. 
Fifty-two ss “ “ 130.00 
Seventy-two Lod bx 180.00 


Sabbath School Libraries. 
For ten new subscribers a library worth 
For twenty = * bad ss 
For thirty * - * 


$25.00 
50.00 
75.00 





scribers, and the second for siz. 


Encyclopedias. 

(1.) For twenty new subscribers, we will send Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, ten volumes, in cloth bindings. 
Or, tor twenty-two new subscribers, the same in leather 
binding. Retail price, $4.59 per vol. in cloth, $5.00 
in leather. 





Lange’s Commentaries. 

This work, which is in great demand for the use of 
clergymen, Sunday-school teachers, and all Bible 
students. is sold at retail for $5, but we have made 
such arrangements as te be able to send it post-paid 
at the rate of one volume for every three new sub- 
scribers. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Publishers, 15 Cornhill, Boston. 
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Firry YEARS OR MORE. By Rev. N. Bouton, D. D., Concord, N. H. 


Can a CHURCH RELEASE A MEMBER FROM ALL CuuRCH MEMBERSHIP? By Rev. 
E. S. Hill, Exira, Iowa . 


DECLARATION OF FAITH SET FORTH BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL IN 1865 . 


CoNGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY "ener ae ae 
Rev. George Soule. — Rev. Joel Harvey Linsley, D. ‘D. — Rev. Williain 
Loomis Mather.— Rev. Alvah Spalding. — Deacon Alonzo Bardwell. — 
Deacon Nathaniel Cushman. — Mrs. Eunice Clark. — Mrs. Hannah Smith. 


Booxs or Interest TO CONGREGATIONALISTS 
Epirors’ TaBLE. ° ‘ ‘ 
CONGREGATIONAL QuaRTERLY ReEcorpD : 

Churches Formed . 

Ministers Ordained, or Installed 

Pastors Dismissed . ‘ 

Ministers Married . 

Ministers Deceased . i s 

Ministers’ Wives Deceased . 
AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. “ 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


InpEX oF NaMEs. , ° x : 


GENERAL InDEX OF THE TEN VOLUMES . 


Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, by Welch, Bigelow, and Company. 

















WIDDLETON’S EDITIONS 


CHOICE STANDARD WORKS. 





Rilman's History of Christianity. 
Be HANDSOME LIBRARY EDITION. 


The History of Christianity ; from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire. By Henry Harr Micman, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new 
edition, thoroughly revised and corrected. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. IN LARGE CLEAR 
TYPE, ON FINE PAPER. Cloth, $6.75. 


Extract from the Author's Preface. 
“This new edition of the ‘ History of rong pag * has been revised throughout. Some pas- 
sages have been added, chiefly in the notes, and a few enlarged. I have not found much, after a 
period of twenty years, which I should wish to retract or to modify.” 


Also, in uniform style. 


Milman?’s History of Latin Christianity. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
extra, $20. 


Milman’s History of the Jews; from the Earliest Period down to Modern 
Times. By Henry Hart MitmAn, Dean of St. Paul’s. A new edition, thoroughly revised 
and extended. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, $6.75. 


Alger's Future Pife. 


A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life. By Wituam 
R. ALGER. With an Appendix containing a Catalogue of Works relating to the Nature, 
Origin, and Destiny of the Soul, being a complete Bibliography of the subject, by Ezra 
fons Fourth Edition, with many revisions by the Author. Royal 8vo. 914 pp. 

oth, $4.50. 








Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine (New Edition) in connection with their History. 
se omy Maps and Plates, uniform with the Eastern and Jewish Church. 8vo. 
loth, $4.00. 


Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith. Being Selections from his Writings, 
and Passages of his Letters and Table-Talk. Small 8vo. Cloth, extra, $2.25. 


Charles Lamb’s Works. An Elegant Library Edition. Corrected and Revised ; 
with a Memoir and Steel Portrait. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, $11.25. 
Archbishop Trench On the Lessons in Proverbs.  . . 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
On the Synonymes of the New Testament 1.25. 
On Bible Revision Pee ey Sg A 1.25. 
Sermons on the Divinity of Christ . 1.00. 
Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey 1.75. 
The Hulsean Lectures . pe : 1.25. 
LS Fag ee ae ; gles 1.75. 


And other choice Library Works, which will be found on our Catalogue, mailed to given address 
upon application to 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer St., New York. 





















































A NEW CHURCH REGISTER, 


For the special use of Pastors and Church Clerks, 
and adapted 


FOR ALL THE RECORDS OF THE CHURCH. 
. 


Che American Church Register, 


Prepared by Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, Secretary of Home Evangelization in 





Massachusetts. 
The Publishers are confident that the want of a concise and compretensive Church Register has at last 
a. ee the pre of the present volume the design has been to provide a simple and Conger 


d carried out, which, at a great saving of time and labor, compared with the 
Gabets will furnish a Record, historical, statistical, and mdividual, far more satisfactory, complete, 

ze je than any ever before devised. 
— of. convenient shape, not so large as to be unwieldy, yet of sufficient size to prevent its being 


“Toe AM AMERICAN CHURCH REGISTER provides for the Records of Pastors, Deacons, Church Com- 
mittees, Sunday-School Superintendents, Persons having charge of various departments of Christian labor, 
Communicants, Baptisms. Marriages. Deaths, Attendance on Public Worship, C » C es, and a 

of Families and Individuals in the Parish. 
he Register of Families’ is combined with the “Church Register”? when desired, and is also bound 
rately, 
hese two R are intended to include all the persons properly under the care of the church and pastor, — 
whether themselves cpt owning this care or not, — all to whom it is the special duty of the church to carry 








_ the Gospel, 


pe 

This CHURCH REGISTER, if Saeed filled, will furnish materials ever ready for annual reports of church 
work, such as ought to be made by every choreh to itself, and to neighboring churches met in conference. In 
connection with other suitable records it will supply particulars of great value to the historian, while all the 
time oting a steady and growing pep en of systematic Christian activity. We respectfully com- 
mend it to the attention of the churches in all parts of the land. 

Whenever desired, blank paper, properly ruled for the ordinary business records of the church, will be added. 

A CIRCULAR, giving a full description of the work, with complete list of styles and prices, will be sent to 
any address on application, 

Any special size or style bound to order at short notice. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Any person ordering THE AMERICAN CHURCH REGISTER can receive a copy of DEXTER’S CONGRE- 
GATIONALISM (New Edition) for Two Dollars additional, or any other book published by us for two thirds 
the regular price. 








PROF. SHEPARD’S SERMONS. 
Ready November 1st. 


SERMONS: By Rev. George Shepard, D.D. With a Memoir by Pror. 
D. S. Taucorr. One handsome volume. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 





Ready early in October. 
THE CAPTURED SCOUT OF THE ARMY OF THE JAMES. 


A Sketch of the Life of Serer. ’engy H. Mannine, 24th Mass. Vols. By Cuapr- 
tain H. Cray Trumputt, Author of “ The Knightly Soldier,” etc. 1 vol. 18mo. 





AN EXTENSIVE COLLECTION OF 


Theological and Miscellaneous Books 


constantly on hand, and supplied to Clergymen, Teachers, Public and Private Libraries, at the lowest rates. 


All orders will receive faithful and prompt attention. A List of our Publications -will be mailed to any 
address, on application. » 


NICHOLS AND NOYES, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
117 Washington Street, : ‘ ‘ ; 3 Boston, Mass. 












































